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Need a mold aii wetting agent, latex stabilizer? 


There’s a DU PONT AQUAREX to 
fit your exact needs 





AQUAREX D 


contains sodium sultates ot hitb! fatty aleonals 
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AQUAREX D— Molds break cleanly and easily 
when lubricated with dilute aqueous solutions of 
this dry powder. In latex compounds it is an ex- 
cellent stabilizer and wetting agent; increases 
penetrating power of impregnating compositions; 
effective for increasing fluidity of dispersions, 
slurries or pastes of insoluble dry powders. 
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AQUAREX L PASTE — Specifically developed as a 
corrosion - inhibiting mold lubricant. Tests show 
Aquarex L Paste does not contribute to corrosion 
of steel. In fact, tests indicate it even protects 
steel from corrosion by dilute mineral acids. Be- 
cause it is so effective for mold release, solutions 
of low concentrations are practical. 


















AQUAREX MDL Paste 


Contains sodium sulfates of higher fatty alcohols 
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AQUAREX MDL PASTE— Where an aqueous:paste 
is preferred, Aquarex MDL Paste can be used to 
replace Aquarex D. While their properties are very 
similar, Aquarex MDL Paste has a substantially 
lower percentage of electrolyte than Aquarex D. 
Where minimum electrolyte content is required, 
AQUAREX ME, a dry powder, is recommended. 
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AQUAREX NS—An amphoteric stabilizer for use 
in most types of latex compounds. Can be used in 
low pH compounds for dipping, gelation molding 
or adhesives, since it is effective even in acid sys- 
tems. Useful in spreading or combining composi- 
tions, since it is an excellent stabilizer with lower 
wetting power than Aquarex D. 


For samples and complete information on Du Pont Aquarexes, see your Du Pont representative or 


write: E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), R 


ubber Chemicals Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DU PONT RUBBER CHEMICALS 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 


Wilmington 98, Delaware 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


iS! . +. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Tune in to Du Pont ‘Cavalcade of America ,/’ Tuesday Nights — NRC Coast to Coast 
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1... safety relief valves 
pictured above are doing a 
protection job never before possi- 
ble. And Hycar American rubber 
helped “turn the trick”! 

It did it when ways were being 
sought to make handling of pro- 
pane in cylinders and tanks safer. 
Formerly-used resilient valve seats 
in the safety relief valve couldn’t 
always be relied upon. Some rub- 
bers would actually vulcanize to 
the valve seat, flow excessively 
under constant load, or swell due 
to the presence of propane. Exces- 
sively high relief pressures resulted. 


When Hycar was tested, it met 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ..°°:" 


HYCAR 





HYCAR VALVE SEAT* 


all requirements—solved the prob- 
lems perfectly. The Hycar valve 
seat does not stick or yulcanize to 
metal. Pressure settings may be 
made which remain substantially 
constant over long periods of time. 
Tanks and cylinders of propane can 


be transported or used with maxi- 


mum safety. 
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There are even more advantages 


with Hycar. Its stability in the pres- 
ence of propane and other hydro- 
carbons is excellent. It resists 
extreme high and low tempera- 
tures, is resilient, and has high 
abrasion resistance. Hycar can be 
compounded and molded to ex- 
tremely close hardness tolerances. 
Perhaps Hycar can help you im- 
prove a product, or develop a new 
one. We'll gladly help you with 
technical service and information. 
Just write Department HC-2, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


*Hycar valve seat molded b t Process ¢ 


e nolded by Acushne 
pany, Neu Bedford, Ma 


MPANY 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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For stronger tubes, tire makers say, 
Improvement’s great with Philblack A! 


Philblack A gives tubes remarkable tensile strength . . . and definitely superior tear 
resistance even at high operating temperatures! For wonderfully smooth extrusions, 
which retain their pliancy and resilience after vulcanization—for tubes which stay 
lively longer and resist chafing . . . use this versatile MAF black. 

MAF means Medium Abrasion Furnace. This new classification has been 
adopted for Philblack A because this black imparts abrasion resistance exceeded 
only by the HAF and channel blacks. This versatile furnace black, Philblack A, has 
not been changed—it is still the same easy processing, smooth extruding black which 
produces high modulus stocks. The new term ““MAF’”’ will distinguish Philblack A 
from other quite different blacks in the HMF category. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION 
EVANS BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 


Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago and Trenton. West Coast agent: Harwick Standard 
Chemical Company, Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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“natural” 
for ARANOX 


Neoprene 
GNorW 


WHERE Specifications For Heat Resistance Are Tough 
WHERE Light-Colored Stocks Need Protection 
WHERE Fabrics With Neoprene Coating Must Be Protected 


An Effective Antioxidant 


ls Recommended 





(1) Aranox (1.25) With MBT (5.00) in Neoprene Heater Cord 
Maintains Specified Elongations in the Oven Test at 121°C for 10 days 
and in ASTM #2 Oil at 200°F for I§ hours. 


(2) Aranox (.25 to .40) in Light-Colored Neoprene Stocks 
Gives Protection with Minimum Discoloration 


(3) Aranox Protects Against Weather-Aging Of Neoprene 
Coated Fabrics. 


PROCESS + ACCELERATE - PROTECT with NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS 


Naugatuck Gps Chemical 


Division of United States Rubber Company 


MAUGATUCK CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION 
Dominion Rubber Company Limited, Elmira, Ontario 
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The above unretouched photo was taken 
very recently in the plant of White- 
head Bros. Rubber Co. of Trenton, N. J. 


Hose Lead Open Lead 
Encasing Press Melting Pot 





ROBERTSON’S 


LEAD SHEATH STRIPPING MACHINE 


makes still another 
satisfied customer 


Stripping and reclaiming lead sheath is an important 
process in the manufacture of vulcanized rubber hose. 
For this work Whitehead Bros. Rubber Company of 
Trenton, N. J. installed a Model G ‘‘stripper’’ 9 years 
ago. Referring to this unit, Whitehead Bros. recently 
wrote, ‘*. . . we have had it in continuous operation 
since sometime in 1940... and aside from replacing 
the knives over the past eight years, there has been no 
other expense involved in the maintenance of this 
machine.” 

Today, companies using Robertson hose encasing 
equipment are turning out a sizable amount of the 
world's rubber hose. Like Whitehead Bros. Rubber 
Company, these firms have found Robertson machines 
always efficient . . . always economical to operate. 























131 WATER STREET, BROOKLYN 1, NEW YORK 
Designers and Builders of all Types of Lead Encasing Machinery 
Since 1858 
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rubber 
reinforcing resins 








Your best buy 
‘ EASY INCORPORATION on mills or in Ban- 
is PLIOLITE S-6 buries 


WIDE COMPATIBILITY with natural and syn- 


thetic rubbers 


LIGHT-COLORED, NON-DISCOLORING — can be 


used in light-colored stocks 


a 


inst choice as reinforcing resin is 
" Pliolite $-6—Goodyear’s copolymer 
resin that improves stiffness. tensile, tear, 
hardness. flex-life and abrasion resistance 


in black and non-black loaded natural and HIGH HARDNESS — produces compounds from 
synthetic stocks. 70 to 100 durometer hardness 

It’s used extensively in shoe soles. flooring, EXCELLENT REINFORCEMENT — adds stiffness, 
electrical wire and cable insulation. rubber hardness to toughness of rubber 

hose and tubing, inflated and molded rub- EXCELLENT ELECTRICAL PROPERTIES — mules 


her goods. Reasons for the popularity and . eit , 
’ ’ it a valuable component in insulation, ete. 


EXCELLENT FLEX-LIFE— prolongs flex-life of all 


rubber compounds 


leadership of Pliolite S-6 are in the panel 
at the right. 

If these properties are what you're looking 
Pitelite SS, Write for fall HELPS PROCESSING — stocks have good process- 


for, then try 
ability and moldability 


details and samples to: 
GOODYEAR, CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AKRON 16, OHIO 
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Pliolite $-6 is availabl: 
in two forms: powder in 
Lb. bags or 200-lb 
drums, and masterbatch 
in cartons — a thorough 
disperston of the resin 


in rubber, 


USE PROVED 


Products 


We think vou'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” — Every Sunday {BC Network 
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IN BOWLING, 
WHEN A PLAYER MAKES 
THREE CONSECUTIVE STRIKES, HE IS 
SAID TO HAVE MADE A “‘TURKEY."’ WE AT 
McNEIL HAVE ALSO MADE A “TURKEY” IN THESE THREE 
MODELS OF OUR 


MECHANICAL GOODS PRESSES 


MODEL 800—24x24 MODEL 800—32 MODEL es 


HEAVY DUTY TWIN HEAVY DUTY SINGLE LIGHT DUTY SINGLE 
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MOTOR OPERATED — NO HYDRAULIC — SIMPLE SPEEDY ADJUSTMENT OF PLATENS 


00 O pounds tota! pressure * 800,000 pounds total pressure * 110,000 pounds total pressure 
eee eee) erage ores © 32” x 32” drilled steam platens * 40” x 40” drilled steel steam platens 
ndividually adjustable 
minimum—6" maximum * 780 pounds per square inch platen pressure * 70 pounds per square inch platen pressure 
© 700 poun c re inch platen p . ‘ 
(iecicaanesoabapiiicn jevidasai is © Adjustments of mold loadings—zero to 400 © Adjustment of mold loadings—zero ta 55 
ie ae dings—zero to 200 
° Adjustments fo old loadings zero to 0 tons bone 
tons each mold position 
© Two 24” x 24” molds may be used in same © Range of mold thickness, 1” minimum to 5 ° Range of mold thickness, 4” minimum to 9 
or different thicknesses or one 24” x 48” moximum or 2” minimum to 6” moximum maximum 


mold 











GREAT BRITAIN—Francis Shaw & Co. Ltd., Manchester, England 
MANUFACTURING AGENTS AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND—Vickers Ruwolt Proprietary, Ltd., Victoria, Australia. 


THE M‘NEIL MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO. 


96 East Crosier St. - Akron 11, Ohio 


TUBES and MECHANICAL GOODS 











RUBBER WORKING MACHINERY @ INDIVIDUAL CURING EQUIPMENT FOR TIRES. 
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A rubber company, manufacturing a brown rubber coated 
fabric, bumped into serious trouble when it was discovered 


that the finish aged badly on storage. 


Color research experts of C. K. Williams went to work on the 
problem, found that the coating had been pigmented with a 


brown color not suited for this specific purpose. 


The pigment used had been selected for color match only ... 


no consideration had been given to chemical composition. 


The Williams laboratory recommended a new combination of iron 
oxide pigments, low in manganese content, which produced the 


desired color. ..at the same time eliminated all aging difficulties. 


LET WILLIAMS PUT THE MICROSCOPE 
ON Your COLOR PROBLEM 


Whatever your color problem, bring it to Williams. As 
shown by this case history—and many similar histories in 
our files—Williams can often save you time, money and 
headaches on proper color formulation. 


- For detailed infor 
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RUBBER & PLASTICS MACHINERY BULLETIN 


Reporting News and Machine Design Developments 








IN BUSINESS TO 


REDUCE YOUR COSTS 











Many Variables Affect Special Extruder Applications 





There is no ‘‘standard extruder’’ suitable for 


maximum efficiency 


in every application 





There are many factors which must be taken into consideration when determining 


special extruder applications. Some of these 
are: (1 
of teed (+4 


the nature of the compound (2 


factors and variables which affect operation 


the size and shape of the section (3) the type 
the condition and torm of the material as it 1s brought to the extruder (5) 


the type and style of die head (6) the condition of the extruder itself, such as amount 


of wear, type of drive and other factors. 


Taking item 6 above, as an example, one may easily see how the character of the 


extrusion would be altered if condition of 
stance, the clearance between the extruder 


machine wear were to be ignored. For in- 


screw and liner varies with the number of 


hours of use and types of compounds run through the cylinder. 
Following is a ready reterence chart on clearances for new NRM tubers and the 


maximums Of 


Total Diametrical Clearance Between 
Screw and Bore of Cylinder Liner 
New Used Machine 
Machine (Maximum) 
-007” to .009’ 025” to .030” 
008” to .010” -028” to .033” 
010” to .012” -030” to .035” 
010” to .012” -030” to .035” 
012” to .015” -050” to .055” 
013” to .016” -055” to .060” 
013” to .016” -055” to .060” 
017” to .020” -060” to .065” 
-017” to .020” -060” to .065” 


In addition, the equipment engineer should 
always consider the machinery design features 
which can affect operations on special extrud- 
ing jobs. Some of these are: 


1. 


Size 
Extruder 


AC with variable speed coupli 
. Transmission—Worm gear or 


ringbone gear reductions. 


ne. 


3. Quick changeability of screws, liners, and dies 


Screw characteristics, single or double lead, 
constant or variable pitch, stelliting or flame- 
hardening. 

Length of cylinder and screw; and 

and size of hopper. 

Because of the 
should be clear that there is no such thing as ¢ 
standard extruder that can be used for every 
application. Each installation must be carefully 

lyzed and given to pertorm- 


] +i] T >}; al 
ance records On Similar applications. 


position 


many variables volved, 


ana consideratuon 

One thing you Can plan on in every Case— 
when you buy NRM you're taking advantage 
of over 30 years’ creative engineering and actual 
manufacture experience devoted to 
equipment. Result: exclusive features 
pay off in terms of higher quality extrusions at 
Jower cost wherever NRM equipment is prop- 
erly applied. 

For complete details on NRM machinery or 
assistance in analyzing your extrusion proc- 
esses, write or wire NRM, 47 West Exchange 
St., Akron 8, Ohio. No obligation! 


NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY Co. 


extrusion | 
which | 


“worn-in” clearances for efficient operation: 





Cont wanoemee 


NRM Extruder Screw showing special 
design features. ‘‘NRM specializes in 
screw designs’’. 














EXTRUDING COLD RUBBER, 
OTHER SYNTHETICS 
REQUIRE SCREW CHANGES 


As change-overs from natural rubber com- 
pounds to synthetics were made, it was 
found necessary to change extruder screw 
characteristics. The changes made com- 
pensate for differences in the frictional 
heat generated and for varying compres- 
sion requirements. 

Now, with the advent of ““Cold Rub- 
ber’’, it has been found necessary to again 
examine screw flight characteristics so as 
to obtain maximum efficiency and quality 
of extruded product. 


For example, changing compression 


ratio was indicated in order to get uniform 


flow from the die with no tendencies to 
pulsate. Also, the most success is now 
laine obtained with a double flight screw 
(see drawing at left). 


In addition, cold rubber extrusion has 
also made it necessary to change the 
flight contours or fillets between flights 
and the root diameter. Corrosive tenden- 
cies of cold rubber have also required a 
change in the surface condition of the 
entre flight length. 

You can obtain complete, detailed infor- 
mation on rubber extrusion and processes 
by writing NRM__ specialists in screw design, 





Small, Compact Bench Model Extruder Ideal for Lab. Work 


NRM’s 1’ Bench Model extruder is small, compact and versatile. With a nominal 
capacity of 6-10 Ibs. per hour, the Bench Model is /ops for either laboratory work, small 


capacity regular production or both. 


Particularly, the 1’? model is ideally 
suited for ‘laboratory operations where 
runs are small. A large volume of stock is 
not required to load the Bench Model’s 
cylinder. The 1’’ extruder is complete 
with a °4 hp. AC motor. a worm gear re- 
ducer and interchangeable spur gears to 
give a wide range of screw speeds and a 
vari-pitch sheave for fine speed adjustment. 

The NRM Bench Model is suitable for 
checking extruding characteristics on 
many types of compounds through var- 
ious die shapes including a small cross- 
head. Write for complete information on 
ways this 1’’ “‘pilot plant’ can save you 
time, trouble and money! 


PLANTS at Akron and Columbiana, Ohio and Clifton, N. J. 

AGENTS East: National Rubber Machinery Co., Clifton, N. J. 

West: S. M. Kipp, Box 441, Pasadena 18, Calif. 

EUROPE Rubber Machinery: GILLESPIE & COMPANY 
96 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 








The NRM 1” Bench Model is available 

both for electrical or steam heat. The 

cylinder is lined with a hard-surfaced, 
long-wearing Xaloy material. 











General Offices & Engineering Laboratories 


Akron 8, Ohio 
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UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 
NEW YORK ¢ AKRON ¢ CHICAGO « BOSTON 
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A furnace black — HMF type. 
Made from natural gas. 


Well balanced in physical and 
chemical properties. 


Always uniform in quality. 
Highly reinforcing. 


Easy-mixing, quick-tubing, 
tight-curing. 





Close-up of coolers, precipitators, 
and cyclone collectors in one of 
the several units of our furnace 
black plant at Ryus, Kansas. 
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In tire treads and inner tubes. For immediate shipment. 
In sidewalls and carcass stocks. To meet your specifications. 
In mechanical goods. In pelleted, dustless form. 
' 
Alone or blended with other Clearly branded. 


United blacks. 
Coded to your wish. 


And adapted for wide 


applications. In 251b or 501b bags. 


In bulk in closed hopper cars. 


(4 ht , 5 y s . 
witli put vou Pproduei f7l 
; i 


range. Standardize on Dirt 


RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Charleston 27, West Virginia 
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UNIFORMITY 
Makes the Big Difference 
In INDUSTRIAL Fabrics 


| The greater uniformity of Mt. 
Vernon fabrics means consis- 
tent quality in your finished 
products—smoother, more effi- 
cient fabrication. 


' AT YOUR SERVICE 


Mt. Vernon-Woodberry’s staff of textile 
engineers is available on request to help 
you with your problems in development 
or application of industrial fabrics. 


GAUGING FABRIC THICKNESS AFTER TURNER HALSEY 
WEAVING. One of a series of compre- COMPANY 

hensive laboratory controls throughout Selling (>) Agents 
production to assure uniformity in all 40 WORTH ST. - NEW YORK 





Mt. Vernon-Woodberry products. 


Wt. Veruou- Woodberry Mills 


Branch Offices: Chicago * Atlanta « Baltimore * Boston « Los Angeles * Akron 
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found at last.... 


a antioxidant 














Sie C.P Hall CZ 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 























WHITE 


STABILITE WHITE isa mobile liquid 
NON STAINING antioxidant showing 
maximum age-resisting properties. 
It combines ease of handling and 
processing, sun-light and flex-check 
resistance and at the same time 
possesses the ultimate in non-staining 
characteristics. When these properties 
can be obtained with no increase in 
compounding costs, the far-seeing 
compounder will convert his recipes to 
include STABILITE WHITE. Try 
it in your compounds — crude rubber, 
synthetic or natural latex. 


*MANUFACTURED BY CHEMICO, INC. 
THE C. P. HALL CO. Manufacturing Agents 


AKRON, OHIO ¢ LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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U. S. RUBBER RECLAIMING COMPANY, INC. 


Your Best Buy in 
Today's High Market 


for Natural Rubber Is 


@) BUFFALO BLACK 
INNER TUBE RECLAIM 


While the cost of several grades of natural rubber has risen more than 5c during the 
past few months, our Black Inner Tube reclaims have come down in price and are now 
selling around 1112¢ per pound delivered to your plant. This situation has created a 
splendid opportunity for rubber manufacturers to lessen compound and processing 
costs by substituting BUFFALO Inner Tube Reclaims, particularly for the lower grades 


of crude rubber .. . and yet maintain quality! 


Our natural rubber Inner Tube Reclaims are made from carefully selected scrap, high 
in rubber content and low in specific gravity. They are excellent replacements for natural 


rubber in a great variety of rubber products. 


Here are a few BLACK TUBE RECLAIMS containing only natural rubber: 
R-650—A soft, plastic tube reclaim made by our new “Dip Process” and especially suit- 


able for sponge rubber, cements and extruded items. 


BLACK RANGER—A tube reclaim of conventional type made by the digester process 


and recommended for electricians’ tape, cements and molded products. 


7717—-A pan process tube reclaim suitable for extruded or molded jobs where fast 


cure and high tensiles are desired. 


Write today for samples and full information 


P.O. BOX 365 BUFFALO 5, N. Y. 
Trenton—H. M. Royal, Inc., 689 Pennington Ave. 





68 YEARS SERVING THE INDUSTRY SOLELY AS RECLAIMERS 
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Continuous Plastic 


Film Calender Train 


scl 


VIBRATOR FEEDERS 


MAGNET! 
OE TECTOR SEPARATOR 





QUALITY PRODUCTION 


Multiple handling and other excessive labor costs 
have no part in production. 


Process engineering for continuity of flow can bring 
about efficiency through improved quality of product 
and reduced production costs. 


The engineering services of Giffels & Vallet, Inc. 
are available to the rubber and plastics industry to 
assist in the improvement of processing in your plant. 


GIFFELS & VALLET, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING DIVISION 
1000 MARQUETTE BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
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Sunolith and Astrolith 


Lithopones 


Preferred by 









leading Rubber 






Manufacturers for 






their superior 






performance 






by every 
check! "It is always 


wise to pay a little 
more for things 
which give you 
a lot more” 








*Trade Mark Registered 


ivision 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


Baltimore, Md. - Collinsville, tll. Oakland, California 
SUNOLITH* ASTROLITH* ZOPAQUE* CADMOLITH* 
Lithopone Lithopone Titanium Dioxide Cadmium Red and Yellow Lithopone 
April, 1950 17 
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JEEMCO™ 
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Yes, you will profit, as have many others, if you 
write to EEMCO for their proposition on Rubber 
and Plastics Processing Machinery. Engineered 
right, built right and of best obtainable materials 
you are assured of longer life and better production 
when you select EEMCO. If your present or future 
needs include any of the machines listed below, 
write EEMCO for a quotation. You will like their 
attractive prices and quicker deliveries. Standard 


and custom made, of course. 


LETT bee a & Mec. . 


. mola RUBBER WORLD | APF 













RUBBER AND PLASTIC 
MACHINERY DIVISION 











DO YOU KNOW? 5 QUICK STEPS 


That's all... when you package 
with Tite-Fit Tubing —_ 


By Using bEMlis Ti 
WITE-FIT TUBING 


REDUCE labor and material costs, because you: 

Y 0 lJ ELIMINATE handling heavy bales of burlap. 
ELIMINATE time required to open bales and remove 
bale coverings. 

ELIMINATE time required to cut burlap into sheets. 
ELIMINATE using more burlap than necessary. 
ELIMINATE all hand sewing. 

IMPROVE the appearance of your rolls. 


Turn package on side and fasten 
« tube at bottom with a wire tie. 
RECEIVE neat ee ae 


packages that are easy to handle, because there’s a 
handy ear on each end. 

SAVE TIME as TITE-FIT TUBING is easily and 
quickly removed. Just untwist wire tie at one end and 
slip tubing off. 

ELIMINATE chance of cutting into contents and dam- ae 
aging goods, as no cutting of sewing thread or goods Turn package upright and use both 
is necessary. « hands to take up slack. 






















1 Pull tube well down over object, 
« leaving an overage to cover bottom. 


Tite - fit 
Tite - fit 


Fasten top with a wire tie close to 
» Object to assure tight fit. 





This versatile tubing fits almost any shape and a wide 
range of package sizes. One roll may cover many : 
different diameters and lengths neatly, without waste os 

because TITE-FIT TUBING has stretch in both directions, Cut off the Tite-Fit Tubing about 3 


. inches above the wire tie. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 








' 





Bemis Bro. Bag Co. | 

BEMIS BRO BAG C0 5134 Second Ave., Brooklyn 32, N. Y. | 
s a O Send descriptive folder on TITE-FIT TUBING ] 

O Send sample. Our packages are approximately | 

Brooklyn 32, New York ________inches in circumference. (Please specify " 

Name _ a = I 

1 

Firm ire ee a eeats | 

Street es — | 

Cae one. - State 1 

S@Q@B GSE eR ew eT ee eRe ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee a 
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A JOSEPHTOWN, PA., on the south bank of 

the Ohio River about thirty miles ain 
of Pittsburgh, is the electrothermic smelter, which operates 
as a custom smelter, receiving both domestic and foreign 
concentrates. Constructed in 1930, the plant was de- 


signed to produce zinc oxide and to process 120 tons 


per day of zinc concentrate obtained mainly from 


the Company's zinc mines in St. Lawrence County, 
N. Y. Expansion of the plant and equipment during 
1939 and 1940 brought the processing capacity to 
upwards of 300 tons of concentrate per day. As a 
result of a postwar expansion program completed 
in 1950, at a cost of about $8 million, the plant's 


processing capacity has been doubled. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 


250 PARK AVENUE « NEW YORK 17 © Eldorado 5-3200 


Plant & Laboratory, Monaca, (Josephtown), Pennsylvania 
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“INDOPOL” Bulletin 12 
“INDONEX” Bulletin 13 


INDOIL CHEMICAL CO. 


910 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
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@ FINE particle size white pigment. 
Brightness 90-92. GOOD reinforcing. 
Excellent processing. 

»» SAMPLES SENT PROMPTLY ON REQUEST. «« 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, Ine. 


33 RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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R. D. WOOD 
Heating Platens 











SIZES Manufactured in any size within the ranges of 
7’ x 34 or 8’ x 26’, in thickness required. 
TYPES Supplied for steam heating or water cooling, 
or electrically heated by cartridge or strip 
elements. 
FINISH) § Furnished in three grades, from smooth tool 
to high polish emery and oil, dependent on 
| . . 
application. 
MATERIAL Special fire-box steel plate. rolled for finish 


and elimination of internal stresses. Tensile 





strength: 55,000 to 65,000 psi. 
PARALLELISM Maintained to practically any degree of ac- 
curacy required, regardless of size. Regularly 


supplied parallel within .0015’’-.003””. 


HEAT Precision designed to maintain uniform tem- 


DISTRIBUTION perature over the entire area of both top and 


bottom surfaces. 





CONNECTIONS Arranged at any position required by press 


construction—front, back, side edges or com- 





bination thereof. 


Specially designed and built multiple 
spindle drill for insuring parallel ports on 


CIRCULATION Properly assured in steam heated or water 


frue center line of platens. 
° cooled platens by design and special pre- 


Write without obligation, for information cision manufacture. 
on precision built R. D. Wood Heating 
Platens, for use in any standard or 
special application. jected to flow and hydrostatic tests. 


SAFETY Designed with ample safety factor, and sub- 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALVES FOR EVERY INTENSIFIERS 


EST. 1803 
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PARADENE 
NEVOLL 
R-16 


PARADENE 
NEVOLL * R-GRADES 
X-1 RESINOUS OILS 


PARADENE 
R-16 













Why not call on Neville’s PARADENE 


years of research and NEVOLL 
R-16 





NEVOLL 


R-6 © R-I7 © R-29 experience for help on 


your rubber production 
problems? 


PARADENE 
R-17 © R-19 © R-29 


R-12 ° R-16 
LX-685 © Products listed are all coumarone resins 


except Nevoll and X-1 Resinous Oil 





THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 


R-40 
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—OLIE ERIZED LUBRICAN r 


(LIQUID CONCENTRATE) 


Prevents adhesion of hot rubber slabs when piled . . . 
banishes dust nuisance by replacing soapstone or talc 

. prevents sticking during cure of extrusions and flat 
pan coiled tubing . . . excellent release agent for molds, 


mandrels, air bags, belt drums... equally satisfactory 





| for washing and finishing inner tubes; imparts satiny 
finish . .. greatly aids in the processing of insulated wire 
and cable. The Production Departments and Laboratories 
of many rubber manufacturers, through years of using 
GLYCERIZED, give ample proof of its outstanding qualities 
as a lubricant for natural, synthetic and reclaimed stocks. 


RUBBEROL ——__ SY'NTHIOLL 


QUALITY SINCE 1884 


GENS EKE BROT 
RUBBER MATERIALS DIVISION 
West 48th Place and Whipple Street 
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Technical data and samples upon request. 


¢xtrud:‘C)-{ube 


Chicago 32, U.S.A 
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RESILIENCE PROPERTIES OF ZINC OXIDES I. 
~~ GOODYEAR-HEALEY PENDULUM 
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PROTOX— 166 — 
ZINC OXIDE—A 
ZINC OXIDE—B 
ZINC OXIDE—C7 
ZINC OXIDE—D 





+x Oe 
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Protox-166 is outstanding among Zinc Oxides 
for its good rebound properties. The higher resili- 
ence it imparts to compounds is reflected in lower 
hysteresis loss, less heat generation, better per- 
formance and longer service life of rubber 
products. 

Protox-166 provides compounds with higher 
rebound than other oxides, primarily because its 
propionic acid treatment results in superior disper- 
sion and internal lubrication. The higher the load- 
ing, the greater the resiliency advantage for 
Protox-166 compared with a range of represen- 
tative untreated Zinc Oxides, as shown in the chart. 
Even 150 parts of Protox-166 on 100 parts of 
natural rubber provides 
a resilience within 5% 
of a “pure gum” com- 
pound. 


*U. S. Patents 2,303,329 
and 2,303,330 


80 
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PROTOX-166 GIVES YOU ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 
COMPARED WITH OTHER ZINC OXIDES 
LESS MOISTURE PICKUP 
LOWER DRY BULKING 
SPEEDS MIXING 
Permits larger master batches 
Faster incorporation 
Better dispersion 
Lower power consumption 
INHIBITS SCORCH 
IMPROVES TUBING AND CALENDERING 
Provides plasticizing effect 
Imparts smoother tubing 
Reduces die swell 
Cuts calender shrinkage 
Gives cooler running stocks 
HELPS REINFORCEMENT 
Improves tensiles 
Raises tear resistance 
Increases modulus 
Steps up resilience 














For further details, see “The Activator,” Vol. 9, No.1. 











If you are not yet using Protox-166, may we send you samples? 





aan HEAD PRODUC, 








THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


160 FRONT STREET - 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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A New Adamson United 


Horizontal Calender Designed especially for 


FLOOR TILE 


ececeeeveneeeeereeeeoeeeeeee eee eee @ 


This completely redesigned 30" x 54" two-roll, Front roll driven by means of Mill-Type, 
horizontal, floor tile calender, built for a leading Universal Coupling. 

manufacturer of flooring material, embodies the Roll Adjustments—automatic type, driven by 
following features: electric motors. Selsyns and counters continu- 


ously indicate exact position of front roll. 
Rolls—chilled cast iron, drilled type, sup- 
ported in anti-friction, self-aligning roller 
bearings, flood lubricated. 


Calender speed controllable over a wide 
range. 


Sight gages, valves and temperature indi- 
cators provided for controlling oil flow to 
each main bearing. 


Connecting gears housed in separate pinion 
stand, running on fixed centers, with oil 
flood lubrication. 





ADAMSON 
UNITED 











CENTRALIZED ELECTRICAL CONTROL PANEL 
FOR TANDEM ARRANGEMENT OF TWO CALENDERS 


1. Speed Control and Indicator for Calender No. 1, 
2. Speed Control and Indicator for Calender No. 2, 


3. Push Button Control 
for Both Roll Adjustment Motors. 


4. Selector for Roll Adjustment Motors. 
5. Roll Gap Indicator—Left Adjusting Screw. 
6. Roll Gap Indicator—Right Adjusting Screw. 


7. Variable Speed Clutch and 
Emergency Brake Control. 


8. Selector Switch for Either Tandem or 
Individual Operation. 


9. Pinion Stand Lubrication Pump Controls. 
10. Main Roll Bearing Lubrication Pump Controls. 
11. Main Drive Motor Control. 


Write for our new calender catalog. 
I RIES CRETE 


ABAM & ON 8) N (TE QB Enlarged view of electrical control panel 
SCAMPANY 





We can furnish field service on honing 
AKRON 4, OHIO refiner and calender rolls in place. Write 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED ENGINEERING & FOUNDRY COMPANY for details. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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AMERICAN 
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AMERICAN ZINC, 












ZINC 









LEAD & SMELTING CO. 
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United rolls are in use in leading processing plants 


UNITED ENGINEERING throughout the world. Their wide acceptance is the 


result of progressive research and more than 30 years 


AND FOUNDRY COMPANY experience in roll design and manufacture. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Consult us on your next requirement. Our en- 
Plants at Pittsburgh - Vandergrift - New Castle, gineers will be glad to assist you when specifying for 


Youngstown - Canton ° ° . 
conventional applications or for new or unusual 
Subsidiary: Adamson United Co., Akron, Ohio 


Affiliates: Davy and United Engineering Co., Ltd., processes. 


Sheffield, England - Dominion Engineering 
Works, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Canada 
S.E.C.1.M., Paris, France 


Designers and Makers of Rolls and Rolling Mill Equipment 
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fot VINYL PLASTISOLS - ORGANISOLS - EMULSIONS: 


AS WELL AS REGULAR VINYL 
MILLED AND CALENDERED FILMS...  &f 





STABELAN E is the new well-balanced heat and light stabil- 
izer . . . It permits higher temperatures for better films 

STABELAN E is compatible with all tested pigments . . . Even 
organic reds hold their hue and age well when used with it. 


STABELAN E gives excellent light fastness and outdoor aging 
... It improves the transparency of clear films... It gives films 
that do not absorb water and do not “blush”. 


xk*nwKk* 


FOR HIGH 


. A BETTER STABILIZER vr AND 


ITY 





BRANCHES: BOSTON, TRENTON, CHICAGO, ANGELES 
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...in these JOHNSON 


Rotary Pressure Joints 


The Johnson Joints pictured here are the largest ever 
furnished the rubber and plastics industry. But it’s 
not their size alone that makes them such big news. 
In the installation and development of such massive 
units you can read fresh testimony to the fact that 
Johnson Joints have introduced a new standard of 
operation. 

There is simply no more efficient way to admit 
heating or cooling agents to rotating rolls. There is 
no better way to provide for roll drainage. And there 
is no other way that ends so many of the troubles of 
the ordinary stuffing-box; Johnson Joints can quickly 
pay their own way out of savings in maintenance 


LON nih aiitipainanie, 
“TARE Aa See megaiier and 


alone. Johnson Joints installed on calender manufactured by 
Sizes and styles for every need, including the Farrel-Birmingham Co., Ansonia, Conn. These are the largest 
new self supporting Type S; write for literature. ever furnished the rubber and plastics industry. Note the lugs 

on bodies for simple rod support, permitting use of flexible 


hose connections. 


We 


| e_..- aan 
ANN, << CONDENSATE aa 
L a CTEM 
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e Rivers 


¥ £3 
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without discoloration or stain 
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. Lr ere 





OST rubber compounds require the addition of an anti- 
M oxidant material for age-resisting properties . . . to 
prevent cracking, checking, hardening and loss of strength. 
But most antioxidants tend to discolor the finished product 
or to stain materials with which they come in contact. 

For white rubber products . . . white sidewall tires, crepe- 
soled shoes, sponge rubber cushions, sanitary goods, refrigera- 
tor gaskets, and the like . . . Koppers offers you Di-tert-buty] 
para-cresol (DBPC). Tests have shown that DBPC is an 
effective antioxidant with non-discoloring and non-staining 
qualities. 

The effectiveness of Koppers DBPC as a rubber antioxidant 
in comparison with other commercially available antioxidants 
is discussed in detail in Bulletin C-9-115-2. Write for this 
bulletin and for other literature on DBPC. Send your requests 
to Koppers Company, Inc., Chemical Division, Dept. IRW- 4, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


WITH © 
KOPPERS 


DBPC 


WHITE SIDEWALL TIRES. Added to rubber com- 

pounds from which ‘white sidewalls” are 

. fabricated, Koppers DBPC give age-resis- 
tance without causing discoloration. 


—— 


KOPPERS 





KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
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2500-TON MODEL. Note automatic power-driven 
billet loader on left column. Also convenient auto- 
matic pushbutton controls and integral pumping 
unit mounted on press. These encasing presses are 
available in capacities from 1000-tons to 2500-tons. 


AKE ERIE! 


ENGINEERING CORP. 
BUFFALO, NY. US.A. 


i Pomme ene CN 


LAKE ERIE® 


April, 1950 


1 A 30% faster extrusion 
4 Modern pushbutton 


] Extreme rigidity under 


8 Sensationally low pressure 


g Maximum accessibility to 








HOSE ENCASING PRESSES 


@ featuring the first major improvements in over 20 years 
e@ 30% faster extrusion rates than heretofore available 
e@ selected by leading plants for their newest installations 


Hose encasing presses remained basically unchanged for 
years...until Lake Erie backed by its many years of experi- 
ence in the manufacture of extrusion presses stepped into 
the picture and developed these outstanding units. Leading 
plants were quick to take advantage of their superior speed, 
efficiency, dependability and ease of operation. You will want 
to know all about these presses if you manufacture hose... 
and our engineers will be glad to tell you all about them. 
No obligation. Write or call us for details. 


































OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES 


rate than with previously 
available presses. 


Compact self-contained 
pumping unit design. 


Fully-acutomatic operation 
after loading. 


control. 


Adjustable pre-set speed 
and pressure controls. 


Automatic loading (stand- 
ard on large, optional 
on smaller presses). 


full load. 


required by the die-block 
to extrude lead. 


all working parts. 





1000-TON MODEL. Large forged steel columns 
running through heavy spacers are shrunk into place 
at assembly. This pre-stresses the columns above 

> the capacity of the press and maintains press 
rigidity under load. 


LAKE ERIE ENGINEERING CORP. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND SPECIAL MACHINERY 
General Offices and Plant: 

531 Woodward Avenue Buffalo 17, New York 
DISTRICT OFFICES IN NEW YORK, CHICAGO and DETROIT 
Representatives in Other Principal Cities in the United States and Foreign Countries 
Manufactured in Canada by: Canada tron Foundries Limited 
Leading manufacturer of hydraulic presses—all sizes and ty pes 
Metal Working...Plastic Molding... Forging...Metal Extru- 
sion...Processing... Rubber Vulcanizing...Stereotype Molding 
Plywood... Wallboard...Special Purpose. 
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An important announcement to all Rubber Molders: 
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GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
NOW OFFERS YOU 


An improved, more efficient 


Silicone Release Agent to help vou mold 


better products 


A new General Electric silicone emulsion for use as a mold release agent in the 


rubber industry offers important advantages to users. 


This new emulsion (G-E 81161) has been thoroughly tested in the laboratory. It has 
already been used commercially, and accepted, by the largest rubber manufacturers. 
The introduction of this improved emulsion was purposely withheld until everyone 
concerned with the evaluation of the product was satisfied that it was right in every 
respect. 
Here are some of the special features that this new G-E silicone emulsion 81161 
offers users: 
1. Superior mo!d coverage—better performance on intricate molds. 
2. Exceptional stability at room temperatures and above—it remains 
stable up to 150 F. 
3. Hard water stability; it remains stable 24 hours at 750 PPM in 
14‘. dilution. 
4. Stability under mechanical working; won’t break or cream under 
repeated recycling in centrifugal pumping system. 


5. Will not stain light-colored stocks. 


G-E 81161 is suitable for mold spray or bag dip. It is rust-inhibited, it has low tox- 
icity, and many other important advantages. We suggest you try it yourself—see in 
your own plant how you can turn out better molded products, cut rejects, and increase 
production by reducing mold down time for cleaning. Write today for more details. 
Address Section J1, Chemical Department, General Electric Company, Pittsfield, 


Massachusetts. 


Silicones for Industry 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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natural, reclaimed or synthetic . . . you can find the right accelerator 
among those in regular production at Monsanto’s big plant devoted to the 
development and production of rubber chemicals. For your free copy of 
the 32-page booklet, ““Monsanto Chemicals For The Rubber Industry,” 
and for data and quotations on any Monsanto Chemical, mail the 

coupon or contact MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


R\Ght Whether your rubber products are thick or thin. . . light or dark... 


920 Brown Street, Akron 11, Ohio. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
ee . e e . e e e e e . . . : . e e . e . . s . . e e ° . . . . e . 7 . . . . a . . . 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Rubber Service Department . 
; 920 Brown Street, Akron 11, Ohio : 
ONSAN ) Please send, free and without obligation, the booklet, ‘‘Monsanto Chemicals For The : 
Rubber Industry,’’ also data and quotations on the following x 
——————— 5 iho ra. A Serer ah goo os 18 1b Doe SAS rei A alole. Sire, Avie ere Se eel ene > 
CHEMICALS “> PLASTIC 
H I¢ Rie “Gy s A Le CLIT ga ERROR TOO DL EE OT ORACLE RT OP or aE ee Title ° 
ein brows i) LETS, OAS RT REEL OT SER oe PRP PROT aa fe Re ee 7 
NICE eas lat ay acre a ee et Sie ats cater tuatcleck esa ‘i 
City .. Zone State : 





SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MAN KIN D 
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YOU NO LONGER PAY A HIGH PREMIUM 
FOR KNIFE BLADE MOLDS 


As RECENTLY as six years ago the manufacture rapidly, with exact precision. The special saws 
of knife blade molds was a troublesome and used leave no burrs. Insertion of knife blades 
expensive process. proceeds smoothly, quickly. 

The cutting of innumerable slots to precision This development by Bridgwater has resulted 
depth was slow and difficult. Insertion of knife in savings to tire manufacturers of up to 50% of 
blades was a patience-trying task for even the the premium formerly paid for knife blade molds. 
most skilled craftsman. It is a typical example of our determination to 

The machine shown above, designed and built design and build equipment of such a type that 
by Bridgwater, saws slots in molds for knife blade we are able to produce economically molds of 
inserts with a gauge as low as .015”. It does it whatever characteristics the tire industry requires. 


ATHENS MACHINE DIVISION 


GWATER MACHINE COMPANY 
Arron , Okero 


FOR BETTER MOLDS FOR BETTER TIRES SPECIFY BRIDGWATER 
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COATING’S 
CALENDAR 


cate closely at the picture above, and you'll 
see a spark jumping from the metal test panel to 
the electrode in the technician's left hand. 

That means the coating on the panel is not 
in a continuous film or is broken . . . protection 
thereby is not complete. We say the coating has 
a “holiday” in it. 

Sometimes these “holidays” aren't visible to 
the naked eye. So Flintkote researchers use this 
method of testing electrically to be certain that 
the coatings tested meet the conditions for which 
they were formulated. When the tell-tale spark 
appears .. . back the coating goes for further 
development until it passes every test with 
flying colors. 

And this is only one of literally hundreds of 
painstaking tests that Flintkote researchers make 
on every product. Housed in one of the most 
modern, efficiently equipped buildings in the 
industry, the staff of this new research labora- 
tory sets the pace for Flintkote plants from coast 
to coast... to assure better products and better 
results consistent with lowest possible costs. 

Whether your problem is one of coatings for 
sound deadening, protection from water or 
weather, fume resistance or acid corrosion... 
adhesives or floorings . . . see what we have now 
and can offer you for the future. 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


Industrial Products Division 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


FLINTKOTE 
_ Products for Industry 


Os Atlanta , Boston * Chicago Heights 


| 
| 





Detroit * Los Angeles * New Orleans 


Washington * Toronto * Montreal 


Tt One or more of 24 separate laboratories 
constantly evaluate Flintkote products 
step by step from raw materials to field 
performance, from initial development to 
mass production. Both Company and 
Customers profit by this svswrance from 


reseadrvcey, 


This “pilot scale’ ribbon type mixer ™> 
enables the laboratory to reproduce pro- 
duction conditions quickly and accurately 
for research and testing of a variety of 


asphalt mastics. 





@ Scientitic equipment in use here permit 
complete analyses 


quantities, sometimes no larger 

















pinhead, are available. Techniqu 
this assure purity, reduce cost, speed 
Operation and increase accuracy in the 
Flintkote Laboratories. 





This small scale rubber mill is used to => 
break down various rubber materials to 
just the right consistency for use in new 
products or processes. Full size operation 
follows in the production of versatile 
fluid rubber and rubber-like adhesives, 
coatings and sealers. 
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A LOW 
COST 






' PANAFLEX BN-1 is an economical, light- 
colored plasticizer for synthetic rubber — es- 


pecially butadiene-acrylonitrile type. 


This new hydrocarbon plasticizer completely 
replaces dibutyl phthalate in nitrile rubbers — 
produces soft vulcanizates having high tensile, 
excellent elongation, and very low modulus. 
PANAFLEX BN-1 plasticized stocks possess 
good ageing properties, superior electrical char- 
acteristics, and show good gasoline and oil 


resistance. 


LSM | 









An 8-inch Shaw 
Strainer 


BUNA N PLASTICIZER 
PANAFLEX BN-1 


EXCELLENT FOR 













a 
PRODUCTS! 
SPECIFY GRAVITY ...... ey 0.9440 
COLOR, NPA ay 1'/2 
REFRACTIVE INDEX ... : . 1.553 
DISTILLATION, °F = oe 560-730 
ODOR : Excellent 
VISCOSITY, SSU @ 100°F 240 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


eraRCeny oe 7" / 
DIVISION 
merican Refining Corp 


122 East 42nd Street goyvepryasyaTy Plant 
New York 17, N.Y " Gey Texes City, Texes 





§ 


WE HAVE BEEN MAK- 
ING ALL TYPES OF 
EXTRUDERS FOR THE 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1879. 





Your enquiries will receive the 
benefit of over 65 years’ expe- 
rience. We also manufacture 
a wide range of other pro- 
cessing plant for the Rubber 
and Plastic Industries. 






FRANCIS SHAW & CO. LTD. MANCHESTER W ENGLAND 


R-140 - 
inniA RUBBER WORLD 
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The 


GENERAL ATLAS 















When it’s you KNOW... 





PELLETEX rubber compounds 
don’t have to be labeled. 
You know there is only 
one SRF carbon black to 
give your product that 
resilience and flexibility, 
that truly superior feel. 
Because it’s “engineered 
for your product”, you 


know that PELLETEX 


can do your job. 











Carbon Co. 











77 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Herron Bros. & Meyer Inc., New York and Akron 

Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago 

Raw Materials Company, Boston 

H. N. Richards Company, Trenton 

The B. E. Dougherty Company, Los Angeles and San Franc 
Delacour- Gorrie Limited, Toronto 








6" Stratuer 


WITH SLABBING HEAD 











Here is just another of the many 
examples of National-Erie design 
. the result of nearly a half cen- 
tury in engineering and producing 
machines for rubber and plastics 
working. Mechani- 
cal features are in- 
corporated in NE 
strainers which 
have always result- 
ed in year in year 
out operation at 
lowest cost. Let us 
consult with you 
n your rubber or 
plastics machine 


ABOVE: 6” strainer with combination slabbing 
head in open position 
LEFT: 6’ strainer with combination slabbing head 


: 
neeas. in closed position 


NATIONAL ERIE CORPORATION | 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA @ U.S.A. 
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AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT . 
ca 

: ‘ saa an 

Alco Oil & Chemical Corporation is now in a position “ 
to supply you with he 
Wi 

VULCARITES = 

ru 

pr 

COMPOUNDING DISPERSIONS OF RUBBER CHEMICALS lo 
Vulearites are supplied as individual dispersions of zine oxide, sul- M4 
fur. antioxidants and accelerators. Composite dispersions of these 1); 
chemicals are also available. So 
Inquiries on special dispersions formulated to definite specifications Cr 
are invited. Wi 
Gl 

* * * G| 

Samples and technical service available promptly on request. fu 
Gl 


) PRODUCTS 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION \ wien company inc. 


TRENTON AVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. N cy ariorte, N.C. 
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Wing- 


Another 
li -Jtay 5 ite new non-staining anti-oxidant — 


like Captax, the outstanding accelerator—seems des- 
tined to become one of the most popular rubber chemi- 
cals. Offering the best balance of properties of any 
anti-oxidant available today. Wing-Stay S$ is tops in 
non-staining, non-discoloring characteristics and rock- 
bottom in price. 


Wing-Stay S, although relatively new. is being used 
extensively by some of the largest. most progressive 
rubber companies in the country. Included in’ those 
products where its used to best advantage are the 
following light colored compounds: 

White Sidewall Tires + Rubber Flooring + Impact 
Resistant Stocks + Foamed Rubber Products + Latex 
Dipped Goods + Rubber Sundries + Synthetic Shoe 
Soles + Latex Coatings + Mise. Molded Items. 


Compounders of natural rubber or latex can secure 


Wing-Stay S in any quantity from Goodyear. Users of 


GR-S can get Wing-Stay S$ already incorporated in 
GR-S 260 through the Office of Rubber Reserve. For 
further details, write, today, to: 


GOODYEAR, CHEMICAL DIVISION, AKRON 16, OHLO 





oodyear Achievement 


Check these properties 
then try Wing-Jdtay § 
Densitv—1.08 ¢/ml or 9.0 Ibs /gal 
Viscosity —20-50 r.p.m. in a Stormer 
\iscosimeter using 100 ¢ wt @ 25°C 
Refractive index— ND 25—1.598-1.690 
Color—9 or less on Gardner Scale 
Flash Point—360°F (Cleveland Open Cup 
Method) 
Heat stability —no decomposition after hours 
ate250°G 
Low volatilitvy—only 3.200 weight loss to 
evaporation after 4 hours at 95°C 
Will not hydrolize—practically insoluble 
in water 


Solubility —completely soluble 
in most Common aromatic 


solvents Z Tr 3 sacar | 





We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD”— Every Sunday IBC Network Akr 
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Designed To Extrude 
RUBBER or PLASTICS 


hi these days of rapidly changing development- 
owners of Royle extruding machines are in the ad- 
vantageous position of being able to adapt their ex- 
truders to either rubber or plastics production. If 
vou are faced with the problem of extruding rubber 
and plastics the versatility of ROYLE extruders i- 
of paramount importance to you. Whether you re- 
quire a light or heavy production extruder features 
have been incorporated to assure maximum results. 
Phe change-over is quickly and simply accomplished. 


Send for your copy of Bulletin No. 148. It describes 
these features and how they may be applied to older 
type extruders. 
ROYLE +2 Extruding Machine. 
Non-extended cylinder, plain tub- 
ing head. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS PATERSON 


N. J 






“PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN 








London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. TERSON N 
James Day ‘Machinery’ Ltd. J. W. VanRiper J. C. Clinefelter H. M. Royal, Inc. PA 0 3 ‘ EW JERSEY 


REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 JEfterson 3264 LOgan 3261 











Trade Mark 


HEVEATEX 


CORPORATION 


78 GOODYEAR AVENUE 
MELROSE 76, MASS. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO, ILL. AKRON, O. DETROIT, MICH. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








Natural and Synthetic 


Latex and Latex Compounds 


for all purposes 
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Vinyl peasticiing 


robe 


marring? 


processing? 


CARBIDE ano CARBON 
CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street [Tg New York 17, WN. Y. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


In Canada 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto 





“Flexol” is a registered trade-mark of UCC 
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low temperature flexibility? 


water stiffening? 


Nine FLEXOL Brand Plasticizers to help solve your com- 
pounding problems... 

FLEXOL DOP [di(2-ethylhexyl) phthalate ]—best basic plasti- 
cizer for vinyl chloride resins... max. color now 50 Pt-Co 
FLEXOL 3GO [triethylene glycol di(2-ethylbutyrate) | — low 
temperature flexibility in sheeting... good heat stability 
FLEXOL DHP [di(n-hexyl) phthalate] — strong solvent action 
on resins at high temperatures . .. aids hot processing 

FLEXOL 8HP [di(2-ethylhexyl) tetrahydrophthalate | — excel- 
lent electrical properties . . . like DOP in most uses . . . low cost 
FLEXOL 4GO 


smooth film and sheeting . . 
temperature flexibility 


[polyethylene glycol di(2-ethylhexoate) | — 
. good hand and drape . . . low 


FLEXOL 8N8 (diester amide type) — rapid processing... good 
light stability ... very low volatility 

FLEXOL TOF [tri(2-ethylhexyl) phosphate |—tops in low tem- 
perature flexibility ... resistant to water extraction 


FLEXOL TWS — smooth processing . . . resilient films... great 
permanence 
FLEXOL R-1 — resinous plasticizer . . . permanent . . . non- 


marring ... resistant to oil extraction 


For technical information on FLEXOL plasticizers, write or call 
the nearest CARBIDE office. 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Division N-4 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Room 328 


Please send me without charge 8-ounce samples of FLEXOL plasticizers: 


DOP [] 8HP [ TOF 

3G0 [J 4GO | TWS 

DHP 8N8 R-1 
JU SLLLCD gos Rien Pe PaaS eae A aCe Are aR a 
ETE Cy AN SR OR cor ace rae ree 
PUAN RAI r sec Neti ata «Shae Aenea Ciara ne oe ara nea a ta Ss 
a IAT ROC ERE CE OES Tea Ido State 
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Industrial Aromatics and Chemicals 








330 West 42nd Street + New York 18, N. Y. 
Branches: Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Seattle, Los Angeles, Montreal, Toronto 








‘DEAL WITH A SUPPLIER WHO KNOWS 
THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Electrical Equipment for 


Calenders * Extruders * Mills > Banburys * Conveyors ° Etc. 





CONTROLS REDUCERS 
MOTORS MOTOR-GENERATOR SETS 


All equipment — New or Used — Fully Guaranteed 


ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
Experienced in Engineering Special Drives and Controls 








SERVICE — QUALITY — DEPENDABILITY | 


Wee b- C SUPPLY Co. 





P. 0. BOX 991 Talnsliia taewes 
AKRON, OHIO WAIbri lee 1174 
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LW. 
MORRIS 
~TRIMDIING 
MACHINES 


ARE 
INCOMPARABLE 











| There is a MORRIS 
| Trimming Machine for 


Every Trimming Job 


Vail Address 
6301 WINTHROP AVE. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


CABLE: “MORTRIM” 





























TANNEY: COSTELLO 


INCORPORATED 



































P.O. BOX 1112 
868 E. TALLMADGE AVE., AKRON 9, OHIO 








REPRESENTATIVES FOR: 


5. J. PIKE & CO., INC. 


Rubber — Natural and Synthetic 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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FARREL-BIRMINGHAM PROCESSING UNITS 


are ‘‘measured’’ for production efficiency 





F-B* PRODUCTION UNITS 


Banbury Mixers * Plasticators * Pelletizers * Mixing, Grinding, Warm- 
ing and Sheeting Mills * Bale Cutters * Tubing Machines * Refiners 
Crackers * Washers * Calenders * Hose Machines * Hydraulic Presses 
and Other Equipment for Processing Rubber and Plastic Materials 


*TRADE-MARKS REGISTERED 





Economical processing is dependent, to a large 
extent, on a continuous flow of production. In calen- 
dering, for example, once proper running tempera- 
ture has been reached and the gauge accurately 
set, interruption of scheduled production can be 
costly. 

Farrel-Birmingham processing units—such as 
Banbury mixers, mills, calenders and extruders—are 
built in a wide range of sizes. This enables us to 
engineer a complete production layout in which all 
machines work full time, at capacity. 





In such a layout, production flows evenly, without 
costly interruptions caused by the “starving” or 
“choking” of succeeding machines. Furthermore, 
manual aid and supervision are reduced to a mini- 
mum. In some cases an individual unit will require 
no operator at all. 

Before you purchase new processing equipment, 
why not look into the advantages of matched units, 
“measured” tor production efficiency? One of our 
engineers will be glad to discuss your processing 
problems with you at any time. Why not call on 
them today? 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC., ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 


Plonts: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. : 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles, Houston 


-Ctumingham 














Announcing... 


AKTONE 


Accelerator Activator 


Aktone is a new amine type accelerator 
activator designed for use with thiazole 
and thiuram primary accelerators to produce 
maximum increase in activity with minimum 
scorchiness. In most cases this is accomplished 


at a substantial cost saving. 





Write for descriptive bulletin. 





J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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HUBER 


Channel Blacks 





Furnace Blacks 
Manufacturers of 
Rubber Clays 








‘pwn Chemicals 
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FACTORY PRACTICE PROVES 


FASTER, TIGHTER, BETTER CURES 


“™ BISMATE 


Extremely Safe-Processing plus the advantage of High-Speed 
Cures at high temperatures with natural rubber. The accelera- 


tor for C.V. wire production. 


CUMATE 


Exceedingly Fast-Curing accelerator for GR-S. Safe from scorch 
at processing temperatures. Excellent for intricate molded 


articles that must have high Hot-Tear resistance. 


SELENAC 


Fast-Curing ultra accelerator for Natural and GR-S rubbers. 
Powerful Heat-Resisting accelerator for stocks that must con- 


tain low sulfur. 


TELLURAC 


Fast-Curing, Safe-Processing ultra accelerator for use in GR-I 
and Neoprene W. Excellent for Inner Tubes where short cur- 


ing cycles are desired. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. wc. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Extrusion and Applications of Extruders 


N THIS paper I do not wish to pose as an authority 
on extrusion or the design of extruders: rather | 
wish to discuss applications of extruders, basing my 

opinions on the many years of experience and background 
of the National Rubber Machinery Co. 

Seldom can the design or selection of an extruder be 
made on a strictly scientific basis except when all condi- 
tions can be fixed, and then a single-purpose machine 1s 
the result. 

Some of the conditions affecting extruder performance 
and features of extruder design that are of major im- 
portance are listed in the following tables : 


Paste 1. Conpitions AFFECTING EXTRUDER PERFORMANCE 
1 Nature of compound. 
Size and shape of desired extrusion 


Tolerance limits of extruded section 


Type of feed. 

53. Condition and form of material as supplied. 

6. Maximum and minimum volume of production required 

7. Temperatures of stock delivered to machine and extruded fron 
the die. 

8. Type and style of die head used 

9, Temperatures of heating and cooling medium available. 

10. Main purpose of extruder operation; i.e., is material only to be 


extruded to shape, or is further mixing and blending required? 


11 Screw clearance in cylinder, thrust bearing and drive. 

Under item 11 of Table 1, the following table of 
clearance between screw and bore of evlinder liner for 
both new and used machines over a range of extruder 
sizes is also offered. 


Tape 2. ScREW-CYLINDER CLEARANCE FOR NEW AND Usep MAcHINES 
Diametrical Clearance between Screw and Bore ot 
Cylinder Line1 
Extruder Size —- - — 
Inches New Machine Used Machine 
y 007-.009 025-.030 
3 OO8-.010 HIR-.( 
010-.012 030-.035 
} .010-.012 030-.035 
6 012-.015 050-.055 
8 13-016 055-.06 
8 013-.01¢ 055-.060 
Ww 017-.020 O60-.065 
l 017-.02 60-065 


Features of extruder design, separated into those im 
portant to operation, maintenance, and reliability, as 
compared with those important to production perform 
ance and the quality of the extruded product, are liste 
in Table 3. 

In making a particular installation of an extruding 
machine or tuber, its specifications can usually be based 
on actual performance records from previous applica 
tions. In view of the many variables involved in extruder 


1 Vice president, National Rubber Machinery Co., Akron, © 


A. L. Heston’ 


design and operation, it should be obyious that there is 
no such machine as a “standard” extruder. Component 
parts of extruders that are well standardized, however. 
are the base, the drive, and the transmission. In contrast. 
those parts not so well standardized are the cylinder. 
feed hopper, liner, feed screw. and die head. 








TABLE FrEATURES OF EXTRUDER DESIGN 
AL Operation, Maintenance, and Reliabilit 

1 Drive: Variable speed DC m fo stant spec AC 
vari-speed coupling 
Transmission: Worm or double-herringbone gear-ty pe 
Bearings: Radial and thrust. marine type or anti-friction st 
or taper rolls. 
Liners: Hardened and corrosion resistant 

5. Screws: Heat treated wit! ened t St 
Lubrication system, oil seals and packings 








Quick interchangeability of feed screws, liners, < . 
&. Circulation system = for cooling 1 heating me 
B. Production Performance and Quality of Extruded 
1 Screw characteristics 
Length of cylinder screw 
Feed hopper: size ur 1 ite 
} Die head and die 1 
5 Relation of end ser « spide 
t Range of die areas 


Recent advertisements in the trade journals feature an 
extruder for “both rubber and plastics.” I do not believe 
that an extruder should ever be considered as a universal 
machine. For any applications, whether it be for us¢ 
with rubber or plastics, | would recommend the follow 
ing procedure in designing the best possible machine : 
(1) Use a standard interchangeable drive, which incor- 
porates a double-herringbone gear transmission, directly 
coupled to the motor with all shafts mounted on. bail 
and roller-type radial and thrust bearings. (2) Select the 
proper cylinder and screw of characteristics best suited 
for the material and job at hand. 


Nature of Compound, Size and Shape of Extrusion, Etc. 


Without being rubber chemists, we have learned the 
importance of determining the extrusion characteristics 
of the compound before selecting a specific type of ma 
chine for production. experience has enabled us to deter 
mine reasonably well the tvpe of feed hopper and screw 
best suited for the average rubber stocks used in tires and 
inner tubes. arly in the large-volume use of GR-S and 
Butyl synthetic rubbers we found modifications to. the 
feed screw desirable. Today, as a result of the work ot 
rubber technologists in the Akron Rubber Group anid 


elsewhere, synthetic rubber stocks, especially 


as recards 
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HE Akron Rubber Group held a very important and successful symposium on rubber 
machinery and processing in Akron, O., on February 3, 1950. Mixing and extrusion were 
the two subjects covered, and a large amount of important information was recorded. 

Space limitations prevent our presenting all of this material in one issue but publication 
of the talk on extrusion by A. L. Heston, of Natural Rubber Machinery Co., and of the results 
of the panel discussion on that subject has been accomplished in this issue. 

The talk by D. Comes, of Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., on mixing and the results of the 
panel discussion on that other major rubber industry operation will be published in a later 




















~ | pel es ive CE Np! ved while it tl 
. eXtt e! 1 cturers Nave retined ind d 
ed screw designs s it substantially the same ma 
ve used 1 extrusion of both natural and 
ber stocks for tires and tubes. 
On the other hand, some of the stocks used in me 
wbber 2 s, wl extruded through intricately 
1 1 die s of restricted irea, present ditterent pl iblems 
( ¢ ] ( ] stax toa he ubber 
spt e] ers ] screws are required. Also, t 
. called ( s\ ( WUD De Is DeS extrude 
still another tvpe of screw, usually of decreasing 
d chrome plat iT st ESS ster ir corro 
resistance 
Feed Hoppers and Feeding 
cat 1 of the ef 1 hoppe ) ne ome it the extruder 
barrel is favored over the top center ype of feed hopper, 
d the f er with undercutting * most helpful with 
strip feeding of sto If the stock is supplied in the 
I pellets owever, tl » center teed Opening Is 
elv Satistactor\ 
More important than location, perhaps, are the size 
| the shape of the feed hopper. Many extruders are 
1 on which the feed opening is too small. There 
should be no limitation in the size of the feed opening, 
vided the first feed flight of screw is held in proper 
elation to the Oppel lengt] 
feeding stock by hand will not generally give so satis 
or so uniform extrusion as may be obtained by 
feeding the stock mechanically directly from the warming 
Hs in the form of a strip. With strip feeding the 
problem is to accommodate the stock delivered from con 
stant speed mill rolls to the speed of the extruder screw 
] ther words, screw operating speeds are often not 
ial to the speed of delivery of the strip from the warm 
¢ mills, with the result that the strip of stock is folded 
nd buckled into the feed hopper. 
\ eal stock feed rate is obtained when a strip of 
proper cross-section is ted to the tuber a speed very 
slig less than the pe ipl eral speed of the root or base 


the feed screw: variation in extrusion rate is met by 





sting the width o fed. In this type of op- 
eration the strip is wou the root diameter of the 


screw continuously and is not cut off intermittently. If 
i 


ight does cut off the feed strip, result ing 
| the evli *, undercutting of screw 
hopper Mav overcome this difficulty, 


‘reut feed hoppers are preferred. 





Screw Characteristics and Selection 


\Ve have received many requests to supply extruder 
screws to fit machines manufactured by others and whe 

1e screw is specified to be “exactly like that furnished 
NRM machine serial No. X.” A number of such screws 
have been sup P ied and are in daily operation. In mosi 


ases the machine’s performance has been substantially 


A. L. Heston 


nnproved by selectin 








a screw suited to the 
ae 

material and where 

oe | ++ 49 ] 
special attention has 
heen paid to the die and the extruded product. Such 

+1] ] 1 1 “4 c ° . 
Istahiations sSHNoule « witn care. however, since 
it has heen well establishe int the «ize and the desion 
C ila el) Well establish at Tile ize and the cesign 
ft the teed hopper bear a very important relation to 
in ] 


\ccuracy of sectional size and tolerance limitations of 
the extruded stock further govern the selection of the 
screw as well as determine the production rate. \Where 
great accuracy is of paramount importance, a screw of 


slightly decreasing pitch is recommended. Ir size_ or 
weight per foot of the extruded section does not have to 


be held within too narrow limits, a substantially higher 
production output may be obtained for the same. size 
machine, by use of a single flight, uniform pitch screw, 
with a double flight at the discharge end for only about 
1% turns. 


Relation between Die Area and Screw Capacity 

In order to keep extrusion temperatures as low as 
‘sane he the slippage of material in cylinder and screw 

hould be held to a minimum. Friction between material 
er screw and between material and liner is necessary 
only to the extent of providing psequati: and uniform 
pressure at the die. In this connection the relation of die 
area to screw capacity is extremely see Sigs (should 
be 4:1 or 8:1). In many installations breaker plates and 
screens are used near the end of the feed screws thre ugh 
which the discharge is caused to flow. Often these plates 
are used to break down or smooth out pulsations from 
the screw rather than to screen out foreign matter. Be- 
cause of the back pressure caused by these restrictions 
to the flow of material through the extruder, in addition 
to that caused by the die, overall extrusion efficiency may 
often be improved more satisfactorily by selecting the 
proper screw for a particular operation and eliminating 
strainer and breaker plates entirely. 

With a given-size cylinder and drive a large amount 
of flexibility of operation may be obtained by changing 
only the feed screw. If a wide range of die sizes (areas 
of die openings) is to be used on a particular extruder, 
however, then a second feed screw is recommended to 


extend the range of efficiency of the machine. 

If it should be desirable. for example, to use 2 relatively 
large tuber and yet maintain efficient operation when 
extruding sections that could have been run on a some 
what smaller machine, a second screw of shallow flight 
depth should used interchangeably in the larger ma 
chine. 

Mixing and Extruding in One Operation 


When the conventional tread and tube extruder is fed 
directly with warmed stock, fully mixed and plasticized, 
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1 Set SCREW DIAMETER 














oiamane _ ‘ opposite RPM of screw. 
TATE ELI Veli or 2 Read LBS./MIN. opposite 
RPM of Screw 120 100 90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 Specific Gravity. 
28 «6303S 40 5060 
STRAINERS (B5./MIN. “f Hiitisutiduutissidissti & To select size and speed of 
machine set LBS./MIN. desired 
50% Blind Screen Clean Screen opposite Specific Gravity. 


TUBERS 


MOTE HP. requirements for any size machine 
ore 1 HP. per LB. per minute for average 
e Sc 





| 1BS./MIN, * , 7, s : : 
i | 
Specific Gravity 


30-3540 50 @ Read SCREW DIAMETER and RPM 
in top window. 


5 ‘ ter Set PIEET CHA! (op Mayened 


NRM Production Calculator 


maximum output should result. Screw-type machines 
(both extruders and strainers) are often used, however, 
for further mixing, warming, and blending of materials. 
It is not impossible now to feed many stocks cold, i.e., at 
room temperature, into our latest-type tuber where al 
most any desired amount of blending and plasticizing can 
be done, This type of machine is of special advantage in 
segregated departments of large plants or in’ small 
mechanical rubber goods plants where neither mills nor 
Banbury mixers are in use and the stocks are received 
cold from outside sources. 

An operator needing an additional 3/2-inch extruder 
and warming mill, for example, may obtain the desired 
increased production by installing only a 4%-inch (or 
possibly a six-inch extruder), fitted with a special cold 
feed cylinder and screw. One such extruder will more 
than equal the production from a 32-inch tuber fed 
with prewarmed stock. The advantages of such a single 
machine installation are that less than one-half of the 
floor space and less than one-half of the cost are required, 
and also that less power and less maintenance are re- 
quired than for the warming mill and smaller extruder 
installation. 

In general, an extruder of conventional design is a 
good mixing machine. There is a tendency, however, for 
one particle of material to follow in its place “in line.” 
so to speak, rather than commingle with other particles 
of material just ahead or just in the rear of the proces 
sion. Nevertheless, when an extruder is designed 
especially for warming, mixing, and blending and with 
materials always in close contact with cylinder and screw 
walls, the overall efficiency may be substantially higher 
than that of some of the present-tvpe regular mixing 
machines. The screw-type machine has the advantage of 
continuously working materials uniformly at all times: 
whereas in the batch method of mixing much time is lost 
in loading and discharging the machine, during which 
time the equipment is not doing any actual mixing. The 
batch method of mixing also involves more variables from 
the beginning to the end of a given operation which re- 
quires greater attention to mixing cycles and charging 
procedures, On the other hand, the proportioning of the 
feed to a continuous mixer of the screw type is a major 
problem. 

A\n extruder may be made an efficient, continuous, 
stabilized mixing machine by the solution of this one 
problem of feed. Since we now have screw-type machines 
with adjustable torpedoes for milling, and machines in- 
corporating the principle of recirculation of stock with 
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added inventory in the cylinder, the continuous mixer 
is a reality in many applications. 

A fundamental principle sometimes overlooked in ex- 
truders is that the stocks commonly worked with have 
very poor heat conductivity characteristics and are for 
the most part good heat insulators. Therefore, unless the 
stock is kept in relatively thin, rather than in large thick 
masses, the heating or cooling cannot be done very effect 
ively. The walls of the cylinder or of the screw of an 
extruder may be heated or refrigerated without obtain- 
ing efficient heat transfer to or away from the mass of 
stock within the machine, unless the stock is in the form 
of thin sheets or is continuously subdivided, separated, 
sheared, rolled, and scrubbed against metal surfaces of 
substantially higher or lower temperatures. 


General Considerations on Extruder Performance 


More than three years ago National Rubber Machinery 
Co. undertook to study the performance of many ex- 
truders in operation in tire and other rubber goods 
plants. Much data and information were obtained on 
more than 100 ditferent machines, the majority of which 
was made by our company. For the sake of comparison, 
however, a number of extruders made by others were 
observed, and performance data obtained also. 

Because the tabulation of all of this information is too 
cumbersome to work with, the results have been arranged 
in convenient form for everyday use in the NRM Pro 
duction Calculator. This is available to qualified persons 
if a request is forwarded to our offices in Akron on com 
pany letterheads. You will notice that the Calculator may 
be used to select the size of machine required for a de 
sired production; or it may be used to indicate quickly 
the production that may be obtained from a given-size 
extruder or strainer when operated under average con- 
ditions. 

In conclusion, I would like to list a series of recom- 
mendations of what not to do if you wish to obtain 
maximum output and efficiency from your extruder in 
stallations. 


Don’t’s OF EXTRUDER OPERATION 

1. Don’t select an extruder that is barely large enough 
for the particular die or job at hand. 

2. Don't try to operate extruders with constant speed 
motors if variable stock conditions, die sizes, etc., are 
involved. 

3. Don’t fail to select a die head arrangement which 
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will avoid a stagnant mass of stock between the end of 


the screw and the die. 

4. Don’t expect uniform extrusion without uniform 
feed, 

5. Don't expect uniform feed without a screw of cor- 
rect flight characteristics throughout its length. 

6. Don't start feeding a tuber until after both cylinder 
and die have been warmed to normal operating tempera- 
tures. 

7. Don't stop a tuber, leaving cold water circulating 





for even a short time, and expect to start again with cold 
stock in screw and die head, without expecting overload 
or damage to the equipment. 

8. Don't expect low extrusion temperatures with high 
screw speeds. Better check size and type of screw suited 
to the requirements. If the optimum size is not available, 
better use a shallow flighted screw in the next size larger 
machine at average speed rather than attempt to use the 
next smaller-size machine operated beyond its efficient 
speed range. 


Panel Discussion on Extrusion 


OLLOWING the above talk by Mr. Heston many 
questions were answered by a panel of experts and 
Mr. Heston on problems in connection with extruders 
and extrusion. C. A. Ritchie, The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
chairman of the Akron Rubber Group acted as modera- 
tor. The panel of experts consisted of the following: 
George Bruggemeier, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; 
Paul Beebe, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; A. W. Phil- 
lips, General Tire & Rubber Co.; R. H. Wattleworth, 
Goodrich; all of Akron; and P. Fay, United States 
Rubber Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Q. What are the advantages of fixed pin die vs. adjustable 
pin and die for extruding rubber products, particularly thin- 
gage articles? 

A. Mr. Phillips. For the extrusion of inner tubes the fixed 
pin mandrel or anvil pin does a very good job of eliminating 
spider marks, permits faster extrusion at lower temperatures, 
and, I believe, permits somewhat easier die adjustment since 
you only have to adjust the die ring. For extruding sections 
thinner than inner-tube gage, I have no recommendations avail- 
able. For inner tubes and tire curing bags the fixed pin die 
a good job, and it has the additional advantage of per- 
operators when adjustments are 


does 
mitting the easy training of 
necessary. 

Q. In the design of extrusion dies are the following items 
of significance in connection with the speed of extrusion, 
smoothness, and swelling characteristics of the extruded 
section: (1) length of die proper; (2) angle of contour of 
the inner slope of the die; (3) thickness of the breaker or 
strainer plate. 

A. Mr. Heston. The design of the tuber die, and most par 
ticularly its length, is most significant to the operation of the 
The following recommendations apply to the die head 

(1) Keep the die as close as possi- 
ble to the end of the screw, and a better job of extrusion will 
ie should be within about 1 screw 
diameters from the end of the screw. (2) The angle or contour 

f the inner slope of the die should be kept smooth and should 
diverge as gradually as possible from the diameter of- the 
cylinder to the die itself. In wide extrusions such as the unit 


machine. 


i] 1 . ° 
as well as the die proper: 


result. In general, the die 











tread and sidewall combinations, it is necessary to choke the 
center portions and divert the flow to the edges. In such in- 


stances temperature control of the die head, particularly at the 
edges, in addition to the temperature control maintained at the 
‘enter of the die head, will have an important bearing on the 


quality of the extrusion produced. 

“ tics are usually dependent on (1) the 
compound, and (3) the pres- 
extruded 
trolled by or be a factor of the die contour. 
according to the old prin- 
mooth extrusion from 


acterist 
) the 


of the stock at the die. The smoothness of the 





ion may be con 
The die-maker must understand that 


lraulics, he cann 


ie ¢ 1\ i expect as 
a die having sharp edges or right-angle surfaces. Most die- 
makers do understand the need of a diverging angle on the 
lischarge side of the die since this type-angle produces an iron- 


ng effect on the surface of the extruded section. 

Q. Is it possible to control the temperature of tubing 
machine dies? Should these dies be heated with gas, steam, 
or electricity? What are the general effects on extrudability 
of non-uniform die temperatures? 

A. Mr. Heston. It is usually necessary to warm the die when 
synthetic rubbers and plastics, and 


extruding both rubber or 


this heating should be done before the machine is started. The 
die may be heated with gas, but I have not had any experience 
with controlling die temperatures with this type of heat. It is 
common practice, when working with thermoplastics, to use 
thermostatically controlled electrically heated dies. 

More important than heating, however, is the ability to cool 
parts of dies. With dies requiring the inner mandrel or pin, 
it is desirable to have a cooling medium circulating through that 
portion of the die. It is also common practice with inner tube 
dies to make the inner contour (cone) of aluminum or aluminum 
alloy not only because of lighter weight, but also because of the 
better heat transmission as compared with steel. 

Q. What is the most economical method of producing 
the heavier gages of sheet stock: tube machine or calen- 
der? 

A. Mr. Beebe. An extruder can be used successfully and 
economically for certain types of heavy-gage sheeting. As the 
gage is lowered, a smaller area of die opening is used, and the 
stock temperature becomes progressively higher. Many of our 
present-day stocks cannot stand the higher temperatures de- 
veloped under these conditions. 

I would suggest as a lower limit for extrusion of sheet stock 
a figure of 0.125-inch. Of course inner tubes are extruded at a 
gage of 0.060-inch, but generally the circumference of these 
tubes and therefore the equivalent width are less than that in 
sheeting stock from a calender. The range of gage between 0.060- 
and 0.125-inch may be a debatable area for extrusion, but above 
0.125-inch the use of the extruder presents interesting possibili- 
ties. 

For sheeting stock 0.125-inch and greater the tuber has the 
following advantages over the calender: lower capital expense; 
lower operating expense, particularly when compared with 
sheeting requiring multiple build-up; and freedom from. blister- 
ing. On the other hand, there is a tendency toward somewhat 
higher operating temperatures when making sheeting with the 
extruder, and there is the possibility of somewhat rougher sur- 
faces than with the calender. The usual procedure is to ex- 
trude through a round die with a small compact head, which 
procedure therefore eliminates most of the stresses in the sheet, 
and then split the extruded tube lengthwise at the die. 

I do not believe there are too many extruders in use for the 
production of heavy-gage sheeting, but from the increasing 
amount of activity in the field at the present time I rather 
suspect an increase in the use of this type of equipment. 

Q. What are the relative merits and disadvantages of ex- 
truding two-piece “cap and base” tread by using: (1) two 
tubers in tandem with the tread laid up continuously on a 
belt, and (2) two tubers with dual-head and a common 
die? 

A. Mr. Bruggemeier. There are apparently no merits to 
the tandem method of operation, which has the disadvantages 
that there is a tendency toward tread cracking in the finished 
tire and, when working away off-gage and off-weight treads, 
sidewall stock is introduced into the succeeding runs of tread 
stock, 

The general trend is apparently toward dual-operation where 
a uniform bond between the sidewall and the tread is obtained. 
With dual operation it is also possible to trim the sidewall from 
the tread and eliminate blends of tread and sidewall stocks. 
Possible disadvantages are higher operating temperatures and 
also the usual trouble with the different rates of shrinkage of 
the sidewall and tread stocks, which causes some operating dif- 
ficulties. 

Q. What extruder screw designs are best suited for 
the various rubbers? 
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A. Mr. Heston. | would not undertake to recommend any 
specific screw for any particular rubber until tests on a small lab. 
extruder provided information on the extrusion characteristics 
of that rubber. We have, however, pretty generally settled on 
two types of screws that are satisfactory for better than 80% 
of tire and tube applications. The first is the single-flight screw 
with a double-tip at the end, used in either variable or uniform 
pitch. To compensate for the added compression due to the 
balancing flight introduced at the discharge end, the root dia- 
meter of the screw is sometimes tapered. The double-flight at 
the tip helps distribute and overcome the effect of flow pulsation 
that might otherwise detract from the smoothness of the extruded 
section. 

The other type of screw that holds second place in popularity 
for tire and tube stocks is the double-flight screw with slightly 
decreasing pitch. Difficulties with this type of screw may re- 
sult if the compression ratio in the screw, i.e., the decreasing 
pitch, is not carefully selected with respect to the material be- 
ing handled. 

Perhaps we have learned a bit more in handling thermoplas- 
tics than we have with the various rubbers. The compressibility 
of rubbers used in most tire and tube stocks is comparatively 
small, and with a screw of decreasing pitch more heat may be 
developed than can be tolerated. 

Q. Is the use of the Mooney viscometer the best means of 
stock control when it is required to maintain good extrusion 
characteristics? 

A. Mr. Beebe. There are three problems in the control of 
the quality of mill room stock that may or may not have a 
direct bearing on the question of extrusion characteristics. First 
is the problem of scorch control, which may be pretty well solved 
by the simple device of modulus testing in the millroom control 
laboratory. Next is the problem of maintaining the prescribed 
shape of the extruded section, which involves the swelling and 
shrinkage characteristics of the stock being used and the gage 
ot the section. In this connection the use of the plastometer for 
control is advantageous, but in my opinion it makes no difference 
whether the Williams, Mooney, or Scott machine is used. As 
a matter of fact, I don’t believe there is much correlation between 
plasticity and tubing characteristics. Therefore this test and the 
modulus test are, to my mind, specific for a given compound, and 
you will have as many standards in the laboratory as you have 
compounds in the line. The important thing that is accomplished 
by the use of these control tests is to keep the stock in the mill- 
room under control, and if we can do that, we can insure pretty 
uniform stock at the conclusion of the mixing procedures. 

Aside from the considerations of control testing, for develop- 
ment work the use of the two-inch laboratory extruder, according 
to the method of Garvey, Whitlock, and Freese,’ is very satis- 
factory for determining the extrusion characteristics of a stock 
or developing stock with the least possible extrusion characteris- 
tics, or both. The method, however, is too slow for factory con- 
trol testing. 

Even though control of the mill room stocks in the overall 
sense has been achieved, I would like to point out that unless 
proper procedures are used at the warm-up feed mills for the fac- 
tory extruders and unless the extruders are ted uniformly, i.e., 
uniform weight per unit length, the extruded sections will not 
be of constant quality irrespective of the type-stock or the amount 
of control testing done on it. Important also in this connection 
is the proper procedure for workaway of scrap stock from the 
tubers. 

Q. What is the best method or methods of controlling 
the speed of extrusion at the die in order to overcome or 
prevent uneven stresses with sections of adjacent variable 
cross-sections? 

A. Mr. Fay. I believe the variable cross-section of a tire 
tread extrusion might be considered an adequate example of the 
type of sections mentioned in connection with this question. 

Mr. Heston in his answer to the second question on the design 
of extrusion dies covered several important factors which are 
repeated here with some additional comments as also apply to 
this problem of uneven stresses. 

(1) The design of the die head. 

(a) Proportioning the cavity so as to maintain balanced 
pressure to the finished die. 

(b) Providing shortest possible distance between end of 
the screw and the discharge point at the finishing die, 
consistent with cavity width. 


1Ind. Eng. Chem., 34, 1309 (1942). 
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{c) Unobstructed flow is necessary and is aided by highly 
polished surfaces in the extruder barrel. 

(2) Temperature of the die head and finishing die 
Means should be provided in the design of the die head t 
allow for temperature control of the sidewall section inde- 
pendent from the center or tread section. Sidewall cavities 
should be kept at much higher temperatures than the center 
of the cavity. Means should also be provided to kee} 
the finishing plate die at the required temperature either 
by use of steam or electricity. I do not recommend the 
use of gas heat. 

(3) The finishing die plate should be carefully designed so as 
to permit only the minimum tension and stretching of the 
extruded stock between the tuber and the conveyer. The 
stretch should not exceed 3%, and it is preferable to kee] 
it between 1% and 2%. 

(4) Proper compounding and sufficient milling and warming 
of the stock before extrusion is, of course, essential 

(5) The use of extruders of more than sufficient capacity for 
a particular job, which permits operation at moderate 
screw speeds and low extrusion temperatures, is very 
desirable. 

(6) Provision for continuous and uniform feed with minimum 
temperature variation. Some of these requirements are 
not readily obtained with the single screw extrusion unit 
Multiple-screw extrusion units allow more leeway in that 
the sidewall section is kept entirely independent up to the 
point of entry into the shaping die, both with regard t 
screw speed and temperature control. Because of the 

large range of shapes which extruders are generally re- 

quired to produce, however, it is doubtful if a die head 

could be designed to extrude successfully all shapes, sizes, 

and width across the face of the die. The best solution 
to this problem is to minimize rather than eliminate stretch 
in the thin sidewall sections. 

Q. What combination of screw design, die design, and feed 
control is best suited for obtaining a dense or non-porous 
extrusion? 

A. Mr. Beebe. Any combination of equipment design and/or 
formulation which will permit a lowering of the extrusion tem- 
perature, will increase the density of a given stock 

Any extruder equipment design that has the ability to provide 
maximum output of the screw per r.p.m. will provide minimun 
extrusion temperatures. 

One difficulty in maintaining proper conditions to prevent 
porosity in extrusions is the tendency on the part of some ex- 
truder operators to underfeed their machines by at least 33'3% 
This practice results in increased extrusion temperature since, if 
the stock feed is at or near maximum capacity levels, the lowest 
possible temperatures are maintained, and denser extrusions 
result. 

In my experience the single-screw machine provides the max 
mum output per r.p.m. and therefore the desired lower operating 
temperature. In addition the use of a large undercut feed hopper 
will raise output per r.p.m. to its highest possible level. In this 
connection the use of a roller feed may also further increase 
output, lower temperature, and produce a denser stock. 

\ll of the above observations apply for operation at a single 
r.p.m. It follows, therefore, that if you increase the output 
per r.p.m., you will increase the output of the extruder 
Conversely, if the output is satisfactory, improvements in operat 
} 


ing procedure may be used to decrease the r.p.m. of the extruder 


while the same output is maintained and this condition will result 
in lower operating temperature and, again, a denser extrusior 
The extrusion temperature will vary about 1° F. per change i1 
one r.p.m. of the screw. 

Another procedure that is frequently very effective in increas 


t tne 


ing the density of extrusions is lowering the temperature at 
end of the screw. Drilling or increasing the size of the cavity 
of the nose or circulating a cooling medium within the screw, as 
suggested by Mr. Heston are means for lowering the tempera 
ture at the discharge end of the machine. 
Q. What is the best combination of screw design and die 
design to use when feeding stock cold to the extruder? 
A. Mr. Fay. My experience in handling cold feed stock is 
limited to bead wire covering. [ 
is first extruded in round form about 
by immersion into running water, passes through a soap solutior 
to prevent sticking, and is allowed to coil naturally in 55-gallor 


In this operation the feed stock 


4-inch in diameter, is cooled 


cans. 
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Q. What ett methods are employed for preventing 
the collapse of gum tubing during the extruding operation ? 
A — aenwe I believe that this question was intended to 
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Q. What is being done to develop adjustable dies for 
camelback and tread extruders? What are the limits of size 
which can be run from an extruder without changing the die? 

















A. wr. Phillips rhe first part of the t refers specifi- 
amelback dies, I believe. There n ay be adjt satutde dies, 
bit I never saw one Chere is a lot of very fine work bei ¢g done 
Ww vide slab (the biggest size in a group of sizes) is run, 
i smaller sizes the wide slab is trimmed to the desired 
sions his same type of operation also permits you to 

Val é ft an extruded section by limited amounts. 
lt I ) vitl i given die you ¢ mited to one size 
s ive set tw three 1our five, and even a 
g umber of sizes of inner tubes and two or three sizes of 
4 ick run out 1 particular die in each case, but generally 
4 s oor quality, variable weight, and showed poor ad- 





erence to specifications in both instances. I | believe you will get 
] I - extruded arti 





> if you confine 
rself to running one size section from one size die, and, it 
the best job you know how in making that die. 
OQ What is being done on means of strip feeding an ex- 
truder without the use of a warming mill? 


A. —_ Heston. I think I have answered this question at 





eas In prev its. We find a number ot plants 
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we developed a tuber that may be fed with cold stock 





Wi t 4im that ire getting something for nothing 
ng the tuber wit! id stock, but we have tried the machine 
some tough tread compounds and with some tough synthetic 
rs and are extruding these materials rather successfully 
ugh rather intricate dies from stock fed cold. Applications 


new tuber require the selection of one size larger than 
en production, and a drive of somewhat greater 
wer is also required comparison to requirements when 
stock is fed to the extruder in the usual manner. The 





equal that for the two-unit produc- 
nd extruder, each with an individual 








Q. What is the proper speed relation between the warming 
mill strip feeding roll and the extruder screw? 
A. Mr. Fay. Th 


extruder screw speed and the feed mill roll sp 


fe 15 4 very broa relation between 








ning at different speeds, and we are 


the san xtruder screw speeds 





Delivery R s 


the extruder r screw speed is the volum« 


ot feed machine ls per minute. It is 





quite important to use extruders of st capacity; they cat 
be operated at relatively low speeds. Ii too small extruders are 
used for a given stock load, there is danger in that they must 
be operated at very high screw speeds in order to handle the stock 
from the feed mill, and this situation results in high extruder 
stock temperatures. increased amounts of scorched stock, cured 





stock in the die head, and also the problem ot handling the stock 


extruded at higher than average speeds 


There are, no doubt, limits below and abx 


we those quoted whicl 
would cause trouble, but, I believe. the wide range of feed mill 
speeds currently in use would indicate the absence of any general 
problem in connection with the relations between feed mill and 
extruder screw speed ratios. 

Q. What advantage can be gained by the use of: shallow 
extruder screw, single-lead extruder screw, double-lead ex- 
truder screw, or variable pitch extruder screw? If double- 
pitch extruder screw is used, should it be double-pitch in the 
feed box area? 

A. Mr. Heston. The shallow flight extruder screw became 
of GR-S. We found that by re 


ducing approximately 30 from the full depth of flight of this 


most popular with the advent 


ned lower extrusion temperatures with little 





type-screw we obti 
loss in output. 

With regard to the matter of single 
is controversial, I believe we should also add the factor of vari 
able pitch. Mr. Beebe gave you some ot his ideas, and I touched 
on this point in earlier comments. I certainly will not under- 
take, in the short time allotted here, to analyze the subject. 

I would certainly recommend with the use of the double-pitch 
extruder screw that the flights continue into the feed hopper in 
he die. It is necessary 
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order to obtain uniformity of discharge at t 
to carry both flights through to the feed hopper so as to be sure 


1 h flight, ie. stuffs 





that each revolution of the screw loads each 
the cylinder uniformly with each revolution. 
It is problematical how far one can go cutting away that 
one flight and still be able to distribute equally the load between 
flights. By “how far’, I mean the distance trom the feed hopper 





to the second flight 


Children’s Shampoo 
Shade 


\IR washing is more 
j for babies and 
| n and less trouble 
for mother with a new 
hampoo shade made by 
B. Kleinert Rubber 
0. New York, N. Y.., 
from Vinylite plastic, a 
oduct ot Bakelite 
ny. al SO Of New York. 
new shade keeps 
soap out of the tode ller’s 
eyes, ears, and mouth 
and eliminates those in 
dignant howls. The shade 


Te : is made in clear pink, 
Vinylite Plastic Shampoo Shade oy yellow, or green. 


for Children with an elastic band that 


stretches to fit all children’s head sizes 
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Recent Rubber Industry Developments 


In the Wire 
and Cable Industry 


R. D. Schatzel' 


URING the vear 1949, keen competition developed 

between the several types of rubber and thermo- 

plastics used in the wire and cable industry for 
this was the first time in history when all were available 
in abundant quantity. Natural rubber has made a definite 
bid for preference on the basis of cost. There has also 
been some improvement in the quality and uniformity of 
natural rubber, but considerable further improvement is 
necessary if it is to equal prewar standards or approach 
the standard attained by chemical rubbers in these 
respects in the last few vears. 

The recent announcement of the French Indo-China 
rubber producers that they will mark the grade of natural 
rubber on each bale according to its plasticity and rate 
of vulcanization will be of considerable assistance, but 
until better uniformity of moisture resistance and amount 
of electrolytes in the ash of natural rubber is provided, 
the compounder of wire and cable insulation will not feel 
that natural rubber is equal to the GR-S now obtainable. 

GR-S continues to be the preferred rubber for insula- 
tion uses. In some cases this preference is based on 
quality and processing uniformity. In other cases the 
choice is based on compound cost, especially where severe 
service demands are not encountered as in building wire. 
In the last half of 1949, however, natural rubber made 
considerable progress in the replacement of GR-S for 
wire and cable insulation use. 


Evaluation of “Cold Rubber” for Insulation 

During 1948 “cold rubber” (GR-S_ polymerized at 
41° F. instead of 122° F.) was proclaimed as a startling 
new development and an improvement over regular 
GR-S as well as natural rubber. All the claims for “cold 
rubber” have not, however, been realized in any field of 
application, although it appears to have some important 
advantages over regular GR-S and may have an im- 
portant value to the wire and cable industry. 

In 1949 a rather extensive program of evaluation of 
“cold rubber” was carried out by the Wire & Cable 
Technical Advisory Committee of the Rubber Division, 
United States Department of Commerce. As a part of 
this program, Office of Rubber Reserve, RFC, arranged 
for the manufacture of special “cold rubber” polymers 
for insulation use. These polymers were designed to 
duplicate the special GR-S supplied by the plant operated 
by the Naugatuck Chemical Division, United States 
Rubber Co., at Naugatuck, Conn. “Cold rubber” poly- 
mers for wire insulation were produced at Naugatuck 
and also at a standard GR-S plant operated by the same 
company at Borger, Tex., and made available to the Com 
merce Department Technical Committee for evaluation. 
It was hoped that from this work it would be possible to 
determine if “cold rubber” had any advantage for wire 
and cable insulation or sheath and also whether “cold 
rubber” from a standard copolymer plant could be used 
satisfactorily for insulation compounds. 


1 Vice president, Rome Cable Corp., Rome, N.Y. 
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N 1949, India RUBBER WORLD ran a short series of 

summaries on recent developments in various branches 
of the rubber industry and its technology. These summaries, 
prepared by members of our Editorial Advisory Board or 
other leaders in the industry, brought forth favorable com- 
ment at that time. 

We are ttherefore glad to be able to_ present 
herewith four more of these summaries covering the period 
of the last half of 1949. Since we are able to present them 
all at one time, we have grouped them together in our ar- 
ticle section. We expect to provide additional summaries in 


future issues. EDITOR. 





This program is still continuing although tests on the 
first series of polymers provided have been completed. 
Preliminary indications are that processing of the “cold 
rubber” polymers is satisfactory. No breakdown of the 
rubber is required, but some modification of the process 
ing techniques used for GR-S or natural rubber are 
required. Moisture resistance and electrical characteristics 
of the polymers tested are not satisfactory when com 


pared to the GR-S now available. The aging char 


acteristics of the “cold rubber” polymers are also slightly 
inferior to those of regular GR-S. From these prelimin 


ary and incomplete results it appears that it would 
possible to use “cold rubber” prepared at a standard co- 
polymer plant provided the above mentioned deficienct 
were overcome. The other physical properties of 
rubber” in both insulating and sheath compounds are 
about 30° better than with regular GR-S. 

During the late war it was necessary to provide natural 
rubber for thin-wall insulations and for colored sheaths 
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for government use, where required. It is possi lat 
“cold rubber” polymers may be developed for these ap- 
plications should the need arise. “Cold rubber” polymers 
with improved moisture resistance and better electrical 
characteristics are being prepared and will be investigated 
by the Commerce Department Technical Committee. It 
is hoped that this investigation will be completed and the 
results made available to industry this vear. 


Other Rubber and Plastics Developments 


The use of Butyl rubber insulation has been extended 
during the past year for both high-voltage applications 
and for applications where heat resistance is an important 
factor. This development extends the range of applica 
tions of rubber insulations and brings forward a new 
competitor to older forms of insulation, such as varnished 
cambric. 

At the winter convention of the American Institute 
lectrical Engineers in) New York in’ February, a 
symposium on cable insulation for chemical plants was 
conducted. An interesting group of conference papers 
was presented which emphasized the extent to which new 
plastics are depended upon to bring electrical service to 
such an important segment of industry. Neoprene and 
thermoplastics were generally recommended for this type 
of service. Neoprene has been accepted generally for 
heavy-duty sheath compounds, and this type of synthetic 
competes on an increasing scale with lead, rubber, and 
treated textile braid coverings. As vet there has not been 
any appreciable use of nitrile type rubbers in the wire 
and cable industry. 

The use of polyvinyl chloride plastics for wire and 
cable insulations has been extended to higher temperature 
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ranges through the development of new plasticizers and 
stabilizers. Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., has extended 
approval for appliances with this type-insulation to serv- 
ice at 90 and 105° C. Ingenious methods of printing and 
striping the surface of such insulation have been de- 
veloped and permit identification of individual units of 
multi-conductors as readily as was formerly done with 
patterned braids. 

The use of extruded nylon as a thin protective sheath 
over polyvinyl chloride and polvethylene insulation has 
increased in the radio field and has been specified for 
many government uses. 

Also in the field of thermoplastics, an important addi- 
tion recently made its appearance in a flame-resistant 
polyethylene compound. This polymer is compounded to 
give it a wide range of flame resistance and electrical 
characteristics with only a minor depreciation of its 
excellent electrical properties. This development may 
bring polyethylene more directly in competition with 
plasticized polyvinyl chloride for use as insulation or 
protective sheath. Long-term evaluation of polyethylene 
in the laboratory and in service is still required to deter- 
mine its exact place among the polymers used for insula- 
tion work, but it already has an important place for 
special applications. 


HIS brief report is being written at the moment 

when the statistics on rubber for December are 

being released ; sc we can now view the entire year 
of 1949 fairly clearly. (It is true that there may be vear- 
end adjustments in the Department of Commerce data, 
hut it is not expected that these will be great.) It was a 
vear of lower prices for crude natural rubber and of 
lower consumption of all rubbers so that it becomes very 
interesting to see how the position of reclaimed rubber 
stood up. 


Reclaimed Rubber Consumption and Price in 1949 


In 1949 the consumption of new rubber dropped about 
7% (from 1,069,400 to 990,600 long tons) below the 
corresponding figure for 1948; whereas the consumption 
of reclaimed rubber dropped about 15% (from 261,100 
to 222,700 long tons). The consumption ratio of re- 
claimed to new rubber dropped only from 24.4 to 22.5%. 
This performance is unexpectedly good and shows that 
the reclaiming industry in 1949 operated at an average 
capacity of about 80% on a five-day-week basis (equi- 
valent to about 70% on a six-day-week basis). 

The price ratio of crude natural rubber to reclaimed 
rubber began to fall in September, 1948, and continued 
downward almost without interruption until August, 
1949, when it leveled off. The price reduction of 1/4¢ a 
pound of first-quality whole tire reclaim, which was made 
pretty generally throughout the industry in July, did not 
appreciably atfect this price. ratio. In December, 1949, 
it began to rise for the first time since the Spring of 1948. 

To sum the matter up reclaim has behaved better than 
the bare price data would indicate, and the reasons are 
not hard to find. 

it must be remembered that this country does not yet 
enjoy a completely free rubber market. Not only do we 
have a large and rapidly expandible synthetic rubber 
industry, but we also still have enforced use of synthetic 
in transportation items. In other words, even though 
crude natural rubber was cheaper than GR-S in 1949 
(especially considering all commercially available grades 
of natural rubber), the tire industry could not take full 
advantage of that fact, being compelled to use a specified 


2 Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co., East St. Louis, Ill 
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We are approaching the end of a half-century of ac- 
celerated progress in the application of electricity. Every 
application of electricity is through a wire of some torn 
The first large power generating station was the Pear! 
St. Station in New York, N. Y., which went into opera- 
tion in 1882. Current from its generators was distributed 
by copper wire which was laid in pump logs, which were 
then filled with asphalt. In the progress in electrical 
insulation since that time, the chemist has been a most 
important contributor. 

Further to visualize the progress that has been made in 
the insulation of wires and cables, it is only necessary 
to realize that in 1900 oil saturated paper, varnished 
cambric, and a very inferior grade of rubber were the 
major available types of insulating materials. All of these 
types required protection by means of a lead pipe sheath. 
It would be quite impossible to imagine a hearing aid 
cord, a cord for an electric razor, a portable mine loco- 
motive cable, or the wiring of a television set with cables 
of that design. Perhaps research in the field of high 
polymers in the last half of the present century will make 
possible as great progress in the design of wire and cables 
and permit the application of electricity to our service 
and comfort to an even greater extent than it has in 
the first half. 


In Reclaimed Rubber 
J. M. Ball’ 


proportion of GR-S at a delivered price of about 19'%4¢. 
First-quality reclaimed rubber at 8% to 8%4¢ retains 
most of its attraction against this competition. 

Another point to consider is as follows: After issuance 
of the revised R-1, September 26, 1949, reducing the 
mandatory use of GR-S in tire Group 1 to a minimum 
average of 35%, it might have been expected that the 
resulting increased use of natural rubber would have 
been accompanied by a reduced use of reclaim from cost 
considerations. Such a change did actually occur, as 
evidenced by the drop in consumption ratio of reclaimed 
to total new rubber in transportation items : 


1949 x 
August 179 
September i724 
October 16.7 
November 16.4 


The total change was relatively small, however, because 
shortly thereafter the supply of off-grade crude natural 
rubbers practically dried up, with the result that in 
December the spread between No. 1 Ribbed Smoked 
Sheet and No. 3 Amber was only about 34¢ a pound. 

The corresponding ratios for non-transportation items 
for the same months are: 


1949 % 
August 34.3 
September 35.5 
October 33.9 
November 2.8 


The Department of Commerce is just now beginning 
to report consumption data broken down with respect to 
transportation items. Two-thirds of the total new rubber 
and one-half of the reclaimed rubber used in 1949 went 
into transportation items. 

There is no attempt here, however, to deny that lower 
prices would stimulate greater use of first-quality re- 
claim. Historically, the greatest consumption of reclaim 
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has been in periods when the price ratio was in the range 
t 2.5-3, which with 8%4¢ first-quality reclaim would 
nean a natural rubber price of 20-25¢. But with a syn- 
thetic balance wheel at 1812¢ such a price for natural, at 
least for any extended length of time, does not seem 
likely. If the reclaimers are to face facts, they must in 
the long run lower costs or improve the quality of their 
product or do both. 

One more comment may be made on the subject of 
prices. The wholesale price index or semi-manufactured 
articles was slightly lower in the Fall of 1949 than it was 
a year before that; whereas the price of first-quality 
whole tire reclaim last fall was still slightly higher than 
it was in the Fall of 1948. The actual index, however, 
for reclaim was only about 70 against an index of about 
150 for semi-manufactured articles (1926100). 


Technological Developments 


What have been the technological developments in the 
reclaiming industry? They have not been big, but they 
have been significant. 

In the first place there has been a larger offering of 
low-price blends for the purpose of meeting a demand 
for a fairly large volume of good processing material at 
a price. On the whole these new offerings represent good 


HE two most important new compounding mate- 

rials developed in the recent past are undoubtedly 

“cold rubber” and the fine furnace blacks. Both 
materials have been treated voluminously both in the 
popular and the technical press. Their most important 
applications are in tire treads, and in practice their ad- 
vantages are usually combined since, when they have 
been properly compounded, the benefits are additive, re- 
sulting in a substantial improvement in tread per- 
formance. 

A frequent misconception respecting the fine furnace 
blacks is that their virtue is confined exclusively and 
peculiarly to “cold rubber.” This is definitely not the 
case as Fielding has shown.* An equal improvement re- 
sults when fine furnace blacks are compared with EPC 
black in both standard GR-S and in natural rubber. The 
following tread wear index figures are from Fielding’s 
report. 


, % % Low % 
Natural Improve- Improve- Temp. Improve- 
Rubber ment GR-S ment Rubber ment 
50-EPC 100 90 11 
50-HAF 111 11 100 11 123 10.8 


These data illustrate the above point and also demon- 
strate the additive character of the effects of the two 
materials. 

It would be interesting to know in just what manner 
these two materials contribute to better tread wear. The 
lack of precise information with respect to the factors 
which contribute to tread wear makes the elucidation of 
their contributions somewhat unreliable at the present 
time. However one might approach the problem by com- 
paring first, the differences in the physical properties of 
tread vulcanizates prepared from standard GR-S and 
from low temperature GR-S (using the same black in 
both), and, second, the differences in the physical prop- 
erties of an EPC reinforced vulcanizate over those of one 
reinforced with one of the fine furnace blacks (using the 
same rubber in both). 

With respect to*the first comparison, the outstanding 
differences are a substantially improved tensile strength 
and a substantially improved resistance to crack growth 
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value, but in some cases a low price has been achieved 
at the expense of cleanliness. 

Certain minimum staining (sometimes called non- 
staining) reclaims have appeared which represent a real 
accomplishment on the part of the reclaimer. Non-bleed- 
ing reclaims for use in carcasses of whitewall tires are 
also available. Light-colored reclaims are being offered 
in quantity, but they can no longer be made in large ton- 
nages from carcass scrap, which in the past has been 
the source of a large proportion of this type of material. 

sutyl reclaim, made chiefly from Butyl inner tubes, 
has come into wide use, not only in Butyl tubes, but also 
in mechanical and automotive goods. It is used chiefly 
either compounded by itself without new rubber, or in 
conjunction with new Butyl. Its aging properties are 
excellent. 

Road tests have been made showing that reclaim may 
now be recommended in a first-quality tire tread with 
“cold rubber.” Such treads outwore a representative pre- 
war tread containing natural rubber without any reclaim. 

Reclaimed rubber is on test in high-type bituminous 
road surfacing in several states. No significant data are 
yet available, but it seems obvious that inasmuch as cost 
is a major consideration in road building, reclaimed rub- 
ber will always be attractive for this purpose as com- 
pared with natural rubber on an equal weight basis. 


In the Field of Compounding 


A. E. Juve’ 


for the low temperature polymer. Since resistance to 
crack growth is not involved directly in tread wear, one 
must conclude that the higher tensile strength is, in some 
way, related to the improved performance. 

The second comparison shows the fine furnace black 
to impart higher modulus, lower hysteresis, but (usually ) 
no change in tensile strength. The lower hysteresis, in 
all probability, does not contribute to improved tread 
wear, while the higher modulus undoubted!y does. Since 
the modulus developed by a reinforced vulcanizate de- 
pends, all else being equal, on the degree of structure 
present in the pigment, those furnace blacks with the 
higher structure impart the higher moduli. That modulus 
is an important factor is shown by the data of Sweitzer 
et al.’ who developed higher modulus than could be ob- 
tained normally with a relatively low structure pigment 
by partial gelation of the polymer during high tempera- 
ture mixing. When the modulus was developed to equal 
that of a high structure furnace black, equal tread wear 
resulted. 

Thus, if this analysis is correct, the low temperature 
GR-S is advantageous by virtue of its improved tensile 
strength; while the fine furnace blacks are helpful by 
virtue of the higher moduli which they impart. It may 
be significant that the usual GR-S tread was compounded 
to be appreciably softer than natural rubber treads in 
order to overcome the tread cracking difficulty. That 
stiffer treads can be tolerated with the fine furnace blacks 
and low temperature rubber is due to the better resistance 
to cracking exhibited by both these materials over that of 
the materials they replace. 

From the technical point of view it is probably unfor- 
3 Director, compounding research, B. F. Goodrich Co. Research Center, 

Brecksville, O. 

§ Ind. Eng. Chem., 41, 8, 1560 (1949) 


5C, W. Sweitzer, W. C. Goodrich, K. A. Burgess, Rubber Age (N. Y.) 
65, 6, 651 (1949). 
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erties obtainable with low temperature rubber 
markably like those obtainable with regular GR-S. Thi 
important and hopeful point is that this development 
promises something better for the future. 


In the Physics of Rubber 
S. D. Gehman’ 


a trans structure. Thus “cold rubber” is a step toward 
closing the gap between natural and synthetic rubber 
only because of an improved regularity of structure, not 
because it approaches more closely the structure of natu- 
ral rubber, which is cis.° 

This infrared work has progressed bevond the point 
of merely identifying these structures. Methods have 
been worked out for the quantitative determination of the 
relative proportion of cis and trans structure in a poly 
mer, of the proportion of terminal and internal double- 
bonds and of the stvrene content. The infrared method 
is probably the only means available for identifying “cold 
rubber” in an unknown compound. 

The status of these infrared investigations 1s particu 
larly gratifying when it is recalled that not much long: 
than a decade ago such results could be secured only by 
tedious point to point observations using highly special- 
ized equipment built at a few of the larger universities 
and used there in subterranean laboratories to secure 
stable operating conditions. The requirements of svn- 
thetic rubber research furnished a large part of the im- 
petus for the development of recording infrared spectro- 
graphic equipment now available for use in industrial 
research laboratories. 

As the use of “cold rubber” expands, shortcomings 
become evident. It is realized that efforts should be con- 
tinued to effect improvements in the polymer. Infrared 
spectra still indicate the persisterice of a certain type of 
irregularity in structure. Whether progress lies in the 
direction of eliminating this or in some radically different 
direction, the usefulness of infrared spectra to help guide 
the effort has been established. 
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EDITORIALS 


Why NoStandard-Type Classification 
and Standard Specifications for Low- 
Temperature GR-S? 


HE Office of Rubber Reserve, Reconstruction 
ete Corp., has issued a new “General Sales 

and Distribution Circular for Government Synthetic 
Rubbers,” marked as “Revised February 1, 1950.” In 
view of the very probable action by Congress before 
July 1 to extend the Rubber Act of 1948 for another 
three years without major modification, the new circular 
is very timely since it appears that Office of Rubber 
Reserve is going to remain in business for at least that 
length of time. 

Although the above-mentioned circular is not intended 
to include information on specifications for GR-S, it 
does include a list of the standard commercial grades of 
synthetic rubber, and it is noticeable that GR-S made 
at 41° F. has not as vet been elevated to the status of 
a standard commercial type. To the best of our 
knowledge, no process or end-product specifications 
have ever been made public for this new-type GR-S. 

Low-temperature GR-S first attracted public atten- 
tion in the first quarter of 1948, and as a result of 
pilot-plant production trials and preliminary tire test 
results, additional facilities for the production of 162,000 
long tons a year of this-type GR-S were approved for 
construction in September, 1948. The total 
for the production of “cold rubber” were therefore in 


facilities 


creased to 183,000 long tons a year. The last of these 
new facilities was scheduled for completion in November, 
1949, and so far as is known, from one-half to two- 
thirds of all the government GR-S being made at the 
present time is of the low-temperature type. 

In view of these facts isn’t it about time for low- 
temperature GR-S to be given the status of a regular 
commercial grade so that consumers will be assured 
that it is being produced and distributed in accordance 


2 


with definite process and end-product. specifications : 


The government synthetic rubber program established 


an enviable record for standardization of the quality 
of its product, and this record has finally spurred the 
natural rubber producers to intensive work on improv- 
ing the quality of their rubber and, for the first time 
in history, the formulation of technical end-product 
specifications. Meanwhile, in the United States it would 
appear that we are relaxing our policy as far as opera- 
tion of the government synthetic rubber plants is con- 
cerned and may be producing and marketing a larger 
amount of synthetic rubber with greater variation in 
its properties than we were two or three vears ago. 
During the war the government synthetic rubber 
plants started to produce rubber in 1942 and 1943. The 
rubber made at that time was not uniform, but steps 
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were immediately taken for the standardization of test- 
ing and inspection methods. The first “Specifications for 
Government Synthetic Rubbers” was issued in January, 
1943, and the first standard reference lot of GR-S 
established in March, 1943. Quite a few of the GR-S 
plants did not begin operation until 1944, but when they 
did, standardization and specification control of their 
output were already very well organized. In June, 1947, 
the results of this standardization of testing and in- 
spection in the government synthetic rubber plants was 
summarized at a “Symposium on Rubber Testing” held 
by the American Materials at 
Atlantic City, N. J., and the remarkable degree of uni- 
formity of the production of GR-S which had been 
achieved by that time was revealed. 


Society. for Testing 


A very proper question would seem to be, therefore 
“What is the present status of testing and inspection 
in the government synthetic rubber plants at the present 
time, with special reference to low-temperature GR-S ?” 

If the responsibility for the production and distribu- 
tion of synthetic rubber is to remain a government 
three should 
make sure that the quality of that production is of the 


function for another years, consumers 
highest order, the distribution is fairly and efficiently 
accomplished, and the use of the end-product is not made 
any more difficult than heretofore because a large part 
of the synthetic rubber being distributed is being made 
without the benefit of specifications or a standard-type 
classification. 





Is Maginot Line-Type Security in 
Synthetic Rubber Enough? 
1948 for an- 


NTENSION of the Rubber Act of 
other three years, as recommended by _ the 


House Armed Services subcommittee, will provide 
a Maginot Line type of national security in synthetic 
rubber, but government, industry, and the public should 
be thoroughly aware that there are serious disadvantages 
to this type of security. 

The industry through its trade association has taken 
the position that there is no positive danger to national 
security through continued government operation, but 
feels certain there will be greater technological advance 
ment of importance when the synthetic plants are oper- 
ated by private competitive industry. 

Despite the termination of the Patent Pooling Agree- 
ment in December, 1949, it is not possible under present 
government regulations to use facilities for private test 
runs of new developments without prior approval and 
disclosure to government. This policy is not conducive 
to effective research or evaluation of promising develop- 
ments. 

In addition, R-1 product specifications require each 
tire manufacturer to use the same material at the same 
price in the same product, which also gives little stimulus 
Research is the price ot pre gress! 


to research. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
PLASTICS TECHNOLOGY 








Plastics in Fabric 
D. S. Plumb’ 


oo coating of textiles is an old art. 
There have been reports of samples ot 
fabrics apparently treated with resinous 
materials found in the remains of early 
civilizations. Modern fabric coating in this 
ountry began when the old Hodgman Rub- 
ber Co. coated “india rubber” dissolved 
kerosene on a cotton backing with a ire 
brush two decades before the discover 
f vulcanization by Charles Goodyear The 
big boom in this early endeavor came with 
the 1849 Gold oy when waterproof pon- 
chos were much in demand. With the dis 
very of vulcani oat mn the coat tal 
t ng start, and huge 


tabrics are still 








rics was off to a runnit 
quantities of rubber coated 
produced each year 
The next developments in coated tabrics 
came much later in the last century with 
the discovery of ni are pee coating, tol 
lowed by advances in oil an id, later, alkyd 
resin coatings. For a long time the entire 
industry has three raw 
materials: ru bber oils, and nitrocellulose. 
has grown to close 
to 100, and the total annual yardage to 
wundreds of milli 


ions Phe end-products 
ave served countless different industries, 
including shoes, handbags, bookbinding, ay 
parel, automobiles, novelties, shower cur 
tains, baby pants, hospital sheeting, nursery 
flotation gear, upholstery, and oil 
loth, to name but a tew. 


dey pended on these 


Phe number of coaters 





goods, 


Present Status of Coating Industry 


Since the war the situation in textile 
coatings has changed abruptly. For a long 
time the industry had seen tew major 


changes; equipment, raw materials, and 
techniques had remained constant, and, al- 
though fads had come and gone, the end 
products had remained pretty much the 
same. Now, however, the industry can al- 
most be considered as facing a fight for ex 
New raw materials, new equipment, 
products have 


istence 
new techniques, and new 
been required and have introduced 
with surprising rapidity. The sudden, al 
most fantastic, upsurge in volume of sales 
¥ unsupported film has presented the fabric 
oater with an undreamed-of competitive 
situation calling for ingenuity and creative 
levelopment of the highest type. Fortunate 
ly, statistics show that to a large extent 
this challenge is being met successfully 
The plastics industry responsible for the 
growth of film is compensating by provid 
ing the answer to the challenge in the form 
f new plastics coatings. 

ee following the war the pent 
p demand for coated fabrics was sufficient 
iy large that the industry boomed along at 
a capacity rate. Since nitrocellulose coat- 
ings are the most important phase of the 
coating industry, exclusive of  oilcloth 


} 
been 
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2 ne ant sales manager, vinyl] resins department, 
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which is a specialized product, the figures 
relating to nitrocellulose are of greatest 
significance. 

During 1946, 100,000,000 linear yards 
fabric were coated with pyroxylin consum- 
ing 79,000,000 pounds of nitrocellulose. In 
1947, the figure was still high: 99,000,000 
yards and 72,000,000 pounds. In 1948, how- 
ever, the handwriting on the wall began to 
appear, with consumption dropping to 53,- 
Q),000 pounds of coating material and a 
total of 73,000,000 yards spread. In 1949 
he downward trend is apparently contin- 
uing inexorably, with the yearly consump- 
tion estimated at only 40,000,000 pounds 

id yardage at less than 50,000,000. 

During these same four years when 
pyroxylin was showing this alarming drop, 
the average production of vinyl film and 
sheeting jumped from 40,000,000 pounds in 
1946 to an estimated total of almost 140,- 
000,000 pounds in 1949. Since the average 
gage of film and sheeting produced might 
be guessed at 0.008-inch, the total yardage 
of film produced would represent almost 
300,000,000 square yards in 1949, 

It has seldom been the case in American 
industrial history that one product can 
completely usurp the position of another. 
Invariably, the growth of a new material 
results in an expansion of the overall mar- 
ket for all the materials in that field. In 
the case of coated fabrics this axiom is 
obviously true. Although pyroxylin and 
rubber coatings combined never exceeded 
175,000,000 yards in any year, and even 
though the volume of oilcloth were added 
to this figure, plastic film and _ sheeting 
have already reached a much higher level, 
and there is still substantial production of 
all three types of coatings. Nevertheless 
there is still a severe challenge to the fu- 
ture of the coating industry which must be 
met by new products. 


Vinyl] Coatings 


Since the war, vinyl resins have been 
the main hope and are the controlling fac 
tors in the present and future trends of 
fabric coating. The statistics are very il- 
luminating on this point. During the same 
three years that pyroxylin lost 26,000,000 
pounds of coating business, the consump- 
tion of vinyl increased from 11,000,000 
pounds in 1946 to 17,000,000 pounds in 1947 
and 31,000,000 pounds in 1948. Since these 
figures are reported on a net resin basis, 
which might average only 60% of the dry 
coating weight, the increase in vinyl con- 
sumption in these three years has ap- 
proached 32,000,000 pounds, or somewhat 
more than the drop in pyroxylin. 

Thus in spite of a gigantic expansion in 
film, much of which serves most of the 
end-uses formerly reserved for coated fab- 
rics, it is evident that the coating industry 
is more than holding its own. Four types 
of vinyl coating products and techniques 
are responsible for this vitality: calendered 
vinyl chloride, solution spread vinyl chlor- 
ide and vinyl butyral, organosol coatings, 
and pastes. 


Calendered Coatings 


Since the earliest days one of the major 
uses for aneed fabrics has been upholstery. 
Today upholstery is one of the major uses 
for heavy vinyl film, but it is also a major 
use for coated fabrics as well. The old 
knite-coating solution method for manufac 
turing upholstery from pyroxylin has large- 
ly given way to calendered coating of 
vinyl chloride or high molecular weight 
copolymer on a cloth backing. 

The introduction of new calendering 
equipment on a large scale has removed 
most of the difficulties formerly inherent in 
calender coating of vinyl resins. Four-roll 
calenders built to withstand temperatures 
of 320-350° F. have replaced three-roll 
rubber calenders which were frequently 
inadequate for plastics. Preheating or other 
treatments of the base fabric have improved 
adhesion of the coating to the point where 
it is no longer a problem. The resulting 
product, while similar in appearance to 
pyroxylin coated upholstery, is attractive. 
has perhaps 10 times the abrasion resist 
ance, is flame resistant, and free from the 
discoloration and embrittlement with aging 
frequently associated with nitrocellulose 
coatings. 

Faced with the competition by film, many 
people have killed and buried coated fabrics 
for upholstery long ago. Films do have an 
advantage because of excellent surface 
characteristics which are difficult to obtain 
over a cloth backing film. Films are also 
potentially cheaper and are free from any 
adhesion problem. Coated fabrics, however, 
have higher tear strength, are more adapt 
able to many types of seating construction, 
are easy to work in some types of uphol- 
stery, and are particularly well suited for 
heavier-duty applications. Calendered viny! 
chloride upholstery ext ti are definitely 
established products for some time to come. 


Solution Coatings 


Solutions coatings have followed a differ 
ent pattern than calendered coatings. When 
vinyls first appeared, the tendency on the 
part of coaters was to follow a simple ma- 
terial replacement policy where vinyls could 
be justified in competition with pyroxylin 
The wartime vinyl coatings were generally 
produced on rubber or pyroxylin- 
type knife coaters using solutions of vinyl 
copolymers in methyl-ethyl ketone or cy- 
clohexanone. 

Unfortunately, many of the advantages 
of vinyls are lost by this technique since 
the copolymers themselves are usually fair- 
ly expensive, the solvents are costly and 
dificult to remove, and the more soluble 
copolymers are lacking in strength proper- 
ties and low-temperature flexibility. Since 
the straight vinyl chloride or high molec- 
ular weight copolymers are very difficultly 
soluble, and then only in hot solvents, the 
future for solvent coated vinyls seems to 
be limited to a relatively few applications 
where the cost is not too important, the 
coater is not otherwise equipped, and the 
fabric backing performs a structural pur 
pose in competition with film. 

Solution coating with vinyl butyral has 
been an outstanding example of the in 
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Fig. 1. Monsanto’s Vinyl Butyral Coating Being Spread on Tablecloth Material 
at Archer Rubber Co. Plant, Milford, Mass. Fabric Is 6) Inches Wide, and Five 
Coats of Vinyl Are Applied, Three as Base Coats, and Two as Top Coats 


a lower modulus of elasticity, giving an cx- 
cellent hand to the coated tabric. Finally, 
PVB is readily soluble in cheap solvents 
and can be coated on rubber or pyroxylin 
equipment without modification. 





Fig. 2. Monsanto’s Vinyl Organosol Inks 

Being Silk Screen Printed on Coated Fabric 

at Permatex Fabrics Corp., Jewett City, Conn. 

Fabric Has Been Base Coated with Ultrosol 
Organosol Coating 


genious product development needed by the 
coating industry. Polyvinyl butyral was 
originally developed for the flexible inner 
layer in safety glass construction, and this 
is still its main use. During the war, tech 
niques were developed for compounding 
PVB with small amounts of thermosetting 
resins which would cure the vinyl polymer 
in much the same way that sulfur vul 
canizes rubber. When suitably plasticized, 
the resulting composition can be solution 
coated on fabric and then cured, giving 
high adhesion to the cloth, excellent flex- 
ibility and softness of hand, and durability 
equal to that of other types of vinyl coat- Considering these properties and recog 
ings. nizing the high cost, it was decided to offer 
Large-scale use of such a product for PVB coatings where they are a small por- 
general-purpose coated fabrics, such as tion of the overall cost of the finished prod 
rainwear, upholstery, and bookbinding, was uct, and where the resin’s unique properties 
doomed in peacetime by the high cost of the are completely utilized. The product  se- 
basic polymer, but a study of the advan- lected for first consumer coating was a 
tages of the composition showed the pos- tablecloth where a thin, 1.5-mil coating of 
sibility of developing new markets. PVB clear PVB topped with a flat topcoat is ap- 
itself is crystal clear, with excellent age plied over a printed cotton backing. The 
resistance. By topcoating it with a PVB_ coating itself is essentially invisible and, 
solution into which has been ground a__ insofar as is possible with a coated fabric, 
generous proportion of Santocel (a finely has a minimum effect on the hand of the 
divided silica gel), it will produce a flat cloth. 
tough, gloss-free surface. Butyral films have With these advantages the cloth still per 
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forms as a functional coated fabric, being 
waterproof and stain resistant. Backed by 
extensive promotional efforts, PVB coated 
tablecloths are now sold in major stores 
throughout the country, side by side with 
their cheaper competitors made from vinyl 
film, and have apparently carved out a 
permanent market (see Figure 1). A simi 
lar development in upholstery and drapery 
fabric awaits only the proper promotional 
effort 


Organosols and Pastes 


The last two classes of vinyl coating ma 
terials are the organosols and pastes. Bot! 
are the answers to the problems of poor 
solubility of vinyl polymers, on the on 
hand, and the high cost otf calendering 
equipment on the other. Neither product 
is particularly new, having been widely 
used in Europe, for several years, but bot! 
are new to this country. Paste technology 
in particular, is in its infancy 

An organosol is a dispersion of vinyl 
resin in a mixture of plasticizer and inert 
diluent, with or without fillers, colors, and 
other compounding ingredients. It is fluid 
at high solids concentrations and can be 
applied to a fabric on standard kni 
coaters. The differences in technique trom 
pyroxylin coating are twofold: (1) as or 
ganosols are a dispersion instead of a true 
solution, their compounding and handling 
involve the usual dispersion problems of 
viscosity control, stability to agitation and 
temperature variations, and the careful 
grinding of all solid ingredients; and (2) 
when the coating is deposited on the clotl 
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Fig. 3. Clear Top Coating of Monsanto's Ultrcsol Organosol Being Applied over a Pattern 
at Permatex Fabrics Corp. Fabric Has Been Base Coated with Ultrosol and Printed with 
Vinyl Organosol Ink 


and the diluent driven off by heat, the sheet 
is not a continuous film, but consists of a 
series of discrete particle It is therefore 
necessary that the dry coating be heated to 
a point where the plasticizer becomes an 
active solvent for the resin and the mass 
flows together to form a continuous film 
\bout one minute at approximately 400° F 
usually suffices; so a short, hot zone in the 
drier of the coating machine is the only 
new equipment needed by the average 
coater. 

Although figures are not available, or 
ganosol coatings probably make up the 
bulk of all vinyl coatings today and are 
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still growing. One of the more recent de 
velopmer its is the perfection of organosol 
inks for screen printing on a coated fabric, 
producing a product with all the style pos- 
of uncoated textiles (see Figure 


+ 





2 \. Fabrics thus coated and printed can 
then be topcoated so that the print itselt 
is ct mopletels protected trom wear (see 


Figure 3). 
he pattern f development of organosol 
coating in competi ion with film is similar 
to that of the heavy calendered coatings. In 
many uses coated fabrics provide function- 
al properties superior to film, such as high 
ear strength, dimensional stability, and 
ease of cementing, so that film grows in the 
new markets, and new coated fabrics hold 
the older markets. The style properties of 
ganosol coatings in upholstery, for ex- 
ample, are at least equal to those of film. 
Thus, whereas calendered vinyl upholstery 
may be taking the heavier-duty products, 
rganosol coated upholstery is maintaining 
its share of the lighter weight uses. 
Pastes are the logical final development 
organosols. A paste is the coater’s 
lream: a fluid material requiring only heat 


ir 
I 





to render it solid, since a paste is 100% 
solids with no volatile matter to be re- 
moved. There is no limit to the coating 
weight deposited in one piece under the 
coating knife, since there is no volatile ma- 
terial to bubble off and blister the film. No 
large drier is needed, no solvent recovery, 
and no inflammable vapors. A paste is sim- 
ply a dispersion of resin and other solid 
ingredients in the plasticizer as the only 
fluid. Paste is handled much like an or- 
ganosol, being deposited on cloth in one 
pass and heated rapidly to a high temper- 
ature to flux the mass to a continuous film. 

A great advantage of paste coatings is 
that, while still hot and almost fluid, they 
can be embossed with a cool roll under low 
pressure. The embossing is a perfect repro- 
duction of the embossed roll pattern, and 
the low pressure removes the problem of 
a clothy surface usually associated with 
high-pressure embossed coated fabrics. A 
completed coating can be manufactured in 
a space of four to six feet, and the finished 
product can compete favorably in appear- 
ance with the best of embossed unsupported 
films. 





Unfortunately, pastes have their prob- 
lems too. Since sufficient plasticizer must 
be used to provide coating fluidity, the 
composition is limited in hardness to rather 
soft coatings. The resins and other ingre- 
dients must be of very fine particle size 
and usually command a premium price. 
Severe and thorough grinding techniques 
are required to manufacture a smooth paste 
that wipe out most, if not all, of the econ- 
omies otherwise present in this method 
Aggressive product development is needed 
to enhance the position of coated fabrics, 
and the paste technique seems to present 
an excellent opportunity. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The coating industry is at a turning point 
in its long history. Its competitive position 
is threatened as never before, but the new- 
er plastic materials and the new coating 
techniques are providing the trends for to 
day’s and tomorrow's coating industry. 
They will give it the opportunity to meet 
the challenge and emerge stronger than 
ever. 





Some Suggested Improvements for Injection Molding 


Machines’ 


Elmer E. Mills? 


HE writer hopes that some of the sug- 

gestions in this paper may be used to 
produce machinery which is better adapted 
plastics industry than equipment 
presently available. The suggestions are the 
iruit of practical experience, and no criti- 
cism of any machinery manufacturer is in- 


to the 


The machines do not do the entire job, 
and a certain amount of skill in their opera- 
tion is necessary. Many of the features that 
are a part of each individual manufacturer's 
machine and not common to the others are 
good in themselves, but most of them are 
of rather trivial value. Basically we should 
have a machine that is safe, eco- 

flexible, simple to maintain, and 
inexpensive to operate 


11 
Hike to 


n ymical, 


Safety 


Under safety I should like to have a ma- 
chine so designed that the operator is safe 
at all times. The gate should open 
with the press unless set to do otherwise 
In this manner when an operator removes 

part trom the press, the gate is opened 


i I 
iutomatically, thereby preventing the clos 


safety 





ing of the machine on casting “and dam 
aging the mold. There are a few rare in 
stances Where a job can be run completely 
iutomatic, and provisions should be made 

r disengaging this feature on the gate 
tor that particular type of operation 
Economy in Operation 

Inasmuch as there is constant pressure on 
t rice, it is important that the machines 
be economical to operate and maintair 
Die Opening and Closing 

Under nomy of operation, the ma 
‘ . ovide faster opening and 
closing of the die plate and should have 
- nger stroke of the die plate avail 


able than on any 
today. This long stroke 
able so that it can be shortened, when de- 
sired, and should be extremely fast with 
controllable deceleration at the end of the 
stroke both as to rate of deceleration and 
distance under which this deceleration 
takes place. 

It is conceivable that a die plate could 
open faster until the knockout bars become 
engaged and then slowly push the part out 
and avoid the shock of a fast blow on the 
knockout, which in some cases may result 
in fracturing or damaging the part. This 
rate of opening should be adjustable because 
some parts would require a short travel of 
the knockouts before they would be com- 
pletely released; while others would require 
a long travel; therefore the length and rate 
of deceleration should be under complete 
control of the set-up man. 

The same thing holds true on the closing 
ot the press. If the stroke were long and 
not adjustable, the unnecessary time lost 
on those jobs would be uneconomical ; 
therefore by shortening the stroke for those 
jobs which do not require a long one would 
result in a time saving, which would be 
valuable. 

The reason for the long stroke is the 
saving in mold cost for those deep draw 
jobs which require external core tooling 
equipment because of the fact that the press 
does not open far enough to produce the 
product in the normal manner. We have 
spent many thousands of dollars in the 
const ruction of such molds simply because 
the press ii not have long enough move- 
ment of the die plate. 


machine on the market 
should be adjust- 


Cleanout Time 


\ny steps that could be taken to reduce 
the cleanout time and the amount of mate- 
rial wasted in purging a heating cylinder 
would be quite desirable. While it is pos- 
sible to clean some materials out of a heat- 
ing cylinder by purging with another, we 
find many times that it is necessary com- 
1 Presented before sixth 

ical Conference, SPE, 


annual National Tech 
Cleveland, O., Jan. 11, 


Mills Corp., 2930 N. Ash 


the heating cylinder 


pletely to dismantle 
operating machine 


and in that way lose 
time. 

Some time ago one machine manufac- 
turer suggested the possibility of a turret 
arrangement with several heating cylinders 
being adjustable into position so that this 
cleaning time could be reduced by a quick 
shift from one cylinder containing one ma- 
terial to another containing a second mate- 
rial. If something of that sort could be 
developed, it might prove helpful if it does 
not increase the cost of the machine too 
greatly. 


Heating Cylinders 


There is much room for improvement in 
the heating cylinders although they do plas- 
ticize the material. They do so at the ex- 
pense of a tremendous amount of power, 
and something should be done to reduce 
the brute strength that is required to mold 
a plastic part. The unplasticized material 
in the cool end of the heating cylinder re- 
quires the expenditure of tremendous power 
to force it into the plasticizing chamber 
where it becomes melted. This results in 
straining everything in the machine as well 
as the mold. 

Some development has 
done along this line. We 
manufacturer who has a_ preplasticizing 
arrangement on his equipment, but as yet 
this equipment is untried, and there are 
questions about the practicability of its 
operation which only time can prove. An- 
other manufacturer has a_preplasticizing 
chamber in his machine, but the same thing 
holds true there; the machine has not as 
yet been proven, and the cleaning problem 
atter changing colors or materials is both 
slow and expensive. 

One of the problems that has to be solved 
in this regard is the fact that a plunger 
forcing the plasticized material into the 
mold would necessarily have some material 
flow back in the opposite direction from 
the travel of the plunger and become lo 
cated between the plunger and the plunger 
This unejected material would caus¢ 
contamination in 
means were 


recently been 
know of one 


sleeve. 
discoloration or possibly 
the end-product unless some 
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developed for its remeval. If this particular 
lifficulty can be eliminated, it should result 
in equipment that would mold at much 
lower pressures and thereby reduce some 
of the problems of mold construction on 
large pieces. 


Mold Handling 


Not all molding machines are sold to 
large plants. Many concerns have one, two, 
four, or six machines, and it would appear 
to me that the manufacturer would take 
into consideration that some of these small- 
er concerns might find it desirable to have 
incorporated in the design of their ma- 


chines, particularly the larger sizes, some 
safe means of handling molds safely. 
I think a mounting arrangement could 


casily be made for a very inexpensive crane 
ior handling heavy molds and that such a 
crane could be sold as auxiliary equipment 
at a very low price safely to handle the 
heavy molds and avoid the overhead equip- 
ment which would otherwise be necessary 
tor safe handling of molds. 


Cooling Equipment 


While I am not familar with the eco- 
nomics of this particular fact, I think it 
would be possible to build into a machine 
a refrigeration unit of sufficient capacity to 
cool the molds and cool the oil used in the 
hydraulic medium. I think this cooling can 
be done at a cost that would be lower than 
the water cost in some localities. It would 
also make it possible to have definitely 
controlled conditions and thereby reduce 
the oil temperature in the hydraulic section 
below the point that it now operates so 
that oil sludging can be eliminated, or, if 
not entirely eliminated, certainly greatly 
reduced. 

This point was called to my attention 
some time ago by a concern in New Eng- 
land which advised me that its water tem- 
perature in the summertime approximated 
65-70° FF. With water of that high tem- 
perature being used as a cooling medium, 
obviously the requirement of a large vol- 
ume means higher costs as well as inefti- 
cient cooling. 

I am sure there is ample excess power 
to operate a small cooling unit which would 
serve this purpose. Such a unit also could 
be used for cooling thin cores which other- 
wise could not be satisfactorily cooled be- 
cause of the fact that sufficient water at 
the higher temperature would not. carry 
away the heat with the rapidity necessary 
tor fast operation. 


Control Instruments 


Our maintenance people icel that the 
various sensitive controls on a machine, 
such as timers and other fragile instru- 


ments of that character, should be mounted 
in a separate panel on the machine. The 
amount of service that electrical equipment 
would require would be materially lessened 
if we could avoid the vibration, dirt, and 
oil which frequently cause breakdowns. If 
all of this equipment were mounted with 
the pyrometers on a panel board separately 
from the machine itself, the shaking loose 
of screws and adjustments and the danger 
of dirt and oil would thereby be lessened 
materially and should, therefore, reduce 
maintenance. 


Machine Connections 


It would be most desirable if all the 
bolts and pipe connections were located in 
such a place that ordinary tools could be 
used for their removal in the event ot 
trouble. Many of the connections in the 
machines now are placed in such spots that 
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it is difficult and sometimes impossible to 
remove a part for repair without dismant- 
ling a large portion of the equipment. 


Summary and Conclusions 


If some of the suggestions that I have 
made here are adopted, I think they will 
result in a lower operating cost for injec- 
tion molding equipment. From our exper- 


with the machines as they are, we 


ience 
have found that we could and have made a 
large varicty of products success! fully and 


However compet ition with other 
mate ane, such as light metals, is becoming 
keener all the time, and it becomes more 
important as time goes on that we increase 
our efficiency. Like everything else that we 
have or do, there is room for improvement 
in our injection molding equipment 


pre fitably 





SPE Conference Plans; Other 
seventh annual 


_ seventh < 
Conference of the 
tics Engineers will be 
18-20 at the Hotel Statler, 
N. Y. The announcement 
meeting on March 21 of the conference 
committee set up by the New York and 
Newark sections, joint sponsors of the 
Conference. 
Several changes 
list of subcommittee 
reported by Stanley Bindman, 
Corp., and James T. Growley, 
Plastics Corp., co-chairmen of the 
ference committee. New = subcommittee 


Technical 
Plas- 


National 
Society of 
held on January 
New York, 


followed a 


additions to the 
were also 
Gemloid 
Celanese 
con- 


and 
chairmen 


chairmen appointed include: finance and 
budget, Sam Silberkraus, Riverdale Lab- 
oratories; printing, George Baron, Ideal 


luncheon and banquet, M. 
Celanese; ladies’ entertain- 
ment, E. K. Preston, Koppers Co., Ine.; 
and reception, Arthur Nuter, Bakelite 
Corp. A. J. Warner, Federal Telephone & 
Radio Corp., was named chairman of 


Plastics Corp.; 
J. Voigtland, 


the speakers committee, and will be as 
sisted by R. J. Akin, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., and H. J. DuBois, 


Shaw Insulator Co. 


Polystyrene Coloring Glick’s Topic 


A talk on “Dry Coloring of 
rene,” by Sanford E. Glick, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., featured the March 15 
meeting of the SPE New York Section 
at the Hotel Shelburne, New York, N. Y. 
The meeting included a cocktail hour and 
dinner and was attended by approximately 
90 members and guests. 

After reviewing earlier methods of 
oring polystyrene, including milling and ex- 
trusion, Mr. Glick discussed the new dry 
coloring technique which requires no elab- 
orate equipment and possesses important 
economic advantages. The only equipment 
needed is a moderately sensitive scale for 
weighing out the colorants and polystyrene 
and a blender. This blender may be a 
drum tumbler, conical blender, concrete 
mixer, or other relatively inexpensive ma- 
chine. Galvanized iron or stainless steel 
drums are recommended, but fiber drums 
have also been used with good results. 

For use in the dry coloring 


Poly sty 


col- 


process, 


Monsanto has developed a crystal poly- 
styrene in fine granulated form, designa- 
ted Lustrex L2020, which does not have 


a high bulk factor and has been specially 
treated to provide good adherence of the 
colorant. The colorant and polystyrene are 
charged into the blender and mixed for 
15-30 minutes at a speed of 20-30 r.p.m. 
The resulting colored powder can then be 
molded in the injection machine with ex- 
cellent results. Monsanto has also developed 
a series of 19 standard colorants for use 
in this process, but color manufacturers 
can provide additional colorants to meet 
individual needs. The cost of the colorant 
plus the labor cost involved in the color- 
ing process averages between 0.5 and 1¢ 


Meeting Reports 


per pound of finished) molding powder, 
making the total cost of crystal poly- 
stryene and coloring process much _ less 
than that of standard colored compounds 


purchased from the materials supplic rs. 


Reports from the Section’s various 
officers and committee chairmen were 
heard during the business session pre- 
ceding the talk, and the meeting closed 
with a drawing tor door prizes n- 
tributed by Arnold Brilhart, Ltd.. and 

B. Cotton & Co., Inc. 

Debbing Talks on Quality Control 

A talk on “Quality Control in Produc 
tion of Plastics.” by Lawrence Debbing 
Monsanto Chemical Co., featured the 
February 1 dinner-meeting of the Weste 
New England Section. The meeting, at- 
tended by 45 members and guests, took 


place at the Hotel Sheraton, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Dr. Debbing 
good control over 
ing, and final 


last item has 


described the 
raw materials, 
product. The 
difficulty 


necessity ot! 
1 process- 
testing of the 


given considerable 


in the plastics field because of the nature 
vf the product which must of necessity be 
tested in a somewhat arbitrary manne 
The main difficulty is getting manufactur 
‘rs and consumers to agree on a standar 
method of testing by a procedure that is 


readily duplicable by all concerned 
The speaker also explained how statisti- 
cal quality control operates to 
production turning out uniform, hig 
quality material, using examples from 
own company. With the plant 
normally under possible control 
conditions, standard ipplied to 
the product over a period of time, a 





1S 
ope rating 
best I 


tests are 





distribution curve or histogram is obtai ned 
which shows the normal variations which 
may be expected. Control limits are é eh 
lished to include about 97% of these 
results, and specifications are drawn up to 
include these control limits. As produc- 
tion continues, results are plotted con- 
tinuously, and trends indicating that the 


getting out of control can be 
product begins to 
limits. 


proce ss is 
spotted even before the 
fall outside normal ean 


Pension Planning Discussed 


A talk on “Present-Day Pension Plan 
ning,” by Arthur S. Hanson, A. S. Hanson 
\ssociates, featured the March 8 joint din 
ner-meeting of the Chicago Section, SPE, 
and Midwest Chapter, SPI. Approximately 
55 members and guests of the two groups 
attended the meeting, which was held in the 
Builders’ Club, Chicago, III. 

Mr. Hanson considered the pros and cons 
of various pension plans, including the pre- 
war types, the revised plans resulting from 
changes in the tax laws in 1942, and pres- 


ent-day trends as shown by pension plans 
signed by Ford Motor Co. and United 
States Steel Co. The speaker dealt with 
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inswered questions submitted from the 
floor Phe panel was composed ot Ed 
utzig, Newark Die Co.; Clarence Coe, 


Shaw Insulator Co.. Peter Simmons, Dow 
| | and Russell B. Akin, E. I 


Oo Inc. Jack 


lu ( - 
1 Fen Corp., acted 
as rator 





Melvin Addresses Upper Midwest Section 
| ] t [ ype 


Midwest Section held a regu 


ir ad n eeling | ebruary 13 at Ess 
linger’s Cate, St. Paul, Minn. Speaker ot 
evening was Stanley R. Melvin, Mor 
sante Chemical Co., who discussed “Re 
eving stral P ly styrene Injected 


Molded Articles.” Mr. Melvin pointed out 
ome strains exist in all molded pieces 








c greatest factor Is residual strain, 
is can be controlled to a large extent 
t fing method. Even after optimun 
esl ding conditions have 
d,s > may be present and 
Vv caus ng in normal usage of the 
\ th houseware products 
. . v be completely eliminated 
sive but ve \ effective il 
es 
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rm Implem«e icturer Turns 
Plastics,” Gore ( nan, Massey-Harris 


lights of Recent I 





ectl Molding Developments,” S. FE 
Glick, Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Phe Society's annual dinner was held i 
the eve and highlighted a talk on “De 
sig r Plasti-Chemicals in Canada” by 
J. R. Nicholson, executive vice president 


lvmer Corp., Ltd. Mr. Nicholson de 
scribed the growth of Polymer in Sarnia, 
Ont., and its integration of activities with 


the plants of Imperial Oil & Chemical Co., 





Ltd., and Dow Chemical cf Canada, Ltd. 
Future prospects for the Sarnia area in- 
clude further expansion and diversification 
of Polymer’s activities; expansion of Dow 
in the polystyrene, ethylene glycol, chlorine, 
and caustic soda fields; erection of a carbon 
black plant; and erection of a lignin plant. 


Tuesday, February 14 


The morning session featured the presen 
tation of the following papers: “Injection 
Cylinder Design,” D. J. Sloane, Lester 
Engineering Co.; “Design for  Plasty 
Sales,” A. R. Olsen, Hercules Powder Co. ; 
and “The Use of Beryllium Copper Molds,” 
M. A. Nichols, Manco Products Co. 

The presentation of awards for special 
developments was made at the luncheon 
session. Companies receiving awards were 
Joseph Stokes Rubber Co.; Robinson In 
dustrial Cratts, Ltd.; Canadian General 
Tower, Ltd.; Percy Hermant, Ltd.; and 
\rborite Co. of Canada. Certificates ot 
merit were also presented to eight com 
panies for development of products to an 
idvanced stage. 

The annual general meeting of the So 
ciety was held in the afternoon, with the 
keynote address given by Mr. MacLeod. 
Canada is now the world’s third largest 
producer of finished plastic products, Mr 
MacLeod said, with a total sales volume 
in 1949 of approximately $91,000,000. In 
vestment in the Canadian plastics industry 
advanced by about $6,500,000 during 1949, 
bringing the total to about $50,000,000. 

In the elections of officers, Mr. MacLeod 
was reelected president of the Society 
Howard Yates, Crystal Glass & Plastics, 
Ltd., was elected vice president: T. J 
Carey, Canadian General Electric Co., 
I.td., was named treasurer; and G. M. 
Scott, Dow Chemical of Canada, Ltd., was 
elected to the executive council. Ivan Mot- 
fitt continues as executive secretary. 








Kel-F Prices Reduced 


A” a result of increased sales and pro 
duction, M. W. Kellogg Co., Jerseys 
ity, N. J.. has announced reductions ct 

the price of Kel-F, its fluoro 

arbon-type thermoplastic. Uses for the 
eat resistant, chemically inert plastic al 

ready range from valve trim to— special 
plasma bags; while its high dielectric 
neth makes it an important material it 
he electrical tield. Kel-F is now in use i 
electronic devices as part of connectors and 
terminals and is also being employed ii 
several pieces of equipment under security 


estrictions 


bout 50% 11 








GP 233—New Viny] Plasticizer 


G P 233, a new primary plasticizer for 
vinyl and other synthetic resins, has 


Goodri 





been announced by B. F 


cal “Go... Fost sldg., Cleveland 15, O. 
Clear, completely odorless, and having a1 
exceptionally low acid content, GP 233 has 


been specifically designed to provide im 
proved low-temperature properties to 
1 and other synthetic resin compounds 
according to J. R. Hoover, vice president 
sales. Conventional low-temperature plas 
ticizers on the market are 
by their objectionable odors, 

In laboratory tests, it is said, the new 


(Continued on page 83) 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


ASTM Committee D-11 Spring Meeting in Pittsburgh 


OMMITTEE D-11 of the American 
Society for Testing Materials held a 
meeting on March 3 at the William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. with Chairman 
Simon Collier, Johns-Manville Corp., pre- 


siding and assisted by Secretary Arthur 
W. Carpenter, B. F. Goodrich Co. This 
meeting, which was part of the regular 


spring meeting of the Society, was pre- 
ceded by meetings of about a dozen D-11 
subcommittees and a meeting of its advi- 
sory committee and subcommittee chair- 
men. 


D-11 and Advisory Committee Meeting 

\t the meeting of the advisory com- 
mittee on the evening of March 2 and 
at the D-11 meeting on March 3, it was 
stated that as a result of discussions with 
FF. W. Stavely, chairman, Division of Rub- 
ber Chemistry of the American Chemical 
Society, Committee D-11] and the Inter- 
national Standards Organization, ISO 
Technical Committee 45 Rubber, would 
hold a meeting in Cleveland, O., on October 
9 and 10, preceding the International 
Meeting of the Rubber Division, October 

12. anid! 13: 

The ASTM annual meeting will be held 
at Atlantic City, N. J., the week of June 
26. Committee D-11 will also meet dur- 
ing that week. The Atlantic City meeting 
will be featured by a Testing Equipment 
Exhibit. 

There was some discussion of the pos- 
sibility. of D-11 sponsoring a symposium 
at some future meeting of the Society on 
the application and meaning of specifica- 
tions and tests developed under its juris- 
diction. 


Sukcommittee Meetings 

The reports of the various subcomimittce 
chairmen of D-1l1 that held meetings at 
Pittsburgh were as follows: 

Subcommittee 1 — Mechanical Rub- 

ber Hose. L. Cranston, United States 
Rubber Co., chairman. In connection 
with the revision of D-380-46T, provisions 
for adhesion tests on hose containing wire 
reinforcement are to be included. Fuel im- 
mersion tests in gasoline-type solvents 
will be made between 70 and 90° F., ex- 
cept in cases of arbitration when a tem- 
perature of 73.4° F. + 2° F. will be re- 
quired. When the test liquid is an oil, the 
temperature will be changed from 200 to 
10 ; 
Subcommittee 2 — Belting. M. G. 
Schoch, Jr., Hewitt-Robins, Inc., chair- 
man. It was decided to recommend the 
reversion of D-378-41 to a tentative status 
in order to permit necessary extensive re- 
visions to this specification, which among 
other things is now limited to belting 
made with cotton duck and must. be 
broadened to include newer textile mate- 
rials now in use. Details of the necessary 
changes were discussed, and recommenda- 
tions for revisions are expected to be 
prepared by June. 

Subcommittee 3 — Thread Rubber. 
J. J. Allen, Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., chairman. Means of obtaining greater 
representation of consumers on this sub- 
committee were discussed. Round-robin 
tests between various laboratories on the 
determination of specific gravity by the 
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pycnometer method and modulus by the 
spring balance apparatus, as well as by 
the inclined plane tester, were reviewed. 
When all these tests are received, the 
chairman will evaluate the results and 
plan a further program. 

Subcommittee 4 — Protective Equip- 
ment for Electrical Workers. Gordon 
Thompson, Electric Testing Laborator- 
ies, Inc., chairman. Specifications for 
rubber insulating line hose, insulator 
hoods, insuiating blankets and sleeves 
have now been approved by the American 
Standards Association, and copies are 
available at ASTM headquarters. 

The specification for linemen’s rubber 
gloves was reviewed and _ revised and 
should be available by June. Views of 
many branches of the electrical industry 
are to be obtained and considered. 

Subcommittee 5 — Wire and Cable. 
J. T. Blake, Simplex Wire & Cable Co., 
chairman. No new © specifications or 
‘hanges were recommended. Cable shield- 
ing, physical testing of Butyl rubber 
jackets, thin adhering jackets, and polye 
thylene unjacketed cables were discus- 
sed, and new specifications on these items 
will be prepared. Changes in specifications 
recommended at the June, 1949, meeting 
will be printed in the preprint for the 
June, 1950, meeting. 

Subcommittee 6 — Packings. F. C 
Thorn, Garlock Packing Co., chairman. 
Many devices used for testing rubber re- 
laxation in compression were discussed. A 
40 Shore hardness GR-S compound is be 
ing tested at 40% deflection at 158 and 
212° F. A method for testing compressi- 
bility and recovery has been submitted 
to SAE-ASTM Technical Committee for 
possible adoption as a tentative specifica- 
tion. 

Subcommittee 10 — Physical Testing 
of Rubber Products. L. V. Cooper, Fire- 
stone, chairman. In connection wi | 
revision of D-15-41, Method of 
Preparation for Physical Testing 
ber Products, it was voted in the 
committee to divide this specification in 
to three parts as follows: (1) compound- 
ing and mixing; (2) storage conditions 
and vulcanizing: (3) preparation of test 
sample from finished goods. The work of 
the first part will be undertaken by tl 
section on standard pigments 

The results of the letter ballot on 
“Proposed Tentative Methods of Tension 
Testing of Vulcanized Rubber” to re 
place D-412-41 were discussed, at id_the 
revision was revie wed again in detail. I 
ther changes involve the inclusion of the 
six dies for peeperiig tensile strength and 
elongation specimens detailed in the re 
vision of Federal Specification ZZ-R-601a, 
plus the four dies already listed in D-412- 
41, and still another die requested by Mr. 
Thorn, making a total of 11 dies. Also, 
the scope of the new D-412 will eliminate 
any mention of the use of the method for 
testing latex films. A new section will in 
vestigate and report on the desirability ot 
including an upper limit of 40 inches a 
minute for the speed of separation of the 
jaws of the tensile _* machine used 
The part of D-412 dealing with the use of 
ring specimens will be rewritten so as to 
conform with existing methods used in 
Canada with this type of specimen. 

Subcommittee 11 — Chemical Analy- 








he 








sis of Rubber Products. W. P. Tyler, B 
F. Goodrich Research Center, chair- 
man. The new Kolthoff solution method 
for the determination of carbon black and 
fillers in rubber, as recently released by the 
Office of Rubber Reserve to the A. C. S 
wether Wit 
two other: new methods for this determin: 
ion, 1.e., th Louth method and the « 
listillation of rubber inert atmosphert 

The proposed revision of D-297-43T, 
Chemical Analysis of Rubber Products 
was discussed at length, and the revisiotr 
was recommended for letter ballot by D-1] 

Progress in improvement of the methods 
for the determination — of 
manganese in rubber was reviewed, as 
was the method for sulfur determinatior 


for publication, was discussed t 












copper al 





\ revision of the latter method awaits t 
results of work being carried on at the 
National Bureau of Standards. 
The use-of D-297 tor synthetic rubber 
depends on a_ study of the 


of the new method for natural 
ompounds, it was said. The pos 
sible use of the infrared method for the 


ett rubber compounds 








Was al sO di l 

Sebunsenitten 12 — Crude Natural 
Rubber. Norman Bekkedahl, National 
Bureau of Standards, chairman. The 
members of this new committee have no 





copper, mat gat ese, and foreign matter 
Subcommittee 15 — Life Tests for 

Rubber Products. G. C. Maassen, R. T. 

Vanderbilt Co., chairman. Section 1| 01 


the ( plastics is cooperating Wi 

















10d. 
method whi ploys 
a I © by 0.7-millime 
hick under 1e per milli- 
net rt th measures elonga 
tio til a po flection on the time 
z's elong itiol curve 1S eached will € 
recommended for a tuture tssue t 
ASTM = Standards for Rubb Products 
as information only. The tests were run a 
100 to 120° F. on natural rubber and 120 
to 140° F. on synthetic rubbers. 

Section + on aging of natural and syn- 
thetic rubbers reported on the work 
xxvgen absorption methods for the aging 
tf itural and synth (including \ 
temperature) rubbers 90, and 110° ¢ 
I rried 


out by the Army Ordnance 





the end point of ozone aging tests on rub 
ber products by means of volume resistivity 
tests on stret ched conductive rubber showed 





considerable pice iy 














st t J > IZ4 Ne iesil ~ is nvest! gat- 

g nethods tor “provid ng and 

ai atmosphere containing min 
Ite qui f ozone and is especial vin 
erested in analytical methods of deter- 
mining the end po if ozone aging tests. 
\ new 


round-robin test is to be carried 
hich one compound will be pre- 
by one laboratory and then 
other laboratories for vari- 
1 point after exposure to ozone 
ration of 25 parts per 100 





mM revision of specifications 
and air aging, in order to re 
objection raised to a thermome- 
n the oxygen pressure bomb, rec- 
ided that if the temperature of the 
medium is found to be the same 
temperature in the thermometer 
well the bomb, the temperature of the 
leating medium instead of the tempera- 
ure determined in the thermometer well 
may be used 
Section 7 on 





eating 


as the 





liquid heating media for 
oxygen and air bombs reported on three 
liquids of non-inflammable nature that 
might be used. Since any failure of the 
‘ontrol of the heating means employed 
with such liquids would permit tempera- 
tures above 212° F. and present an ex- 
plosion hazard, it was decided not to take 
any action on the use of these liquids, but 
merely to accept the report for the rec- 
rd. 

Subcommittee 21 — Tests on Rubber 
Cements and Related Products. J. F. 
Anderson, B. F. Goodrich Co., chair- 
man. Work is continuing in the sections 
organized for: (1) additions and revision 
~ D-816-46T, Methods of Testing Rub- 
ber Adhesives; (2) specifications for rub- 
ber adhesives; (3) definitions and nomen- 
clature; (4) handling of special re- 
directed to Subcommittee 21. 

Pests for the determination of the ad- 
hesion of bonded brake linings are still be- 
ing reviewed, and 








quests 


various methods sub- 

jected to a screening procedure. 
Recommendations on the incorporation 
f D-553-42, gy ot Tests for Vis- 


cosity and Total Solids. as part of the 
revised D-816 and the conversion of the 
latter from a tentative to a full standard 
lassification will be made at the June 
meeting 

Subcommittee 23 — Hard Rubber. 
H. J. Flikie, Goodrich, chairman. C. P. 
Morgan, Vulcanized Rubber & Plastics 
Co., reported on the analysis of the phy- 
sical test data obtained during the round- 
robin testing program of several months 
ago. The method of elongation 
showed the greatest need of improvement. 
\ further progress report will be made 
at the June meeting. A new round-robin 


testing program, limited to only two or 





testing 


three groups in order to permit greater 
care in eliminating variability, will be 
rhe section on asphalt battery con- 





tainers is revising methods of test for im- 
alt composition, and the bulge 
test, and a report on these revisions is to 
be made in June. 

Subcommittee 25 — Low Tempera 
ture Tests for Rubber and eg on 





pact, asp! 





Materials. R. S. Havenhill, St. Joseph 
Lead Co., chairman. F L id aves, Amer. 
ican ( Cyanamid Co., chairman of the sec- 


ion on incorporating the du Ase and 
the Graves brittleness testers in D-746-44T 
Method of Test for Brittle sian si 
f Plastics and Elastomers, reported and 
presented method for the use of these tes- 
ters. He also reported that the D-20 Com- 
mittee on Plastics was in agreement with 
the proposed method. It was decided that 
under the specification for conditioning of 
samples before testing that when the con- 
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ditioning period was to be more than two 
minutes, the combined use of liquid and 
air, as conditioning media, would be re 
quired. 


Reports submitted to the subcommittee 
by the Bureau of Ships and Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co. on proposed low-tempera 
ture test methods were mentioned, and 
the chairman agreed to abstract these re 
if and circulate the abstracts among 
the met ahers of the subcommittee. 

On the subject of forced vibration tests 
at low temperatures, it was decided to 
wait the work of Subcommittee 27) on 
the determination of a satisfactory resili- 
ence test at room temperature before at 
tempting the development of a method for 
the determination of resilience or hyster 
esis properties at lower than room temper 
atures. 

Subcommittee 27 — Tests of Resili- 
ence. E. G. Kimmich, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., chairman. The section on 
forced vibration resilience test methods re 
ported that it finds 9 methods now em 
ploved very diverse in details and charac- 
teristics. such type of test ap- 
pears to be used sufficiently to present the 
possibility of standardization of method. 
This type employs a mechanical stroking 
device, and a small number of such ma 
chines is in use. Various types of instru- 
mentation are used to measure stress, 
strain, and hysteresis. The section hopes 
that a conditions can be 
four id and apphed on enough of these ma- 

‘hines to warrant the preparation or 2 
standard [ vibration test method for 
resilience. 

G. W. Painter, of 


a very interesting 


Onl Vo one 


series of test 


lorced 


Lord Mtg. Co.. gave 
description of a method 
used in its laboratory which may fit in 
with the above-mentioned group of simi 
lar machines. The Lord machine is me- 
chanically actuated with the electric resis 
tance-type strain gages which respond to 
stress and strain in the specimen. Basical 
ly, this much of their method is similar 
to that employed in the Buick Muller 
machine and in some others. The elastic 
component of resilience is cancelled out 
by an ingenious method, and that part 
which cannot be cancelled out is due to 
hysteresis. Great accuracy and speed are 
claimed for this apparatus and method. 
Mr. Painter will advise the subcommittee 
whether or not details of the apparatus 
and method will be made available. 

The chairt nan was requested to ask the 
Precision Scier tific Co. how many Mooney 
torsional hysterometers have been pur- 
chased. If this information is made avail 
able, the Subcommittee can decide whether 
enough of these machines are in use to 
justify the development of a standard 
method for a torsional forced vibratior 

hysteresis. 


test for 
The Subcommittee’s attention was ca 





t 


to a possible limitation of scope of the re 
bound pendulum method of test for 1 
silience recently approved by the 
With stocks of hardness above 70 Shor« 
durometer, there is too much vibration of 
1e pendulum bar and the specimen holder 
when the test is made with stocks of this 
hardness, and inaccurate rebound resilience 
measurements result. The chairman was 
authorized to prepare a proposed amend 
ment to the scope of the test method. 
SAE—ASTM Committee on Automo- 
tive Rubber. S. R. Doner, Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Division, Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc., chairman. This committec 
held a meeting in Detroit, Mich.. on Marc! 
7 and 8 at which time work on. specifica- 
tions for conductive rubber, brake cups. 
gasket materials, and ozone resistance 
tests was discussed. A program of work 
on specifications for rubber floor mats and 


-e 
Society. 





for silicone rubber compounds was also 
covered. 

New compound tables for D-735-48T, 
Specifications for Automotive Rubber Com- 
pounds, are being prepared. 

Committee on Standard Samples. A. 
E. Juve, Goodrich Research, chairman. 
Standard recipes for rubber compounds 
have been circulated, and few critical com- 
ments received. The present recipes are 
therefore being considered as tentative 
standards. The National Bureau of Stand- 
ards is arranging for standard compound 
ingredients, and as soon as a_ reliable 
source of natural rubber for use as stand- 
ard can be obtained, the first samples of 
the standard rubber compounds can be 
prepared. 





Quality Control Conference 


N ALL-DAY conference on “Cost 

Reduction through Statistical Qual- 
itv Control” has been announced by the 
Metropolitan Section, American Society of 
Quality Control. The conference, to be 
held April 29 at the College of Engineer- 
ing. New York University, New York, 
XN. Y., is open to all interested persons 
and there is no registration fee 

The morning session will have three 
separate sections. The first section, on 
“What Is Statistical Quality Control, 
will consist of three talks: X and R 
Charts.” D. A. Hill, Federal Telephone & 
Radio Corp.; “P-Charts,” A. C. Holman. 
Western Electric Co.; and “Use of Con- 
trol Charts.” P. C. Clifford, New Jersey 
State Teachers College. The second sec- 
tion, on “Process Control through Statis- 
tical Quality Control,” will present. the 
following talks: “Quality Control tor 
Textiles, Carpets. and Rugs,” Jesse De 
La Rama, Alexander Smith & Sons Car- 
pet ‘ce “Quality Control for Textiles.’ 
H. A. le Duc, Werner Textile Associates ; 
and ‘ ‘Ou vlity Control in Instrument Manu- 
facturing.” F. J. Billiams., General Instru- 
ment Corp. “Quality Control through 
Sampling” will be the topic of the third 
with the following papers to be 
viven: “Bulk Sampling.” R. F. Passano. 
Bethlehem Steel Co.; “Sequential Samp- 
ling.’ K. W. Halbert. American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.; and “The Role ot 
Quality Control in the Prevention of 
Complaints,” A. K. Wright, Tung-Sol 
Lamp Works. 

A luncheon will be held in the College 
cafeteria, with H. G. Romig, Bell Tele 
nhone Laboratories and chairman of the 
Section, acting as toastmaster. A wel 
come address will be given by Thorndike 
Saville. dean of the College. The atfter- 
noon session will feature a_ talk on 
“Modern Quality Control” by Simon Col- 
lier, of Johns-Manville Corp., who is ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Society. The talk 
will include a sound-color film. 


section, 








Quebec Group Holds Dance 


HE Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group 

held its annual dance on February 10 
at Roval Mount Hall. Montreal, P.Q. The 
evening proved 2 very entertaining one, 
and the dance was held to be highly suc- 
cessful. A feature of the evening was the 
drawing for many door prizes consisting 
of valuable and useful gifts contributed by 
local companies associated with the Group. 
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Use of Depolymerized Rubber 


EPOLYMERIZED_ rubber, a_ thick, 

flowable, all-rubber liquid supplied in 
several viscosity grades, is being produced 
by H. V. Hardman Co., Inc., 571 Cort- 
landt St., Belleville 9, N. J. under the trade 
name DPR. Heretofore this material has 
been used chiefly in cements and hard 
rubber compounds. In order to determine 
the effectiveness of DPR as a plasticizer 
for natural rubber, a preliminary investi- 
gation was made recently by Foster D. 
Snell, Inc., New York, N. Y., and a re- 
port issued. 


Effect of DPR on Compounding 


Four compounds were evaluated in the 
investigation. One compound, (A), con- 
tained no DPR and served as a control; 
while the other compounds, (B), (C), 
and (D), contained five, 12.5, and 20 parts 
by weight, respectively, of DPR. The 
other ingredients used were as follows: 


Parts by Weight 
Smoked sheets, No. IX eee ee 100 
Atomite whiting ..... Set or Su 
Kadox-15 zinc oxide ..<..... ve 5 
Di-betanaphthyl-parapheny lene 
diamine OSes 
Stearic’ acid) 6 ic«..: ce Witieere 0.5 
er eT ere 
Benzothiazyl dis ulfide .. 
Zine dimethyl dithioc: arba jamate ... 0.3 


Each batch contained approximately 1,000 
grams and was mixed on a six-by 12-inch 
rubber mill according to the following 
schedule : 


Milling Time, 


in. Procedure 

2 Break down rubber: rolls set at 
0,040-ineh 

1 Add stearic acid 

1 \dd_ accelerators 

4-11 Add DPR 

6 Add fillers (whiting, zine oxide, an- 
tioxidant): rolls opened to 0.055- 
inch 

1 Two 34 cuts 

1 Add sulfur 

Z Six 34 cuts: six end rolls; batch off 


Mill temperatures varied from 130- 


140° F. on the front roll and remained at 
110° F. on the back roll. After aging for 


24 hours, the compounds were remilled 
on a cold mill set at 0.055-inch for two 
minutes and then vulcanized. Press cures 
were made at 307° F. (60 pounds steam) 
tor five, 12, and 20 minutes. 

As noted above, the DPR was incor- 
porated into the mix before the fillers; 
thus any increase in absorption of fillers 
into the rubber owing to wetting action of 
the DPR would have been evidenced by 
shorter mixing times. Such a reduction in 
mixing time did not occur, and each com- 
pound required six minutes for incorpora- 
tion of fillers. In addition, there was no 
indication of any increased breakdown of 
the rubber resulting from adding DPR. 


Effect of DPR on Properties 


Mooney plasticity measurements (212 
, large rotor) were made on the uncured 
compounds with the following results: 


(A) CB) (C) (D) 
1 sp o4 49 49 
Z 56 +6 35 36 
4 50 30 31.5 30 
6 48 i8 30 28.5 
8 47.5 37 29.5 28 


‘igure 1 plots the curve of the Mooney 
values obtained at four minutes. Two con- 
clusions can be drawn from these plastic- 
ity values: (1) there is a definite de- 
crease in viscosity and increase in proces- 
sing ease with increas ing amounts of 
DPR; and (2) beyond loadings of 12.5 
Tl DPR the change in plasticity is 
small. 
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Fig. 1. Effect of DPR on Mooney Plasticity of 
Uncured Compounds 


Tests conducted to determine the 
sical properties of 


phy- 
vulcanizates cured for 


five, 12, and 20 minutes gave the tollow- 
ing results: 
(A) (B) ce) (D) 
Fensile strength, p.s.i.: 
5 min. cure 2,000 2,440 2,470 2,401 
12 2.420 2,080) 2,080 2,120 
a» 2100 2.070 2.210 1,961 
Elongation, ¢ 
5 min. cure 580) 595 HUI 655 
12 590) 615 640 6605 
20 585 625 665 665 
Modulus at 200, p.s.i.: 
5 min. cure 390) 350 335 3U5 
12 345 325 280) 45 
20) 335 200) 265 35 


Durometer hardness 

5 min. cure 58 355 
es 55 54 2 49 
ay 35 52 50 49 





Figure 2 plots the tensile 
modulus at 200% elongation 
tained on the compounds 
minute cure. 

Results show a slight decrease in ten- 
sile strength with increasing quantities of 
DPR, although for a long cure (20 
minutes) there are no significant differ- 
ences in tensile. The tensile decrease may 
be caused by consumption of sulfur by 
DPR during vulcanization, since DPR 
adds to the total RHC present in the 
formulation. The increase in elongation 
noted is roughly proportional to the in- 
crease in DPR. The decrease in modulus 
resulting from addition of DPR is not 
great and appears to be proportional to 
the amount used (see Figure 2). A de- 
finite decrease in hardness was caused by 
the addition of DPR. 

In all cases it can be seen that the 
maximum modulus is obtained from the 
shortest cure (five minutes), and that the 
modulus decreases with longer curing 
times. These changes are of the same 
magnitude both with and without DPR 
and indicate that DPR has little effect on 
the curing rate of the type of compound 
used in the tests. 


strength and 
results ob- 
given a_ five- 


Summary and Conclusions 

This preliminary investigation reveals 
that DPR 1s effective in plasticizing an 
uncured natural rubber compound. From 
the processing point of view, it lowers the 
power consumption of mixers, extruders, 
and calenders; improves the smoothness of 
extruded or calendered compounds; and 
reduces the danger of precuring owing to 
high ea build-up. Both during and after 
the addition of 20 parts DPR to 100 parts 
rubber, there were no signs of sticking to 
the rolls. 

Physical tests on the 
that the decrease in tensile strength and 
modulus owing to DPR is. practically 
negligible and may be explained by the 
fact that no extra sulfur was added for 
the DPR. On the other hand, such de- 
creasing percentage of sulfur (as rubber 
hydrocarbon increases with DPR) may 


vulcanizates show 
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Fig. 2. Effect of DPR on Tensile Strength and 
Modulus of Vulcanizates 


Thus DP R 


plastic izatio 


give improved aging properties. 
furnishes a combination of 
of the uncured compound with no real 
loss in the physical properties of the vul- 
canizate. It is believed that this type of 
plasticization may be of greatest interest 
in. the compounding of non-black GR-S 
stocks. The possible use of DPR as a not 
volatile plasticizer for thermoplastics is 


also worthy of investigation. 





Ontario Group Elects 





HE annual election of officers feature 
the March 14 di omnes Fr ing of the 
Ontario Rubber Section, C.LC., held at 


Hart House, University of Toronto, To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada, with 50 members and 
guests attending. The new 
low: chairman, F. 


officers fol- 
R. Gorrie, Delacour- 
Gorrie, Ltd.; vice chairman, W. H. 
Schmalz, Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd.; sec- 
retary-treasurer, J. A. Carr, Dunlop Tire 
& Rubber Goods, Ltd; and new executive 
committee members, W. D. Stewart, Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
and W. Nichol, Gutta Percha & Rubber 
Co. Lid: 

Speaker at the technical 
W. A. Wiard, Dow-Corning 
discussed “Silastic Its Properties and 
Place among Synthetic Rubbers.” The 
talk was identical with that given by Mr 
Wiard before the March 2 meeting of tl 
Southern Ohio Rubber Group, reported 
elsewhere in this issue. 

The Section’s next meeting will be a 
joint meeting with the Buffalo Rubber 
Group on May 19 at Niagara F alls 
will feature a talk by Harlan | 
bull, B. F. Goodrich Co. 


session Was 


Corp., who 














Washington Group Sees Films 


A SHOWING of the M-G-M 
picture, “Malaya,” starring 


motion 


Spence r 
Tracy, and James Stewart, featured the 
February 28 meeting of the Washington 


Rubber Group. Approximately 125 mem- 
bers and guests of the Group attended the 


meeting which was held in the Signal 
Corps Auditorium, Pentagon Bldg., and 
which also included a showing of an Army 


film on wartime measures of conserving 
rubber. The featured film illustrated a 
method used to obtain natural rubber from 
the Far East during the early phases of 
World War II and recalled to mind many 
of the problems faced in obtaining the 
natural rubber needed during the war. 
The film showings were arranged by 
Major F. G. Reinke, Office of the Chief 
ot Staff, Department of the Army, who 
also provided a commentary on the films. 
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Detroit Group Hears D’Ianni 
R ubbe r & 


Tr Detroit Ru 


ary 24 at the Detroit 


] 
r-meeti 
Leland Hotel, 





me o1 





troit, Mich., with some 150 members 
guests aitending Feature of the meeting 
was a talk “Butadiene-Styrene Resi 
nous by James D. D'lan 
(s00d 

Dr 
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Marvel Awarded Gibbs Medal 


eae ( MAR E] head of the de 











S f Ihinois — CE 
Gibbs Me i 
est nors in American science 
Url il Cl rmal tl \ ( 
sect \ il lally « ters 
n 1 inding chemist selected by 

at c \ announced that t aWard 
vill be presented to Dr. Marvel at a dinne: 

May 19 

Dr. Marvel directed an important part 

the wartime research program on syt 
thetic rubber. Aside from his work on sv1 
thetic rubber and a 
Marvel is know I 
the deve opment 
Che medalist is 
\merican ( 
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New Naval Stores Product 
ALEO-PIMARI( 


stores products 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory, 
is now available for tests by prospective 
users. According to E. L. Patton, head of 
the Naval Stores Research Division of 
the L. aboratory, the new material has possi 
biiit:es for use in the preparation of plasti 
resins, and emulsifying agents. 
Maleo-pimaric acid is a white, crystal 
tribasic product having a molecular 
veight of 400 and an acid number in 
acetone solution of 420. The pure product 
melts at 229-230° C., while the pilot-plant 
grade has a melting point of 222-225° C. 
The material is soluble in acetone, 


acid, a new naval 





cizers 


ether, 
and aromatic solvents and is prac- 
insoluble in aliphatic hydrocarbons 
properties of the material are such 
as to indicate successful application in 
alkyd-type resins and in sizing agents. 
The low volatility of its alkyl esters and 
heir compatibility with many resins indi- 
promise as a plasticizing agent. The 
thyl maleo- pimaric acid has been 
evaluated on pilot-plant scale as an emulsi 
aenaration of synthetic rubber, 
rubber produced compares favor 


alcot 101, 
cally 








soap ot et 





ably in quali ty with standard GR-S-10. 
Samples of the new product for evalua- 
tion and testing may be obtained from 
the Naval Stores Research Division. South- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory, B ureau 





lustrial Chemistry, 
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New Orleans 
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United Department ot 
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Thiokol Club Hears Calcott 


Reactions by 
Additives,” by W. A. 
Pont de Nemours & 
he March 15 meeting 
thnical Club, Thiokol 
J. Approximately 125 
attended the meeting, 
stail hour and dinner. 

itt gave an interesting talk o1 
idditives to control reactions 
he importance of even minute 
of additives in 


1 hes additives <¢ 


rol Of 





his respect 


1 ] 
Ge) speed 





r 
actions, and quantities 





1 tine a traction of cent, 
al ) L mtrol a reacti Of pri- 
interest to the rubber nicians 
rese was the speaker's discussion of 
1S¢ it accelerators and antioxidants 
vulcanization ) ber 





New Laboratory Detergent 


W: cated Bek DURAL 4H, an in 

1 detergent for safely washing 
fell erg glassware by hand, 
announced by Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., 
Wyandotte, Mich. This new product washes 


quickly and thoroughly t 
t 





has been 


even in hard wate1 
e or no etching, and dissolves 
rates of from two 
, 

than standard detergents 
Dural M, a companion prod 


produces litt 


] 
laboratory glassware at 
to 33 times slower 


W yvandotte 


uct, has beer developed tor the machine 
washing of laboratory glassware and gives 


Dural H. Both products 
ing culture and <— tube s, 
rlenmeyer flasks, centrifugi 
ves, and all other labor ratory aie 


results Pi to 


are 1deal tor wasn 
, 


| “7 yc] 
Petri dishes, Er 


developed by the 


CCDA Honors McClure 


ORE than 250 leaders in 

and chemical development 
the annual meeting of the 
Chemical Development 
March 22 at the Roosevelt Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. Highlight of the affair was 
the dinner session at which the first CCDA 
Honor Award was presented to Harry 
B. MeClure, Carbide & Carbon Chemi 
cal Division, Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., by Association president Charles 
MeClure’s award ad 


I). Goodale. Mr 


industrial 

attended 
Commercial 
\ssociation on 


dress, “Recent Case Studies in) Chemi 
cal Development,” reviewed the actual 
case histories of 42 new chemicals now 
just reaching large-scale — production 


dinner Mr. Goodale also 
new president ot the As- 
ion, FF. A. Soderberg, General Dvye- 
Corp.; election was announced 
at the business meeting on March 21. 

Phe morning session of the meeting was 
devoted to a discussion of factors in- 
fluencing the growth of new chemical 
development projects and included three 
talks: “The Influence of Government Re- 
search,” D. B. Keyes, Heyden Chemical 
Corp.; “The Influence of Construction 
Costs on Chemical Developments,” H. P. 
Broom, E. B. Badger & Sons Co.; and 
“The pigeon of the Cost and Avail 
ability of Capital.” R. P. Soule, Irving 
Trust Co. The luncheon session featured 
a talk on “The Importance of the Chemi- 
cal Industry to National Defense” by E. 
P. Stevenson, president of Arthur D. 
Little. Inc. A panel discussion on “Amer- 
ican Participation in International Chemi 
cal Development” was held during the 
atternoon, R. LL. Taylor, Chemical In- 
dustries, moderator, and panel 

United 


stages. At the 
introduced the 





whose 


acted as 
were C. C. Concannon, 
vartment of Commerce; A. F. 
G ied and P. W. Blaylock, Sha 
ete Chemicals, Ltd.; W. Feuerlein, E 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 


members 
States Dey 


i 


Improved Gecn Resin 
FON resin 101 EP, an 


casy-processing polyvinyl — ch 


Mnproveda 
loride 
resin of high molecular weight, has been 
y B. FF. Goodrich Chemical 
Bldg., Cleveland 15, O. Ac- 
DBR: [oover, vice president- 
le new resin is com 
quantities and prove of 
interest to processors who wish to 
low through high 
rates. Through a new manu- 
technique the 


Co., Rose 





ob he A ee 
available in 


should 





opere iting costs 








lacturing company has been 


able to incorporate easy-processing fea 
tures into its regular Geon 101 resin while 


maintaining its superior electrical, chemi- 
cal, and physical propel "ties 

i - is parcicularly adaptable 
bury and powder mixing, giv 
ing marked increases in processing 
at reduced operating temperatures. 

i high-speed 3A Banbury with the 
resin showed a © reduction in 


Phe new 
to both Bar 
rates 
Tests 
new 
cycle 





time with unloaded stocks and a 50% re 
duction with loaded stocks. A high-speed 
11\ Banbury gave a 50% reduction in 
cycle time with loaded stocks, while low 
speed Banburys gave a 35% _ reduction 


with loaded stocks 

Powder mixing tests on a Muller-type 
mixer gave a 50% reduction in cycle time 
in producing a dry, free-flowing powder. 


soth extrusion speeds and physical and 
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properties of powder mixed 


lectrical 
ompounds containing Geon 101 EP are 
mparable to those of granulated com- 
yunds. In mill mixing, the new resin 
joes not effect great reductions in cycle 


time, but savings of 10-20% can be 
achieved with proper mixing procedures. 
In both calendering and extruding with 
Geon 101 EP, lower processing tempera 
tures may be used than with regular Geon 
101. Rates of extrusion are said to have 
increased 20% with several types of com- 
pounds containing the new resin, and ex- 
trusions of transparent belting stock give 
ugher surface finish and improved clarity. 





Burgess Offers New Pigments 


OUR new mineral colors tor use in 

rubber compounding have been an 
nounced by Burgess Pigment Co., 64 
Hamilton St., Paterson, N. J. These new 
products are: Neo Brown, a new mineral 
xide mixture suitable for use in the 
manufacture of heels and soles; P OS J 
Brown, a mineral oxide mixture for use 
in jacketed portable cords; and Buta 
Reds Nos. 1 and 2, synthetic red oxides 
especially recommended for use in natural 
and synthetic rubber compounds. 





Silicone Mciding Compound 


NEW) silicone glass molding com 

pound, G-E 12810, bas been announced 
wv General Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Consisting of a silicone resin and a glass 
fiber filler, the material is said to be the 
first commercially available silicone mold- 
ing compound. The principal feature of the 
new material is outstanding heat resistance, 
and it is said to withstand continucus 
operation at 392° F. l 


The compound als 
has high impact resistance, excellent ar 
resistance, good flow in the mold, will not 
support combustion, and has no toxicity 
when burned. The new material is ideally 
suited for circuit breakers, switchgear, anil 
other parts requiring resistance to extreme 


veat and impact. 





Wiard Discusses Silastic 


A TALK on “Silastic—Its Properties 
and Place among Synthetic Rubbers,” 
by William A. Wiard, Dow-Corning Corp., 


1 } 
] 


highlighted the spring dinner meeting ot 
the Southern Ohio Rubber Group. Ap- 
proximately 97 members and guests of the 
Group attended the meeting which took 
place at the Engineer’s Club of Dayton on 
March 

Mr. Wiard discussed the properties and 
applications of Silastic, using slides and 
exhibits to illustrate his talk. An outstand- 
ing exhibit showing the imperviousness of 
Silastic to a wide range of temperatures 
consisted of a piece of hose, one end of 
which was placed in dry ice at 180° F. 
while the other end rested on a hot plaie 
at 500° F. When removed and_ stretched, 
the hose showed no signs of any change in 
properties because of the temperature con- 
ditions. 

The business session preceding the talk 
included the installation of the Group’s new 
officers, as announced in our March issue. 
Reports were also heard from the secretary, 


April, 1950 


Rk. J. Hoskin, Inland Mfg. Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., and treasurer, T. C. 
Argue, also of Inland. Mr. Argue gave a 
progress report on plans for the annual 
summer outing, which will be held on June 
3, and announced that R. S. Radow, Dayton 


Rubber Co., will be golf chairman 

The Group’s news publication has bee 
named the “Sorghum,” and R. E. Antheil, 
Inland, who suggested the name, has been 
given one year’s free membership in the 
Group as his prize in the naming contest 





Additional Experimental GR-S 


DDITIONS to the list of experimen 

tal GR-S dry polymers and GR-S 
latices, available for distribution to rubber 
goods manutacturers under the conditions 
outlined in our November, 1945 issue, page 
237, appear in the table printed herewith 
Normally, experimental polymers will be 
produced only at the request of the con- 
sumers, and 20 bales (one bale weighs 
approximately 75 pounds) of the original 
run will be set aside, if possible, for dis- 



































Polymers and Latices 


two bales upon request to the 


r Reserve, or wil 
is after the ex 


one bale or 
Sales Division of Rubbe 
be held) for six montl 
perimental polymer was produced, unless 
otherwise consigned before that time. Sub 
sequent production runs will be made if 
sufficient requests are received 

These new polymers are experimental 
only, and the Office of Rubber Reserve 
does not make any representations or war 


ranties of any kind, expressed or implie 





















































tribution to other interested companies for as to the specifications or properties of 
their evaluation. The 20 bales, when avail such € nental polymers, or the results 
able, will be distributed in quantities of to be obtained from their use 
X-NUMBER MANUFACTURING DATE OF 
DESIGNATION PLANT AUTHORIZATION PoLtyMER DESCRIPT 
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RUBBER WORLD 
NEWS of the MONTH 


Industry Records Objections to ITO and New FTC 
Proposal on Foam Rubber Labeling; Further 
Optimism on 1950 Outlook Expressed 


The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., has informed Congressmen 
by a letter and a copy of its booklet, 
“Pros and Cons of the I.T.O.,” that the 
majority of the industry is not in favor 
of the proposed Charter for Interna- 
tional Trade Organizations. The Asso- 
ciation also appeared before the Federal 
Trade Commission to object to a new 
proposed rule which would require that 
consumers be informed when foam rub- 
ber products contained synthetic rub- 
ber. 

The House Armed Services subcom- 
mittee has recommended the _ exten- 
sion of the Rubber Act of 1948 with- 
out major changes for another three 
years. The committee urged, however, 
that the United States Department of 
Commerce “make forward estimates of 
voluntary consumption of synthetic 
rubber in such a manner as to bring 


about the gradual reduction and 
possible elimination of specification 
controls. * 


An industry spokesman predicted that 
the 1950 sales of belting, hose, and 
other industrial rubber products should 
equal or improve over the $450,000,000- 
volume established in 1949. Further in- 
creases in tire prices were also pre- 
dicted and a 5% increase in truck tire 
prices was announced by the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. All control over the use 
of synthetic rubber in camelback was 
removed on March 15. 

The United Rubber Workers, CIO, and 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. signed 
a pension and insurance agreement dur- 
ing March. The agreement was similar 
in many respects to that signed a 
month before between that union and 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 


RMA Records ITO Objections 


Phe RMA last month put in the mail to 
each Senator and Representative a letter 
expressing its tentative views of the pro- 


posed Charter for International Trade 


Organizations. It also sent copies of. its 
13l-page booklet. “Pros and Cons of the 
1.T.O.,.” a record of the proceedings of the 


\ssociation’s forum on the Havana’ Charter 
ran International Trade Organization 
held last June in New York.! 

The RMA informed the legislators that 
it hoped to forward to the House Foreign 
\ffairs and the Senate Foreign Relations 


ommittees more considered views on the 


ontroversial Charter before Congress gets 
iround formally to considering ratification, 
Phe forum held last year found the in- 


lustry in sympathy with the purpose of 





e ITO—to promote world trade. The 
Charter, drawn up by representatives of 
54 nations in Havana, Cuba, in the Winter 

1948, is intended to set up a code of 
principles and rules of fair dealing that 
ountries would voluntarily abide by in 
trading with each other. Signatories, at 
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least 20 nations must ratify to put the 
charter into effect, would serve as mem- 
bers of the ITO, under the United Nations, 
to carry out objectives of the Charter. 

A. L. Viles, RMA president, wrote the 
Congressmen that “a substantial majority 
of the industry is not in sympathy with the 
Havana Charter. We are particularly con- 
cerned with two aspects of it. Because our 
basic raw material is the principle earner 
of dollar exchange among all United 
States imports, we have deep interest in 
provisions suggested for the so-called In- 
tergovernmental Commodity Agreements. 
We are further concerned with the Eco- 
nomic Development and Foreign Invest- 
ment sections as they might relate to our 
industry's far-flung network of rubber 
producing and manufacturing facilities out- 
side of the United States.” 

The rubber goods manutacturing  in- 
dustry’s objections boil down to the fear 
that while the Charter aims at controlling 
international cartels by requiring discus- 
sions of proposed cartel schemes at an in- 
ternational level, including participation by 
consumer nations, it leaves a number of 
“escape clauses” for the reinstation of 
cartels. Production of a commodity, such 
as rubber, could be controlled within the 
Charter if chronic surpluses hinder the de- 
velopment of the producing countries. 

Underdeveloped countries would be per- 
mitted wide scope in their treatment of 
foreign investments, despite Charter pro- 
visions affirming and spelling out fair 
treatment of these investments. For in- 
stance, foreign holdings could be still held 
subject to restrictions on the importation 
of raw materials and expropriation if a 
country feels these steps are necessary to 
protect its Own industries. 

It is possible that the House committee 
may hold hearings on the Charter before 
Congress adjourns this June. Hearings are 
unlikely in the Senate, however, since a 
number of countries who helped draw up 
the Charter are reported now cool to spell- 
ing out a detailed code of conduct. 


Study Groups Meets May 2 


The seventh meeting of the International 
Rubber Study Group opens in Brussels, 
Belgium, May 2, according to an = an- 
nouncement from the Secretariat of the 
Rubber Study Group, London, England. 

The Group will review, as usual, the 
world rubber situation and examine the 
statistical position regarding the produc- 
tion and the consumption of rubber 
throughout the world. 

Members of the Group are Australia, 
Belgium, British Colonies, Burma, Ceylon, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Liberia, Netherlands, the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, and the United States of 
America. Thailand and the United States 
of Indonesia recently became members of 
the International Rubber Study Group. 





Natural Rubber News on Rubber 
Legislation 

The publication of the Natural Rubber 
Bureau, Washington, D.C., called Natural 
Rubber News, for February and March, 
1950, contains much information on the 
hearings on rubber legislation, including, 
in the March issue, Report No. 1773 of 
Chairman Carl Vinson of the House 
Armed Services subcommittee on rubber 
legislation and the bill. (H.R. 7579) recom- 
mended by the subcommittee. 

Other information of interest, which be- 
cause of space limitations cannot be repro- 
duced in India Russer Wortp are details 
of the testimony given by Earl W. Glen, 
rubber division, Department of Commerce, 
on February 21 and 27; analysis of Glen 
testimony of February 27 by W. J. Sears, 
ot the RMA; and charts prepared by the 
Goodyear company on world natural rub- 
ber production in 1949, natural and syn- 
thetic rubber consumption 1946-1949, GR-S 
voluntary use in non-transportation in 1949, 
areas of natural and GR-S competition, ete. 

Natural Rubber News in its February 
issue (page 11) made a point of the fact 
that nothing in the proposed legislation of 
the Vinson subcommittee should prove a 
serious obstacle to the continued prosperity 
of the natural rubber producing industry, 
but the threat to natural rubber lies in the 
kind of atmosphere created during the four 
days of testimony by government agencies 
and industry spokesmen ... and, with the 
exception of the testimony of two rubber 
importers, provided no word of the import- 
ance to the United States of a healthy 
Southeast Asia and no expression of hope 
to the millions in that area that depend on 
rubber for their livelihood that there is 
rocm tor both natural and synthetic rubber 
in the United States, once the national 
security minimum is assured. 

The above-mentioned report of Chairman 
Vinson contains several comments on rub- 
ber policy of special interest: 

“The committee notes with considerable 
interest that 300,000 tons of general-pur- 
pose synthetic rubber was consumed in the 
United States in 1949, and that there was a 
total consumption in the United States 
of 414,000 tons of all types of synthetic 
rubber in 1949. It would thus appear that 
on the basis of the 1949 figures, the De- 
partment of Commerce has been too con- 
servative in its forward estimates on the 
voluntary consumption of general-purpose 
synthetic rubber. The committee strongly 
urges the Department of Commerce, and 
other participating agencies, to make its 
forward estimates in a more realistic man- 
ner in order to explore further the poten- 
tial areas of voluntary usage... the com- 
mittee is of the further opinion that there 
is sufficient leeway under existing law tor 
the Department of Commerce to make tor- 
ward estimates of voluntary consumption 
of synthetic rubber in such a manner as to 
bring about the gradual reduction and pos- 
sible elimination of specification controls 
and, at the same time, maintain, if not the 
present one-quarter p< licy percentage, cer- 
tainly well above the 200,000-ton figure that 
nearly all agree is adequate for national 
defense. 

“In this connection, it should be observed 
that the committee is of the opinion that 
the Government should encourage the vol- 
untary use of synthetic rubber and should 
not hesitate to produce the amounts of 
synthetic rubber that will be consumed vol- 
untarily without specification controls. 
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There is nothing in the present law to 
prevent voluntary usage from being com- 
bined with required usage to meet security 
minimums, and there is nothing in the 
present law to restrict the production of 
general-purpose synthetic rubber for vol- 
untary usage.” 

The report alse states that although 
Butyl rubber is in a favorable competitive 
position with natural rubber on a quality 
basis, the international situation is such 
that it appears to the committee that these 
facilities also should remain under govern- 
ment ownership for the next three years. 

The committee strongly urged that Office 
of Rubber Reserve, RFC, continue to be 
designated as the operating agent and that 
the Department of Commerce continue to 
administer specification controls, but with 
ereater emphasis upon the potential areas 
of voluntary use of synthetic rubber. 


Bricker Rubber Bill 


It was indicated from Washington on 
March 27 that Senator John Bricker of 
Ohio had introduced a rubber control and 
plant disposal bill (S. 3294) that will 
probably get a hearing before both the 
Senate Armed Services and Banking com- 
mittees. The chairmen of both groups have 
agreed to the double hearing. 

S. 3294 includes the rubber industry 
proposals? A, B, & C with emphasis on 
Method C which requires the retention 
of authority for an R-1 Order, but with 
a specific provision of law requiring the 
mandatory use of GR-S in tires be re- 
duced by one third of the present R-1 
Order every six months beginning July 
1, 1950, provided that total mandatory and 
voluntary consumption of GR-S during the 
preceding six months was greater than 
200,000 long tons. 

Leases of government synthetic rubber 
plants for a period not extending beyond 
the termination of the bill were recom- 
mended beginning July 1, 1950. Rental is 
payable as a fixed charge per long ton 
of output based on the depreciated values 
ot the facilities as of July 1, 1950. 

Senator Lydon Johnson of Texas, chair- 
man of the Senate Armed Services sub- 
committee on rubber, is expected to op- 
pose the liberal leasing policy in the Brick- 
er bill. 


Industry Trends 


Sales of belting, hose, and other indus- 
trial rubber products during 1950) should 
equal or improve over the $450,000,000- 
volume established) in 1949, Walter F. 
Spoerl, general sales manager of the me- 
chanical division, United States 
Rubber Co., stated on March 7. He warned, 
however, that sales of industrial rubber 
products follow closely the Federal Reserve 
Board Index of Production, and the pro- 
longed coal strike or other major industrial 
tie-ups which would affect this index are 
bound to affect the activity of the mechani- 
cal rubber goods industry. 

The $450,000,000 sales volume achieved 
by the industry in 1949 was more than 
double that of any prewar year. The figure 
was, however, $110,000,000 below the all- 
time record sales volume of $560,000,000 set 
in 1948.) Mr. Spoerl attributed this sharp 
drop in dollar volume to: (1) the leveling 
off of business: (2) the hesitancy on the 
part of large-volume industries toward 
buying; (3) completion of inventory liqui- 
dation; (4) strikes in basic industries; (5) 


goods 
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currency devaluation abroad which brought 
a sharp drop in foreign bookings. 

Demand for the major items of manufac- 
ture, namely: hose, belting, and packing, 
has shown a healthy upswing during recent 
weeks. This is particularly true among 
original equipment manufacturers who ac- 
count for an important share of large- 
volume demands for mechanical rubber 
goods. 

The general price structure in the in- 
dustry is firm, Mr. Spoerl declared. Prices 
in the rubber industry have risen far less 
than the rate of increase averaged by most 
basic industries, with the result that the 
higher material and labor costs of the rub- 
ber industry has put a squeeze on profit 
margins. What trend prices show during 
1950 will depend largely on the results of 
labor negotiations and the price trend in 
raw materials. 

Major areas of expansion in the industry, 
it was said, will be in the development of 
rubber-to-metal parts to eliminate shock, 
vibration, and wear and in the field of new 
plastics. Rubber scientists have perfected 
the rubber-to-metal bond to a point where 
the metal will deform or the rubber tear 
before the bond will fail to hold. This de- 
velopment has opened a new field for rub- 
ber parts specifically engineered for the 
automotive, farm equipment, oil, and other 
basic heavy industries. 

The new plastics developed by the in- 
dustry will supplement rather than com- 
pete with rubber. In many cases, however, 
they can do a better job than wood, glass, 
and ceramics. These plastics, which are in 
reality blends of rubber and synthetic 
resins, are finding a broadening use among 
manufacturers of textile equipment, meat 
packers for use as cutting blocks, and the 
chemical industry in the form of chem- 
ically resistant pipe. 

The use of nylon in combination with 
cotton for the manufacture of conveyer 
belting makes possible a greater number of 
fabric plies which increases overall belt 
strength by as much as 250% and has been 
an outstanding development in the industry. 
At the same time nylon gives a thick belt 
far greater flexibility, which means im 
portant savings in operating and main- 
tenance costs, Mr. Spoerl declared. 

Mr. Viles urged buyers of rubber foot- 
wear to place advance orders now to meet 
the demand of a normal winter so that the 
American public will not be faced with a 
shortage of these items next fall and winter. 

To obtain the rubber footwear produc- 
tion needed for a normal winter, manufac- 
turers must make large amounts of boots 
and rubbers during spring and summer 
months. This production is based on early 
orders. 

“The war changed the pattern of buying 
rubber footwear, and many retailers have 
not yet returned to prewar methods of 
placing early orders,” Mr. Viles — said. 
“Two open winters in a row in the East 
have further retarded a return to previous 
customs. 

“Rubber footwear manufacturers — sec 
positive indications that retailers are trying 
to operate on stocks too narrow and. too 
thin. Sales were lost during light) snow 
conditions as customers were turned away 
because many retailers did not have enough 
rubber footwear on hand to supply their 
immediate needs. Only mild weather in big 
consuming areas prevetited a serious short- 
age this past winter,” Mr. Viles concluded. 

J. P. Seiberling, president, Seiberling 
Rubber Co., stated during March that in 
the tire manutacturing field rising operating 
costs are pushing profit margins downward 


and adding to the pressure for price in- 
creases on both truck and passenger car 
tires. Increases of not less than 10% and 
perhaps as high as 15% by midsummer 
were predicted. 

Increases in the price of crude natural 
rubber, tire fabrics, and other raw mate- 
rials; the added labor costs due to employe 
pension plans; and higher delivery charges 
because of higher freight rates were cited 
as the reasons for the probable future 
increase in tire prices. 

“The tire industry is now selling units 
from inventories built up last summer and 
fall,” Seiberling said. “When these inven- 
tories are exhausted, the higher costs of 
present production operations should pus! 
tire prices upward.” 

Volume-wise, tire manufacturers antic- 
ipate that 1950 should be as good as last 
year. Replacement sales should _ total 
52,000,000 units this year, compared with 
47,500,000 in 1949, and thus take up the 
slack for an 8% decline in original equip- 
ment sales, it was said. 

Seiberling also viewed with optimism the 
growth of the trucking industry in the 
United States and said that the expansion 
of long-distance highway hauling in the 
last ten years may be matched in the next 
ten. 

An increase of about 5% in list prices of 
truck tires, effective April 1, was announced 
on March 23 by J. J. Newman, Goodrich 
vice president. No change was made in the 
prices of truck tubes or second-line truck 
tires. 

The March 24 issue of U. S. News 
World Report carried the results of an 
interview with P. W. Litchfield, chairman 
of the Goodyear board. The subject ot the 
interview was “Rubber: Needs tor Peace 
and War.” 

The continuing shortage of natural rubber 

was reaffirmed, and on the subject of the 
need of a constant 200,000-ton producti 
of GR-S, Litchfield said: 

“Most of us think that the government 
bas to have the power of compulsion for at 
least a year or two more to make sure 
Some think it is all right to take it off 
now, and some think they should reduce 
the amount required progressively until we 
find out in a free market where you can 
have your choice as to whether synthetic 
rubber should stand on its own feet. 
Whether it does depends a great deal on 
the price of natural rubber.” 

In answer to the question as to whether 
the industry would rather buy or lease the 
government synthetic rubber plants, it was 
stated that the industry would rather lease 
the plants, but the terms of the lease wert 
very important. If natural rubber continues 
to be scarce, the industry would have at 
increasing interest in leasing the syntheti 








rubber plants. 

The interest of the industry in a gov- 
ernment stockpile of synthetic rubber was 
also mentioned since in the event of wat 
a pound of synthetic in the stockpile would 
be just as valuable as a pound cf natural 
rubber, Litchfield pointed out. 

The outlook for the rubber industry in 
1950 was described as a little better than it 
1949, with full employment and stable 
wages. Man-hour productivity has not in 
creased 1 oticeably, but more efficie 
machinery has been installed in an 
to increase this productivity 

On pensions, the present Social Security 
system was called inadequate in view of the 
present purchasing power of the dollar 

“An inadequate pension plan is) worse 
than no plan at all, because it keeps or 
your payroll productive 
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apacity is gone and it increases your cost 
ot production. It is better to lay them off 
with a pension sufficient to help them 
through. It hasn't been big enough and 
there have been people on the payroll we 
just couldn't let go because they were with 








us a long w and the pension benefits 
weren't sufficient. We are glad to have 
some kind of plan which will cure that 
situation,” Litchfield said. 

An increase in the amount of money con- 
tributed by both employers and employes 
so as to increase the amount of Social 
Security payments was recommended 





FTC Foam Rubber Rule Opposed 


The RMA, with the support of several 
government agencies, formally opposed a 
Federal Trade Commission proposal dur 
ing March which would require that con 
sumers be informed when they bought 
mattresses containing synthetic rubber. 

Phe 
Commission on March 7 with publication of 
proposed trade practice rules, a code of 
‘unfair trade practices,” for the bedding 
industry. The rubber goods manufacturing 


proposal was announced by — the 





industry opposed it at a hearing before the 
Commission on March 27. Government 
administrative agencies concerned = with 
synthetic rubber as a national security 
proposition, also objected. 

The proposal, set forth as a_ tentative 
rule, subject to review before final pro 
mulgation of the industry code, said in 
part 

‘The terms ‘Latex,’ ‘Foam Rubber,’ 
‘Latex Foam Rubber,’ or other terms of 
similar import, shall not be used to de- 
scribe synthetic foam rubber used in fillings 
of bedding preducts; provided, however. 
that nothing herein shall be construed as 
preventing the nondeceptive use of the term 
‘synthetic foam rubber’ or other terms 
which clearly disclose the fact that the 
product is not composed of foamed natural 
rubber.” 

The RMA’s presented — by 
Howard Herbert, of Hewitt-Robins, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Joseph Catterall, of 
the RMA’s New York staff. was that the 
proposed rule would discriminate against 
synthetic rubber latex. By simply requiring 
that a distinction be made in promoting 
and labeling a foam rubber mattress, an 
impression will be built up in the con 
sumers’ mind that the synthetic material is 
inferior to the natural rubber latex for this 
use, they said. 

The RMA pointed out that in the not- 
to-distant future synthetic rubber latices 
for mattresses will be produced of a 
quality at least equal to that of natural 
latices, and that discriminatory labeling 
and advertising will serve only to frustrate 
this development. 

It was recommended that the Com- 
mission completely abandon its proposal to 
designate the synthetic latex content of 
these products and instead substitute a 
designation such as “New Rubber” or 
“Rubber Latex” for products containing 
either or both synthetic and natural rubber 
latices. The RMA also made several 
proposals to tighten otherwise the labeling 
provisions suggested by the Commission. 

Henry Miller, director of the trade 
practice conference division, FTC, ex- 
plained that the Commission did not intend 
to propose a rule harmful to the legitimate 
interests of industry or to the national 
security. He said the FTC “will be per- 
fectly agreeable to a more palatable 
designation of synthetic latex as long as 
it protects the consumer against deception.” 
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Miller expressed the personal opinion 
that the word “synthetic” is “rapidly losing 
its opprobrium” and that consumers are 
beginning to regard synthetic rubber 
products as superior to those of natural 
rubber. He made it clear, however, that the 
Commission’s policy is to protect con- 
sumers against deception in advertising and 
that it regards any effort to pass off syn- 
thetic rubber as no different from natural 
rubber as a deception. 

The Commerce Department, speaking 
also for the National Security Resources 
oard, the Munitions Board, and the RFC’s 
Office of Rubber Reserve, warned that the 
FTC proposal “would discourage, if not 
actually eliminate,.the use of synthetic rub- 
ber latex in this potentially large market 
for foamed latex. It would be unfortunate, 
in our opinion, to put such an impediment 
in the way of research on this domestically 
produced material. Progress in the field of 
research and manufacture should in_ the 
future enable the production of completely 
satisfactory foamed synthetic rubber latex 
products including high-quality bedding 
materials. Such a development would en- 
hance the national security of the nation 
by expanding the use of synthetic rubber 
and thereby making this country less de- 
pendent on foreign latex supplies in the 
event Of war. 

The above statement, made by Earl W. 
Glen, followed consultation with the 
foamed latex subcommittee of the Com- 
merce Department’s Rubber Industry Ad- 
visory Committee. Glen added that the 
words “natural” and “synthetic” should 
not be used in the proposed rule, and the 
materials should be designated as having 
been made from “rubber latex.” He also 
pointed out that products containing blends 
of synthetic and natural rubber are gener- 
ally superior to those containing only one 
or the other of these materials and that 
manuiacturing skill is equal in importance 
to raw material quality in producing a 
high-quality end-product. 


Industry Statistics 


In January, 1950, United States manu- 
facturers of rubber products used a record 
32,220 long tons of new rubber in non- 
transport goods, as against 28,816 tons in 
December, and 28,135 tons in January, 
1949, the Department of Commerce re- 
ported on March 17. The previous record 
of 31,437 tons was set in October, 1949, 

There was no evidence that voluntary 
use of government GR-S increased signif- 
icantly in January, it was said. 

In the manufacture of transportation 
goods, 40,879 tons of natural rubber, 16,354 
tons of GR-S, and 4,359 tons of Butyl 
rubber were used in January. The ratio of 
natural rubber consumption to total GR-S 
plus natural consumption for this segment 
of the industry reached a postwar high of 
71.4% in that month. 

In non-transport manufacture, January 
use of natural rubber also hit a postwar 
high of 19,113 tons. Natural latex included 
in this figure was 3,715 tons, a new 
record. Consumption of Government GR-S 
was 6,803 tons, making a ratio of natural 
to total natural plus GR-S in this branch 
of the industry 73.7%, about the same as 
the average for the second half of 1949. 

January neoprene consumption in the 
non-transport segment was 2,981 tons, the 
highest figure since the 3,037 tons reported 
in September, 1948. Nitrile type rubber use 
was calculated at the high level of 908 tons. 
The non-transport branch of the industry 
accounted for 34.3% of total new rubber 





consumption in January, slightly above the 
33.3% averaged in the year 1949. 

Tke RMA reported on March 9 that 
manufacturers’ shipments of passenger-car 
tires in January were up 17.7% to 5,032,879 
units from 4,274,442 in December. High 
shipments to automobile manufacturers 
accounted for the increase as replacement 
shipments were a little lower than in the 
previous month. ‘ 

Production of passenger tires was up to 
5.710.675 units from 5,260,128 units in 
December. The higher production accounted 
for an increase of 6.5% in manufacturers’ 
stocks at the end of January, which is 
normal for the season. 

Shipments of truck and bus tires were 
down 3.5% to 925,693 from 959,558 units 
in December. Production of truck and bus 
tires was 10% higher in January than it 
was in December, however, with 1,116,701 
units produced against 1,014,946 units in 
the previous month. Stocks of truck and 
bus tires were up 8% to 1,877,315 units. 

Shipments of automotive tubes were up 
more than 25% to 5,312,028 units, as com- 
pared with 4.222.315 in December. Pro- 
duction of tubes increased 5.4% to 5,629.- 
229 units, and end-of-month stocks were up 
about 2% to 10,925,678 tubes. 

The RMA report of March 27 on Feb- 
ruary new rubber consumption indicated a 
decline to 87,987 long tons from the 94,159 
long tons used in January, down 6.6%. 

Natural rubber consumption in February 
was 56,527 long tons, a decrease of 6.1% 
from January, when 60,218 long tons were 
used. 

Consumption of synthetic rubbers de- 
creased 7.3% to 31,460 long tons from the 
33,941 tons used the month before. This 
February synthetic rubber consumption was 
divided as follows: GR-S, 23,585 tons; 
neoprene, 2,970 tons; Butyl, 4,068 tons; 
and nitrile types, 837 tons. 


Camelback Decontrolled 


In a memorandum dated March 15 to all 
rubber manufacturers, Earl W. Glen 
announced the issuance of Amendment 1 
to Allocation Order R-1, of September 26, 
1949. This amendment completes the de- 
control of all camelback so that producers 
and consumers of this material are no 
longer under government regulation in 
their use of new rubber and permits manu- 
facturers, if they choose, to use natural 
rubber in place of the 12,000 to 15,000 
long tons of synthetic rubber that was 
otherwise expected to be consumed by the 
industry in 1950 in the manufacture of 
small-size camelback. 

It was indicated that the camelback field 
in the transportation segment of the rubber 
industry will provide, with a minimum of 
national security risk, an early test of the 
ability of low-temperature GR-S to com- 
pete with natural rubber, as a result of 
this action by the Commerce Department. 

It was estimated that 151,000 long tons 
of GR-S will be consumed under the 
remaining regulations requiring the use of 
synthetic rubber in small-size truck and 
bus, passenger car and motorcycle, and 
tractor and implement tires, even if makers 
of camelback take substantial advantage of 
the removal of controls to substitute natural 
rubber. 

It was also estimated that at least 69,000 
long tons of synthetic rubber will volun- 
tarily be used by industry. These figures 
satisfy government policy requirements and 
give a 10% margin of safety in meeting 
the minimum consumption required under 
the Rubber Act of 1948. 
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Labor News 


Negotiations between the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. and the United Rubber 
Workers of America, CIO, on both a 
pension and insurance plan and on a work- 
ing conditions contract ended in an agree- 
ment during the latter part of March in 
the form of a new contract including a 
pension and insurance plan. The pension 
and insurance agreement is reported to be 
very similar to the one signed between 
the Goodyear company and the union on 
January 31. 

Earlier in the month the union at the 
various plants of the Firestone company 
had authorized a strike vote in view of 
the slow progress of the negotiations. 

Company officials expressed surprise at 
the union’s move since it said that at the 
start of negotiations between the company 
and the union it was agreed that any 
public statement would be made jointly. 

In Canada the United Chemical 
Workers, CIO, which had been seeking 
a 10-¢-an-hour wage increase, rejected the 
government conciliation board award of 
an increase between 6¢ and 7¢ an hour and 
set March 22 as the date for a strike at 
Polymer Corp’s. synthetic rubber plant in 
Sarnia, Ont. 

On March 19 the union called off the 
strike and agreed to submit the dispute 
to further arbitration by a Superior Court 
judge. This action confirmed the predic 
tion made earlier by C. D. Howe, Minister 
of Trade & Commerce, that there would 
be no actual strike at the Canadian Gov- 
ernment synthetic rubber plant. 


Sidney J. Pike, Jr., president of S. J. 
Pike & Co, Inc., New York rubber 
broker, who recently returned from Cali- 
fornia, has announced the appointment of 
Merit Western Co., 1248 Wholesale St., 
Los Angeles 21, Calif., as Pacific Coast 
representative for his company. Merit 
Western is headed by George Steinbach, 
who has had long experience in the rubber 
field on the Coast. In the Akron district 
the Pike company is represented by 
Tanney-Costello, Inc. George Jatinen has 
joined the New York staff. 


The Department of Defense, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., recently reported the 
awarding ‘of the following contracts for 
tires and tubes: Pennsylvania Rubber Co., 
Mansfield, O., valued at $143,551.50, Me- 
Creary Tire & Rubber Co., Indiana, Pa 
$102,417, Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., 
Mansfield, $141,225, Mohawk Rubber Co., 
Akron, $1,329,460, Armstrong Rubber 
Co., West Haven, Conn., $596,020, Cooper 
Tire & Rubber Co., Findlay, O., $595,160; 
for wheels and brakes, Bendix Aviation 
Corp., $572,901, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, $323,925; waterproof fabric, 
American Finishing Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
$103,800; for development of molding die 
manufacturing process for forming plastic 
radomes, Goodyear Aircraft Co., Akron, 
$122,392 ; 4,000 officers’ raincoats, at $13.91 
each, Atlantic Trousers, Inc., Hammonton, 
N. J.; 14 million feet, insulated wire, 
$138,378.63, General Cable Corp., Perth 
Amboy, N. J.; camelback, $217,533.16, 
Goodyear Tire; auto spare parts, track or 
tank, $099,750, Goodyear Tire; spare parts 
for brake assys., $227,152, Goodyear Tire; 
cotton fire hose, $133,850.69, Goodyear 
Tire; rubber-lined cotton fire hose, $111,- 
011.11, Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Franklin Farrel 3d 


Farrel-Birmingham Elections 


At the annual stockholders’ meeting of 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., at Ansonia, 
Conn., March 16, the board of directors 
was reelected, including: Fernley H. Ban- 
bury, Alton Austin Cheney, Lester D. 
Chirgwin, Julius G. Day, Frederick M. 
Drew, Jr... Franklin Farrel, Jr... Franklin 
Farrel 3d, William A. Gordon, Carl 
Hitchcock, Franklin R. Hoadley, Robert 
M. Honegger, Armin G. Kessler, Austin 
Kuhns, Joseph Le May, and Carl F. 
Schnuck. 

At the directors’ meeting which followed, 
Franklin Farrel 3d was elected executive 
vice president; Mr. LeMay, secretary and 
assistant treasurer; and Mrs. Wiliford 
Whiteside, assistant secretary. All other 
officers were reelected, as follows: Mr. 
Cheney, chairman of the board; Mr. 
Hoadley, president; Mr. Kuhns, vice presi- 
dent and chairman of the finance com- 
mittee; Messrs. Chirgwin, Hitchcock, and 
Kessler, vice presidents; Mr. Drew, trea- 
SUFET. 

Franklin Farrel 3d is the fourth genera- 
tion of the Farrel family in the manage- 
ment of the company founded by Almon 
and Franklin Farrel, Sr., in 1848. Entering 
the employ of the company in 1933, after 
graduating from Yale University in 1931, 
the new vice president worked for sever ral 
years in various departments before be- 
coming foundry manager in 1937, when he 
was also elected a director. In 1941 he was 
named assistant manager of manufacturing, 
in 1943 plant manager of the Ansonia- 
Derby plants, in 1944 assistant treasurer. 
and in 1945 assistant to the president and 
secretary of the company. 

Mr. LeMay joined Farrel in 1921 and 
was elected a director in January, 1947, 
when he also became general manager of 
the Atwood Division, which  Farrel- 

3irmingham then operated at Stonington, 
Conn., and later sold. Starting as office 
boy with Birmingham [ron Foundry, now 
the Farrel-Birmingham Derby plant, Mr. 
LeMay became controller in March, 1945, 
and general controller in June 1947. 

Mrs. Whiteside has been with the firm 
in a secretarial capacity for many years. 
For the past several years her work has 
been closely related to the corporate af- 
fairs of the company. 


President Hoadley reported that the 


company’s backlog of unfilled orders at 
the end of February amounted to approxi- 
mately $6,500,000 or about $1,500,000 less 
than a year ago. The backlog has increased 
about $300,000 since January 1. Unfilled 
foreign orders now account for about 17¢ 
of the total orders, compared with 35% 
a year ago. 

Total taxes paid in 1949 were $843,912 
and federal taxes amounted to 68% of the 
total. 


Moving Sales Divisions 


Farrel-Birmingham has moved to. its 
main offices at Ansonia the gear sales di- 
vision from its plant in Buffalo, N. Y. 
and the marine sales division connected 
with the New York office. Mr. Hitchcock 
stated that these moves are in line with 
the company’s policy to coordinate and 
centralize, as much as_ possible, various 
eo a functions. 

R. C. Wilson, manager of Buffalo sales 
ior ios years, continues in that capa- 
city, but with headquarters at Ansonia. 
Besides Mr. Wilson, Pierce Birkhoff and 
J. H. Allen, of the Buffalo sales staff, 
also transter to Ansonia, where they will 
continue to handle the sale of gears, speed 
reducing and speed increasing units, and 
flexible couplings. The sale of gear gen- 
erating machines and gear cutting tools 
continues at Buffalo under William C. 
Oberem. John Brandt remains in_ the 
Buffalo territory as sales representative 
tor all Farrel- Birmingham products. 

The engineering and manufacturing de- 
partments continue at the Buffalo plant. 

The members of the New York sales 
staff who transferred to Ansonia are 
Norman LL. Shaw, manager of marine 
sales; William Frayne, Richard F. Marsh, 
and Elmer FE. Myers. The export sales de- 
partment remains in the company’s office 
in the Chrysler Bldg.,; where Vice Presi- 
dent Kuhns, maintains his headquarters 
The company has leased a direct tele 
phone wire from New York to Ansonia, 
the number of which is REctor 2-5661. 


Expanding Rubber Division 


The Parker Appliance Co., 17325 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 12, O., last pera an- 
nounced new appointments in its rubber 
division, reflecting expanded company op- 
erations in the formulation of special com- 
pounds and the precision molding of O- 
rings, diaphragms, special gaskets, and 
other seals. 

Edward W. Hollis, for the past two 
years vice president of Laminated Plastics, 
Inc., is now manager of Parker’s rubber 
division, giving particular attention to pro- 
duction matters. 

D. W. Holmes, general sales manager, 
has assigned to E. L. Carlotta, the divi- 
sion’s research and development engineer, 
the additional responsibilities of managing 
rubber sales. 

Don C. Pierce, Jr., has joined Parker 
as a rubber sales engineer. 

Highly precise molding of sealing ele- 
ments of special synthetic rubber blends 
was entered into by Parker during the 
war to produce parts for its own products. 
Successful development of compounds to 
meet extreme requirements for effective 
performance with various fluids over a 
broad temperature range resulted in sub- 
sequently wider distribution. 

Approximately three-quarters of present 
output is channeled to aeronautical fields, 
with the balance going into industrial pro- 
ducts. The rubber division accounts for 
140 Parker employes. 
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Scrap Rubber Institute Meets 


Rubber Institute met 01 

Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 

New York, N. Y., as part of the thirty- 

seventh annual convention of the National 

\ssociation of Waste Material Dealers on 

13-15. The Institute meeting in 

election of officers, and 

Rose, Muehlstein & Co., Inc., 

r Ottignon, Nat E. Berzen, Inc., 

ted president and vice president, 

Ben Kautman, of the Associa 
n staff, was elected secretary 

The program, attended by approximate! 

members of the Institute, featured «a 

Carl B. Shafter, president of Nylos 

Co.. who noted that the relative 

reclaimed rubber to crude rubber 

1942 to 92% during 

and dropped to about 22.5% last 

major reason for this decline was 

he lower quality grades 

rubber with the highei 

prices tor off-gr es, competition has 

lessened, and the outlook for reclaim 1s 

more optimistic. The current production 
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enable thre industry to keep 
ibreast of developments in synthetic rubber 
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scegregation of scrap and urged scrap deal 
rs to embark on a program of educating 
scrap collectors on the need of proper 
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program by V. 
ton representative of th: 
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he President and the 
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Toy Fair Sets New Record 


d successive vear a new 


seventh 


6-17, Exhibit 
anies covered e1 
\lpin, 


Yorker, 


seven 
and 
Ave., 
An 


10,000 


booked a 
orders. It 


buyers attended the Fair and 
record number of advance 
was generally agreed that retailers are 
devoting greater merchandising attention 
to developing a year-round business in 
toys. 

Most prices were firm, but some reduc- 
tions up to 15% were noted on certain 
toy lines. Rubber toy prices were substan- 
tially unchanged from last year, although 
definite increases in values were noted. 
Rubber toy companies reported an op- 
timistic attitude on the part of buyers, 
and the volume of orders received was 
said to insure factory operations at the 
rate of two to three shifts a day. 

Rubber and plastics items were very 
much in evidence at the Fair, appearing 
in some form in almost every display. 
Rubber toys shown included balloons, crib 
toys, dolls, masks, puppets, balls, molded 
figures, beach accessories, athletic 
and others. Molded items represented by 
far the major use of plastics, but numer- 
ous applications were noted in such prod- 
vinyl inflatables, upholstery for 

furniture, schoolbags, stuffed 
dolls, phonograph records, and 
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ucts as 
children’s 
toys and 


films. 
Rubber Toys 


Balloons of all types were shown by 
Allied Latex Corp.; while Anderson Rub 
ber Co. featured new crib toys in its line 
of balloons, balls, and toys. In addition 
to its regular balls, cars, and molded rub- 
ber farm and \uburn Rubber 
Corp. displayed a new mule wagon and 
team and cowboy and horse. Barr-Glo 
halls with luminescent colors were fea- 
tured in Barr Rubber Products Co.’s ex 
hibit of balloons and various types of 
sponge and gas balls. Balloons, squawkers, 
masks, and costumes were shown by Bay- 
Industries, Inc.: while Cleefoam. 
Inc., featured new foam rubber flexible 
dolls. 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. displayed 
its new crib toys besides playballs and 
-ubber decoy ducks. A full line ot bal 
oons and balls was shown by Eagle Rub- 

Co., Inc.; while Eastern Rubber Spe- 

ies Co. displayed new crib toys as well 
as its rubber dolls. Balloons were shown 
by Fli-Back Sales Corp. together with 
sponge balls, and the Maple City Rubber 
Co. exhibit featured balloons and = rubber 
noisemakers. Rubber quoits. horseshoes. 
and other games were products of Martin 
Rubber Co., Inc. The Kaysam process crib 
shown by Molded Latex Products. 
Inc.. featured the new Cinderella doll and 
puppet and the Howdy-Doody finger 
puppet. 


Sponge halls, 


sets tools, 


} 
shore 


tovs 
new 


balloons. and squawkers 
were shown by National Latex Products 
Co.: while National Mask & Puppet Corp. 
exhibited realistic masks and finger pup- 
pets. Balloons, crib toys. dolls, and balls 
were shown by Oak Rubber Co., Seamless 
bber Co., and Seiberli Latex Prod- 
with the latter firm also featuring 
new sport ball game sets. The display 
by Tillotson Rubber Co., Inc., had a new 
rubber clown used for inflating balloons, 
besides crib toys and playballs. 

New types of printed balloons and new 
rib toys were exhibited by Lee-Tex Rub 
er Products Corp. of California, and a 

series of latex foam toys were shown 

Lee Co. A comprehensive line 

dolls. cars, crib toys, and in 

flated goods shown by Sun Rubber 
Co., while Rubber Co. displayed 
dolls. masks, and balloons. A novel 

f rubber masks was shown by Topstone 
Rubber Toys Co., Inc., and balloons of 


Was 
Ryan 
series 


all types were featured by Van Dam 
Rubber Co., Inc. A newcomer to the 
show, United States Rubber Co., displayed 
its new rubber wading pools, together 
with inflated water toys, beach accessories, 
and sport shoes. 

Other rubber items noted at the Fair 
included molded alphabet blocks by Earl 
& Arlington; rubber molding kits by Mod- 
el Crait, Inc., and Handi-Craft Co.; and 
numerous displays of athletic goods and 
rubber-skin dolls. 


Viny] Inflatables 


number and variety 
of inflated vinyl plastic toys was also 
noted at the Fair, with applications in- 
cluding balls, boats and ratts, ball bladders, 
wading pools, swim rings and belts, dolls, 
and others. Exhibitors in this group in- 
cluded) Bilnor Corp.;  Clarvan  Corp.; 
Doughboy Industries, Inc.; Duke Mfg. 
Co.: WKestral Corp.; Plastic Heatsealing 
Corp.: Plastic Innovations. Inc.; Plastic- 
tronics, Inc.; Plastikaire Products, Inc.; 
Plastite. Inc.; Transplastic Mfg. Co., Inc.; 
and U. S. Fiber & Plastics Corp. 


\n increase in the 


Forms Selling Concern 


James W. Jenkins and Dan F. Retzer, 
both tormerly with Tanney-Costellto, Inc., 
\kron, O., have formed J. W. Jenkins Co., 
2158 Front St. Cuyahoga Falls, QO., to 
deal in crude rubber, reclaim rubber, and 
plastics. The firm is now the Akron rep- 
resentative for T. A. Desmond & Co., Inc., 
New York crude rubber brokerage, and 
will also be the sole sales agent for 
materials produced by the reclaim firm of 
Dasher Rubber & Chemical Co., Fairport 
Harbor, O. 

Mr. Jenkins started with A. Schulman, 
Inc., in 1937. After his return from service 
abroad with the U. S. Infantry he went 
with Tanney-Costello. 

Mr. Retzer, a companion in arms of Mr. 
Jenkins, was with American Hard Rubber 
Co., Akron, before the war and with Tan- 
ney-Costello afterward. 


Offers New Passenger Tire 


What it claims to be the rubber = in- 
dustry's first “1950 model” passenger tire, 
with new engineering and design principles 
learned from field experience with low- 
pressure tires, has been announced by 
Seiberling Rubber Co. By recontouring the 
low-pressure tire into what it calls a “flex- 
are” pattern, the company makes more of 
the cords in the tire share the work of 
supporting the load. The new contour adds 
rubber at the tire shoulder to spread the 
flexing area over a much wider area than 
before. In former low-pressure tires, flex- 
ing is confined to a small area near the 
shoulder, and, unless very carefully serv- 
iced, the tires often fail before their normal 
life is spent because the cords in this nar- 
row flexing area become fatigued and 
weakened. 

“We have simply put more of the tire to 
work,” 1. M. Seiberling. vice president in 
charge of sales, explained. 

Mr. Seiberling also that the com- 
pany has made tests which prove the new 
design tires resist abuse much better than 
low-pressure tires produced earlier. The 
new “flex-arc’” design will be used in the 
company’s “Satety” tire ie premium 
quality “Safe-Aire” tire. 
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STATEX 93 


combines in one carbon all the 
characteristics necessary to 
accomplish three vital com- 
pounding aims: : 
1. Low volume cost h 
2. Good physical properties | : 


3. Smooth processing 


Relatively high loadings of 
Statex 93 and suitable softeners 


A net eee eas 


produce outstanding results. 
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Merchandising Students Hear K. R. Bailey, 

Manager of Firestone’s Display Department, 

Explain Model Home and Auto Supply 

Store Set up by Firestone at University of 
Akron 


More Foam Rubber Goods Wanted 


The tremendous demand for foamed la- 
tex products which developed in 1949 
promises to make these products among 
the most important in the rubber industry 
during 1950, according to Lee R. Jackson, 
president of the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O. The company’s latex 
manutacturing facilities at Fall River, 
Mass. where a new $2,000,000 plant was 
placed in operation last April, were 
doubled during 1949. Before the end of 
the year an additional program further 
to increase production by 25% was under- 
taken. Demand for foamed latex articles 
taxed existing facilities in the early months 
of 1949, but improved manufacturing meth- 
ods, including continuous foaming and 
electronic curing (see accompanying pho- 
tograph), and the opening of the new 
plant enabled Firestone to supply its cus- 
tomers. While a part of the rising demand 
for foamed latex products can be credited 
to price reductions, the growing desire 
for improved riding, sleeping, and sitting 
comfort has played an important role. De- 
mand from bedding manufacturers is ex- 
pected to continue to grow; while furni- 
ture and public seating manufacturers and 
upholsterers are sharply revising unward 
their estimates on foamed latex require- 
ments for the coming year. 


Model Firestone Store for Akron U. 


Firestone has installed a model home and 
auto supply store in the sales and merch- 
andising laboratory of the University of 
Akron. Opened on February 9, the store 
includes the wide variety of products 
handled by a Firestone dealer. Company 
President Lee R. Jackson and H. D. 
Tompkins, vice president in charge af 
sales, spoke at the store opening at which 
some 100 members of the school’s market- 
ing, sales management, retailing, and ad 
vertising classes were present. Mr. Jack- 
son urged the students to become “manage 
ment minded from your very start,” de- 
claring that the great need of industry 
and business is for young men and women 
who are properly equipped and trained to 
take their place in the business economy. 
Mr. Tompkins stated that the more mer- 
chandise industry sells, the higher will be 
the country’s standard of living and the 
more positions available to young men and 
women, An innovation in classroom teach- 
ing, the laboratory is believed to be the 
first development of its kind in the 
country and = spotlights modern trends in 


April, 1950 


selling. The model store incorporates an 
entire retail outlet from the newest de 
velopments in lighting to a glass and tile 
front the latest designs in counters, 


and 
racks, | storage facilities. 
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Plastics Company Holds Sales Conference 


Firestone Plastics 
sales conference at th tstown, 
plant on February Members 
the entire Firestone from all 
parts of the country attended the confer 
l acquaint 


held 
with workings ¢ 


sales force 


to 


the 


ence, representa 


tives 


sales 
7 company 
opportun 
‘oduction 
d over by 
general sales manager, l 
President Roger I irestone. 
Trainer, vice 1 
production, and Raymond ( 
Firestone, lirestone Tire, Akron, 
also spoke, as did various other members 
of the company. In addition to busine 
sessions, the group was conducted on a 
tour of the plastics and resin plants and 
laboratories and entertained at 
Reading Country Club. 


ity of sales and pr 
plans. The sessions were i 
Elmer French, 
addressed by 
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The Dow Chemical Co., 
Mich., has transferred Richard C. 
ander to the plastics sales division of its 
St. Louis office and Frank J. Ward to its 
New York cftice. Mr. Alexander, who 
recently completed an eight-month train- 
ing period at the company’s coati l 
boratory at Midland, will serve as coatings 
salesman. Mr. Ward, formerly a member 
of the production control section of the 
plastics sales division at Midland, has as- 
sumed the duties of plastic molding 


powders salesman. 
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Brown Rubber Co., Inc., Lafayette 
Ind., this year has budgeted $715,000 tor 
additional buildings, machinery, and equip- 
ment which will be completed by July. 
Last year the firm spent $408,575 for new 
facilities. 
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Foamex Slab Is Now Produced in a Continuous Operation at Firestone’s Fall 
River Plant. An Electronic Knife Is Used to Cut the Slab on the Roll to Required 


Lengths. 


Methods and Can Produce Foamex from One Inch 


to Four 


The Production Line Uses Electronic Curing and Quality Control 


Inches Thick 








Lee’s Executive Changes 


Last month Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., 
Conshohocken, Pa., reported several major 
changes among its executive personnel. 

O. S. Dollison, formerly vice president 
and general manager of the firm’s Re- 
public Rubber Division, was elected vice 
president of the parent company. He will, 
however, continue his headquarters at the 
Division in Youngstown, O. Mr. Dollison 
will devote his time to broadening the 
company’s product base and to improving 
marketing relations with Lee distributers 
and other classes of trade. 

E. M. Ikirt, who has been with the com- 
pany since its formation in 1923 and most 
recently as assistant treasurer of the Re- 
public Rubber Division, was appointed 
general manager of the Division. 

Herbert W. Croysdale, vice president in 
charge of manufacturing of the Division, 
resigned on February 28. 

R. W. Deemer, assistant sales manager 
of the Division, was named production 
manager. He started in the channel de- 
partment in May, 1926, was transferred to 
the order and billing department two 
months later, became a sales correspondent 
in April, 1941, and assistant sales manager 
in November, 1946. 

H. M. Conner was advanced from as- 
sistant credit manager to credit manager 

f the Division. He joined the company as 
a cost estimator in March, 1930, and was 
made assistant credit manager in January, 
1937. 

George H. Duck on April 1 retires from 
Lee Rubber. His position of vice president 
in charge of public relations will be left 
vacant, and the public relations work will 
be carried on by the various officers of 
the corporation. 


Changes at General Tire 


Appointment of E. W. Lutz as credit 
manager of the The General Tire & Rub- 


ber Co., Akron, O., was announced last 
month by T. S. Clark, treasurer. Starting 
as credit manager of General's Minne- 


apolis, Minn., branch 19 years ago, Mr. 
Lutz went to New York six months later. 
He was eastern and New England division 
credit manager prior to his new appoint- 
ment. 

He is succeeded as eastern division 
credit manager by C. W. Cayten, south- 
west division credit manager, according to 
J. J. Goldie, director of administration. 

Appointments of C. E. Smith, H. L. 
Larson, and F. L. Stanton to branch ad- 
ministrative positions also were announced 
by Mr. Goldie. Smith succeeds Cayten as 
office and credit manager of the Dallas, 
Tex., branch, while Larson now is office 
and credit manager of the Kansas City, 
Mo., branch, and Stanton takes over as 
office manager at the St. Louis, Mo. 
branch. 

Formation of a northeast sales division 
for General, with James W. Haggerty, of 
Boston, as top executive was reported last 
month by L. A. McQueen, vice president 
in charge of sales. The northeast. di- 
vision combines General’s Boston and 
Buffalo branches under Haggerty’s office, 
which will continue at 119 Braintree St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Mr. McQueen also announced the ap- 
pointment of David G. Gehring as manager 
of the Boston branch, and of Elmer H. 
Menger, as the Buffalo branch manager. 

Mr. Haggerty is a 2l-year veteran of 
General’s sales organization and has served 
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as the Boston branch manager since 1932. 

Both Gehring and Menger move into their 
managerial assignments after serving many 
years in General's field sales organization. 
The former joined General in 1931, and 
his most recent assignment was directing 
sales in the central New York State area, 
with headquarters in Syracuse. 

In taking over the Buffalo branch, 
Menger succeeds William W. Fergusson, 
who resigned to take over a General dis- 
tributership. Mr. Menger’s tire sales ex- 
perience dates from 1922. He has served 
in virtually all phases of sales, from ter- 
ritory salesman to store manager. He 
previously operated out ot Buffalo, cover- 
ing virtually the same territory he will 
now manage. 


Marketing New Tire 


Nationwide distribution of General's new 
Silent Safety passenger-car tire has been 
announced by L. A. McQueen, company 
vice president. Made with Jet C. M. (cold 
mix) rubber, the tire has been designed ex- 
pressly for use of rayon fabric at the low 
pressures recommended. According to Mr. 
McQueen, the outside shoulder design 
of the new tire eliminates shoulder stresses 
that original low-pressure tires developed. 
The tire is also said to have a factor of 
safety of 10.5%, as compared with 7% 
for ordinary tires. Mr. McQueen listed the 
following advantages of the new tire: 
stops quicker than any other tire except 
General's Super Squeegee; gives maximum 
blowout protection; runs quietly on all 
roads; has tread designs that do not close 
up when brakes are applied; gives easier 
steering and the increased mileage of 
“cold rubber” treads; and has modern 
styling. 


The DeVilbiss Co., manufacturers of 
complete spray finishing systems, Toledo, 
O., conducted a week-long sales con- 
ference from March 13 through 18 which 
brought together district managers and 
branch managers from all over the United 
States and from subsidiaries in England 
and Canada. Sales policies were discussed. 
and plans for the future were formulated. 
A highlight of the sessions was the an- 
nouncement by Howard P. DeVilbiss, 
president, of the immediate construction 
of a modern new building adjoining the 
Toledo plant for expansion and improve- 


ment of facilities for customer services. 


New York University, School of Com- 
merce, Accounts, and Finance, Washing- 
ton Sq., New York 3, N. Y., in celebrat- 
ing the fiftieth anniversary of the School, 
held a dinner at the Hotel Waldorf-As- 
toria on April 11 at which the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Commercial Science 
was conferred upon 50 distinguished in- 
dustrial, business, and financial builders of 
American enterprise. Among those so hon- 
ored were: Frank W. Abrams, chairman 
of the board, Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
Lewis H. Brown, board chairman, Jo!ns- 


Manville Corp.; John L. Collyer, president, 
the B. F. Goodrich Co.; Fred J. Emmer- 
ich, president, Allied Chemical & Dye 


Corp.; Fred H. Haggerson, president, 
ge Carbide & Carbon Corp.; Henning 

V. Prentis, Jr., president, Armstrong Cork 
ole Philip D. Reed, board chairman, Gen- 
eral Electric Co.; Andrew W. Robertson, 
board chairman, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp.; Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., board chair- 
man, General Motors Corp. 





Recent Goodrich Developments 


Rubberized fabric capable of giving use- 
ful service in temperatures below -85°F. 
has been developed by The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, O., and is now being manu- 
factured. The fabric, impregnated with a 
special type of synthetic rubber, is a 
notable achievement in rubber compound- 
ing, according to T. G. Graham, Goodrich 
vice president. The material is being used 
in a new type of exposure suit for mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces. Goodrich 
supplies the rubberized fabric, and the 
clothing is fabricated by another company. 

Goodrich has been assigned the patent 
on the nylon shock shield which it uses in 
all its truck and bus tires after a grant 
to its inventor, E. T. Lessig. The shock 
shield consists of rubber coated nylon cords 
between the tread and the inner cord 
plies, protecting them from bruising by 
sharp impacts. Among the advantages 
claimed by the company are increased tire 
mileages; greater resistance to tire bruis- 
ing; reduced danger of tread separation; 
and an increase in the number of tires 
that can be recapped. 

With the recent introduction of Good- 
rich’s puncture-sealing tubeless tires in 
the company’s five far western districts 
comprising 11 states, these tires are now 
available in 24 states to nearly 50% of the 
country’s motorists. Guy Genter, Di: 
general manager of replacement tire sales, 
said that the new tires are now available 


in the following districts: Seattle, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Denver, Salt 
Lake City, Jacksonville, Cincinnati, In- 


dianapolis, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Omaha, St. Louis, and Detroit. By 
the end of the year the tires will be 
available throughout the country. 


Other Company News 


The firm's new plant in Akron expand- 
ing and improving the manufacture of in- 
dustrial rubber belting will be completed 
and in operation during the last half of 
1950. 

Goodrich on March 3 redeemed 100,000 
shares of its $5 preferred stock. 

Several appointments in the staff of the 
Goodrich automotive, aviation and govern- 
ment division were announced last month 
by G. E. Brunner, division general mana- 
ger. 

R. E. Montgomery, manager of the 
Cleveland district for four years, is now 
manager of original equipment sales on off- 
the-road, heavy-duty truck, and all types 
of industrial tires. New Cleveland district 
manager is J. D. Roarty, formerly manager 
of the San Francisco district, which is 
now consolidated with the Los Angeles 
district, where C. H. Kanavel is manager. 
E. C. Shingleton has been transferred 
from the Akron offices to the Milwaukee 
district as sales representative. 


Hercules Powder Co., Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Del., has appointed E. Langford Jones 
technical assistant in sales for the Virginia 
cellulose department at Wilmington. He 
was formerly chief chemist of Hercules 
Virginia cellulose plant at Hopewell, Va., 
which post now goes to Leon L. Bertram, 
supervisor of the development group at 
the plant. As chief chemist, Mr. Jones 
supervised development of new techniques 
in preparation and use of chemical cotton 
made by the cellulose department. This 
chemical cotton is used in the manufacture 
of tire cord, rayon, plastics, paper, ete. 
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For Better “Cold Rubber” 


\ manufacturing method that increases 
the. quality and uniformity of “cold  rub- 
ber’ and improves the efficiency of the 
process is being used by B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co., Cleveland, O., at Port 
Neches, Tex., according to W. I. Burt, vice 
president- -manufacturing. The method is 
one of continuous processing and gives 
greater uniformity of product quality than 
the batch system previously used. The 
“cold rubber” production unit at Port 
Neches has two. series of 3,700-gallon 
reactor tanks, 12 tanks to each series. In 
the continuous processing system, buta- 
diene, styrene, water, soap, modifier, and 
catalyst are pumped continuously into the 
first tank, the second tank, and so on 
down the line to the twelfth tank, at 
which time the butadiene and the styrene 
have been polymerized satisfactorily to 
form “cold rubber” latex. This latex, 
continuously discharged from the last tank, 
is then pumped into other sections of the 
plant where it is coagulated, dried, and 
prepared for shipment. According to Mr. 
Burt, this system also makes it easier to 
maintain a stable 41° F. temperature in 
all the reactor tanks during polymeriza- 
tion. 


Other Goodrich Chemical Developments 


The efficient operation of a crabbing 
machine, made by Birch Bros., Inc., for 
processing woolen and worsted fabrics, is 
dependent to a large extent on the per- 
formance of 14 MHycar_ rubber-covered 
squeeze rolls. Crabbing is a process where- 
by a fabric is passed through or immersed 
in boiling water to prevent the formation 
of creases, puckers, and irregular shrink- 
age. The rubber roll covering was de- 
veloped and compounded by Tyer Rubber 
Co., Andover, Mass., using Goodrich 
Chemical Co.’s Hycar rubber. The rolls 
operate continuously under comparatively 
high pressures in contact with boiling 
water and steam. The machine is also 
used frequently in processing where the 
rolls are required to withstand the action 
of detergents, wetting agents, and cleaning 
fluids. Natural rubber and general-purpose 
synthetic rubbers tend to deteriorate rap- 
idly under these conditions, but the Hycar 
covered rolls are said to have operated at 
peak efficiency for many months, without 
any tendency toward softening or deteriora- 
tion. Tyer makes the rolls by calendering 
the rubber into smooth sheets and_ build- 
ing them on to the metal core by lamina- 
tions. After the entire roll is vulcanized in 
live steam, the roll is then ground to spe- 
cified dimensions. Almost 500 pounds of 
uncompounded Hycar are required for the 
14 rolls in each machine. 

The new deluxe storm window re- 
cently introduced by Alsco, Inc., utilizes 
45 feet of extruded plastic made from 
Geon, a product of Goodrich Chemical. 
The extrusions, five in each window, in- 
clude channels to hold the sash in its 
frames, and both feathered and odd shapes 
for interlocking and weatherstripping. Be- 
sides replacing previous window sealing 
materials with Geon, Alsco also uses Geon 
extrusions where no stripping has ever 
been used, as, for example, in metal-to- 
metal contact. The excellent age resistance 
and color fastness of Geon make it very 
satisfactory for this application. Goodrich 
Chemical supplies the plastic in granule 
form, ready for extrusion, and in the spe- 
cified gray color to match the rest of the 
window. Because of close tolerance ex- 
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trusion, the plastic products are easily in- 
stalled in the window and require no ce- 
menting or gluing. The strippings can be 
used over and over again in reglazing, re- 
tain their elasticity, and do not oxidize, it 
is further claimed. 


New Resin from Goodyear 


Pliolite S-6B, a new rubber reinforcing 
resin which substantially improves produc- 
tion processing of shoe sole stocks, has 
been developed by The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O. Although chem- 
ically similar to Pliolite S-6, the new resin 
gives greater plasticizing action and lower 
processing temperature, according to H. 
Thies, sales manager of the company’s 
chemical division. These qualities make 
possible the use of S-6B in shorter and 
more rapid mixing cycles. Laboratory tests 
and factory trial runs by independent shoe 
sole manufacturers, Thies said, indicate 
distinct advantages of Pliolite S-6B in 
processability and in improvement of hard- 
ness and flex life of shoe soles. The new 
resin is supplied as a white, granular 
powder with all the physical character- 
istics of Pliolite S-6 and may be incorpo- 
rated in rubber by any of the established 
techniques and by direct Banbury mixing. 
The new resin can be substituted part for 
part in existing formulations based on 
Pliolite S-6 with notable improvements in 
processing and some gain in physical prop- 
erties. Other products which may be bene- 
fitted by the use of Pliolite S-6B include 
rubber flooring, wire insulation, athletic 
ball cover stocks, gaskets, hose, rolls, coated 
fabrics, high impact stocks, hard rubber 
items, and other molded goods. 

A completely transparent book cover 
made of Goodyear’s Pliofilm, and ideal for 
libraries and schools, has been introduced 
by the Saver Co., Washington, D. C. Sold 
in sets of three, the covers possess the 
tough, waterproof, and tear resistant 
properties of Pliofilm. Book Savers, as the 
covers are called, are easy to put on, fitting 
skintight regardless of book size, are ex- 
ceptionally long wearing, impervious to 
liquids, and may be cleaned with soap and 
water, it is further claimed. 


Offers Improved Truck Tire 


A new truck tire designed to give 
substantially greater mileage and smoother 
wear has been announced by Goodyear. 
Named the New Hi-Miler Rib, the tire 
replaces the company’s previous tire of 
the same name. The new tire incorporates 
the following major design changes: a 
flatter tread containing more rubber; car- 
cass made with tougher compounds be- 
lieved considerably more resistant to 
heat and high speeds; and a new con- 
tinuous rib design which has proved it 
self during a long series of road tests. 
The wearing qualities of the new tire are 
estimated by the company at 20-25% 
greater than the preceding model. 


Personnel Activities 


Max W. Conner has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent and a division superintendent 
for Goodyear in its Bogor, Java, plant. Mr. 
Conner, section head in raw materials 
control for Goodyear’s foreign and do- 
mestic plants since June, 1948, replaces 
Henry Wiland, who is returning to the 
United States for assignment. Mr. Con- 
ner joined Goodyear’s squadron training 


program after graduation from Kent State 
in 1941 and in 1942 entered the company’s 
interplant relations department. After 
World War II service he resumed these 
duties. 

John Guilliams has been named chem- 
ical division re a for Goodyear, 
in New England. Mr. Guilliams, who has 
been in the Akron offices of the company 
since 1948, will headquarter at Boston, 
working with John Hussey, chemical di- 
vision district manager. 

Neil Turpin, operating manager of 
Goodyear’s southeast division, has retired 
after 30 years with the firm. He started 
as an auditor in Atlanta. 


Honors Goodyear Company 


Freedoms Foundation, Inc., an or 
ganization devoted to defending and ex 
tending the American way of life, recent- 
ly awarded a medal to Goodyear for the 
company’s patriotic motion picture, “A 
Letter trom America.” The medal and a 
$400 cash award were presented to Good- 
year President E. J. Thomas by Kenneth 
D. Wells, Foundation executive vice presi- 
dent, at a “freedom dinner” in Akron, 
The award was made for “outstanding 
achievement in bringing about a_ better 
understanding of the American Way of 
Life.” This was Goodyear’s second award 
from the Foundation; the company’s ra- 
dio program, “The Greatest Story Ever 
Told,” won first place in its category last 
November. 


Carbide Staff Appointments 


Robert W. Gaines has been appointed 
technical representative with the synthetic 
fibers department, Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Division, Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp., 30 W. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. Mr. Gaines was transferred 
to the New York office from the corpora 
tion’s plant in South Charleston, W. Va., 
where he served as assistant department 
head of yarn development. 

Arthur [.. Snyder has joined the syn- 
thetic fibers department. He was formerly 
with Burlington Mills as technical mana 
ger of the Flat Goods Corp., and had pre 
viously served for more than 23 years in 
various — with the rayon depart 
ment of FE. [. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Ine. 


Ohio Rubber Co., Willoughby, O., has 
announced that under terms of a working 
agreement with the Hungerford Plastics 
Corp., Murray Hill, N. J., it has expanded 
its services to include flexible vinyl and 
other thermoplastic materials used for a 
wide diversity of parts and products. At 
the same time Ohio Rubber has acquired 
exclusive sales rights for the Hungerford 
“Plex-Grip” vinyl material used for 
handle-bar grips on bicycles and other 
wheel goods. The arrangement between 
the two companies makes it possible for 
Ohio Rubber to serve its customers in 
the closely related fields of rubber and 
plastics. Where end-uses of parts or prod- 
ucts indicate rubber as the most practical 
material, Ohio Rubber’s facilities will be 
employed. When the customer’s needs in- 
dicate the desirability of flexible vinyl or 
other thermoplastic materials, the rubber 
company will utilize the facilities of 
Hungerford Plastics. 
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Closes Gorse Company Plant 
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Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., has awarded 
for an addition to the plant of 
I n-Davies Co., Long 
Islan ity, N. Y., tor the manufacture of 
adhesives, textile and paper sizings, and 
industrial food products. The project in 
volves a five-story and basement building, 
90 by 100 feet, with laboratory facilities on 
the fifth floor. Work will commence imme- 
diately, and the project is scheduled for 
completion next October. 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., has moved its 











Providence office to the Industrial Trust 
Bldg., 111 Westminster St., Providence, 
R. J. The textile laboratory has also been 





ill be established in the firm’s 
School St.. Pawtucket, R. I, 
where more and better facilities for serv- 
ing the textile industry are available. 
Morris S. Rosenthal, president of 
Stein, Hall, announced that at the annual 
stockholders’ meeting on March 14 the 
enure board of directors of the company 
was reelected. In addition, William W. 
Strasser, IJr.. and Leslie A. 
were added to the board. 
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Fremont Adding to Its Lines 

Fremont Fremont, O2.., 
has announced the addition of a new rub- 
ber tile color to its existing line of 17 col- 
ors. The new color, Code No. 805TA, 
Bright Green, is being made in all stan- 
dard gages and sizes and is immediately 
available in substantial quantities to dealers 
and distributers 

Recognizing the need of a less expen- 
sive line of quality rubber tile to appeal 
to low priced housing as well as large 
building construction, Fremont has added 
Economy Tile, household-weight rubber 
tile, to its line. Available in seven colors 
and in only one size, six by six inches, 
the new tile will be made in approximate- 
ly 1/16-inch gage, yet still contain all the 
high-quality standards of Fremont’s '%- 
and 3/16-inch tile. Introduced during the 
Chicago Winter Market, the new tile was 
well received by dealers and distributers 
who predict a greater sales volume for 
the new line than any other available to- 
day. The company will give the new line 


Rubber  Co., 





ve same merchandising policy as its other 


ile, and dealers will be able to operate 


on reduced inventory because the tile is 
made in only one size and seven colors. 
Fremont has also resumed production on 
vinyl plastic cove base for the first time 
November, 1949, when new equip- 
Was installed to improve the product. 
in continuous lengths, 120 feet 
l ‘and 240 feet to the carton, it 
y continuous cove base being of- 
fered to the floor covering trade. The 
product is made in four- and_ six-inch 
widths. Improvements in the cove base in- 








clude a much glossier finish, a broader 
base, and greater pliabilitv. It is recom 
mended that it be applied to the base wal 
ith the company’s new adhesive. 

In response‘to the floor covering trade's 
demand for a sponge rubber rug cus! 10n 
with a “cool, cl Fremont has 
announced a new color, Lettuce Green. The 


same pricing policy applying to the com- 





ean color,” 


pany’s existing sponge rug cushions will 
also apply to the new color, samples of 

e available from the company or 
its distributers. 


Which are 


Film on Company's History 


\ new slide film, “Fremont Opens. the 
Door,” depicting the history and the 
growth of the company was recently com- 
pleted by the company for exhibition at 
deniekdicscuntes meetings and at various 
shows during 1950. The film tells how 
Fremont became one of the world’s largest 
producers of rubber tile flooring and also 
deals with the sales, advertising, and manu- 
facturing processes for the tile. A complete 
story on the laying and maintenance 
rubber tile floor is included. 


South Florida Test Service, 4201 N.\V. 
Seventh St... Miami 34, Fla... has ac- 
quired an a ditional city block for the ex- 
pansion of its inland proving grounds. The 
area will also be the site of a new $25,000 
laboratory building, construction on which 
will start early this summer. The com- 
pany, which will celebrate its twentieth 
anniversary next year, specializes in 
weathering, corrosion, and sunlight tests 
utilizing the climatological conditions of 

ubtropical southeastern Florida, but has 
aeons facilities for many types of 
special research and test work. The com- 
pany was recently awarded two govern- 
ment contracts for testing various materials 
the Quartermaster Corps. 













Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 77 Frar 
St.. Boston 10, Mass., held a special cor 
pany showing of its two new sound-color 
films, “A Study in Black” and “Good 
Company,” on March 3 in the Dorothy 
Quincy Suite of the John Hancock Bldg., 
Boston. The showing was attended by 
more than 300 employes and their famil 
who aed the informal display of Ca 
bot advertisements beforehand and_ ri 
mained for refreshments immediately 
lowing the filmings. 

Thomas D. Cabot, vice president and 
treasurer of Godfrey L. Cabot, spoke on 
“Investments Abroad Based on American 
Research” at the March 16 meeting of 
the Association of Research Directors 
in the Holley Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Cabot’s talk was flavored with his 
experiences in organizing a foreign sub- 
sidiary, Cabot Carbon, Ltd., to finance 
and build the first carbon black plant in 
England at Ellesmere Port. 
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To Make Inland’s Tires, Tubes 


The Mansfield Tire & Rubber C 

nsfield, O., has acquired the tire and 
the production of Inland Rubber Corp.. 
Chicago, Ill, and the manufacture of In- 
land tires and tubes has been integrated 
into the production of the Mansfield plant. 
ile Inland’s tire and tube production 
has been acquired by Mansfield, the sales 
offices, personnel, and warehousing remain 
‘|ncago, operating as a separate com- 
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and’s sales organization is headed by 
Virgil D. Ober, as sales manager, and 
the company’s policy of — distribution 
through jobbers remains unchanged. 

The Inland company was founded in 
1913 and experienced a steady growth 
with its distribution being in all states east 
of the Rockies. The Inland line of tires 
and tubes will be expanded with additional 
sizes of passenger and truck tires and by 
the addition of tractor and farm implement 
ires. James H. Hoffman, secretary-treas 
urer ot Mansfield, turther announced. 


Wright Mfg. Co., Houston, Tex.. is 
making a new, modern, hexagon-base 
speed cleat that will cut minutes off the 
time consumed in replacing cleats on shoes. 
Based on the result of a nation-wide survey 
of football coaches, the new cleat is 
quickly screwed on or off with an ordinary 
light wrench and has cther improvements 
over the Hi-Eff brand formerly made by 
Taylor Mfg. Co., now the Wright com- 
pany. John F. Millane, company secretary, 
stated that the new cleat will be made only 
in the game type at present, although the 
company will continue to make its regular 
cleats in all classifications. 

Robert Gilfillan, has joined Wright 
as its Philadelphia representative, to cover 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, south- 
ern New Jersey, and Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Gilfillan, who has had several vears’ 
experience in promotion and sales work, 
succeeds John Chain, recently made sales 
manager of the Wright company’s flooring 
division. 


Gates Rubber Co. Denver, Colo., 
through Ed White, sales manager of the 
camelback division, has announced the in- 
troduction of camelback especially com- 
pounded for each important type of truck 
tire service. The recapper will now be 
able to obtain a special camelback for any 
of the following services; rock service, off- 
the-road, stop-start, winter grip, logging, 
over-the-road, and airplane. Mr. White 
said that the new types of camelback have 
already been supplied to a limited number 
ot recappers on a test basis. These recap- 
pers report that the new types have made 
it possible for them to take full advantage 
of special tread designs and produce re- 
caps which in many cases will actually 
give appreciably more service than the 
original tire tread. 

Gates on March 11 with fitting cere- 
momes opened its new raw materials 
warehouse adjacent to the main plant. 
The 125- by 600-ft reinforced concrete 
structure, which contains 150,000 square 
feet of floor space, eliminates the use by 
the company of several warehouses 
throughout Denver. 
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Bjorksten Research Laboratories, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill., has opened an_ office 
at 50 E. 41st St., New York, N. Y. The 
Chicago office continues under the direc- 
tion of Vice President Edwin L. Gustus; 
while President Johan Bjorksten will di- 
vide his time between the new office and 
the firm’s laboratories at Madison, Wis. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul 6, Minn., has announced that its 
Scotch brand electrical tape No. 33, previ- 
ously used only by the electrical industry, 
os now finding wide application in auto 
motive service shops. The vinyl plastic- 
backed tape provides electrical insulation 
and abrasion resistance; protects against 
moisture, oils, and acids; and is approved 
by Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., for 
temperatures up to 176° IF. The tape has 
a dielectric strength of over 7,000 volts 
and adheres readily to plastic covered 
wires. Its plastic backing provides tough 
ness and an elongation of 125%. Other ad- 
vantages claimed for the tape include sav- 
ings of time and labor, since only a single 
wrapping operation with one tape is nec- 
essary; and smaller splices, since the 
seven-mil thick tape has little bulk. Be- 
sides automotive wiring jobs, the tape is 
expected to be used for such work as tem- 
porary repair of heater and radiator hose 
and repair of rubber stripping around car 
doors and windows. 


North American Rubber Corp., South 
Gate, Calif., has moved into its plant No. 
2 where it will manufacture foam and 


sponge rubber products. 


CANADA 


McLean, Wellheiser Promoted 


A. L. Mailman, head of Mailman Corp., 
Ltd., last month announced two important 
changes among the top. personnel of 
British Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q.. 
a division of Mailman Corp. 

A. Stuart McLean has been appointed 
president of British Rubber. He was 
formerly its vice president and has been in 
charge of manufacturing at the company’s 
Lachine, P.Q., plant for the past 12 years, 
where he will continue his headquarters 
and in this capacity. Mr. McLean has been 
connected with the rubber industry for 
many years, mainly in rubber footwear. 

E. G. Wellheiser has been made vice 
president of British Rubber. He has been 
associated with the rubber rte of in 
dustry in Canada since 1926. His sales ex- 
perience has covered a wide field in the 
Dominion and includes three territories 
in central Canada, and divisional mana- 
gerial posts in western and eastern divi- 
sions for B. F. Goodrich Co. of Canada, 
Ltd. Mr. Wellheiser came to British Rub- 
ber as general sales manager in 1948 and 
was also elected a director the next vear. 





Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., will begin 
mé unufacturing its aviation products in Ca- 
nada. J. Wright, general manager of the 
company’s aviation division, said produc 
tion of Dunlop’s full line of engineering 


equipment would start at once; while 


manutacture of aviatior 
for the near future. The 

1 e assigned 
ment of Canada, Ltd., 
plant. Dunlop technicians 
pany’s head office in the 
will supervise the work 





A. Beverley Lewis, who has been « 
nected with the rubber industry in Cat 
for the past 14 years, recently resigne 
Rubber Co., 





technical director of Britis! 
Ltd., to become plant production manag 
in Montreal for the Armstrong ( 
Canada, [td 
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plasticizer, dioctyl adipate, gives vinyl 


compounds that will withstand 
tures as low as -70° F. without 
brittle: while dioctyl phthalate-type 
cized compounds tend to become 
at -40° KF. The efficiency or solvent 
of GP 233 is greater than that 
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or in blends with other plasticizers 1 
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conventional processing techniques, includ 





ing calendering, extrusion, and molding 
GP 233 has especially demonstrated its use- 
fulness in the preparation of organosol 

plastisol formulations. In paste resin con 
pounding, GP 233 forms a paste of \ 


viscosity that is heat stable at 1 
temperature, yet imparts 
temperature properties to finished products 
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Staflex in Vinyl] Plastisols 


| gerbe ASTICIZER = Staflex INA = and 
stabilizers Staflex QMNA and OY are 
finding considerable application in vinyl 
plastisols, according to their manufacturer, 
Deecy Products Co., 120 Potter St. 
Cambridge 42, Mass. Plasticizer Staflex 
IXA is outstanding in its ability to produce 
low viscosity mixes with good agit 
properties and is an excellent pigment 
grinding medium. Its use involves no 
changes from methods employed with 
other plasticizers, but two rules should be 
followed: (1) use sufficient stabilizer to 
give good heat resistance; and (2) limit 
the Staflex IXA to 20 parts per 100 parts 
of resin. 

Stabilizers Staflex QMXA and OY im 
part excellent stability, producing trans 
parent stocks of low color. The visccsity 
and thixotropy of finished compounds can 
be varied by changing the relative propor 
tions of stabilizers and plasticizer used. In 
general, to lower viscosity but retain a 
high — of thixotropy, use Staflex 
IXA plasticizer and stabilize with Staflex 
QOMXA. To lower thi seh ropy, add Staflex 
OY. Staflex OY can be aaa by simply 
stirring into the plasticizer and adding the 
resulting dispersion or solution to the mix 
Although Staflex QMXA can be dispersed 
after direct addition to the mix, the most 
economical and surest way to obtain per- 
fect dispersion is to pregrind it with the 
pigments. 











NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 


Richard R. Blair has been appointed 
echnical representative—rubber pigments 
for the Columbia Chemical Division ot 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
He will serve in the Midwest as technical 
representative on the application of Colum- 
bia’s Calcene T, Silene EF and L, and the 
new fine particle pigments, Hi-Sil. His 
headquarters will be at the Chicago district 
sales offices, 1721 Tribune Tower Bldg. 
Formerly associated with Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., and with Rohm & 
Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Mr. Blair 1s 
a graduate of Franklin & Marshall College, 
with the degree of B.S. in chemistry. He 
belongs to the American Chemical Society, 
Akron Rubber Group, Phi Sigma Kappa, 
and the Air Force Association. 


Fred E. Traflet, former president of 
Pequanoc Rubber Co., Butler, N. J., has 
completely recovered from his recent ill- 
ness and has returned to the company after 
an absence of more than a year. His re- 
turn is on a full-time basis, and he will 
act in the capacity of special sales and 
research consultant for Pequanoc Rubber. 
During his 26 years in the reclaim rubber 
industry Mr. Traflet has been responsible 
for many chemical developments which 
have aided materially in the postwar tran- 
sition of the reclaim industry and_ the 
quality improvement of reclaim over the 


years 


Richard §. Wharton, formerly vice 
president in charge of sales of Quaker 
Rubber Corp., has joined Hewitt-Robins, 
Inc., 370 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y., as sales manager of the Hewitt 
Rubber Division. Mr. Wharton spent 33 
years with Quaker during which he rose 
from clerk, through the sales department, 
to vice president in charge. During World 
War II he served on numerous industry 
and government committees in Washing- 


Wallace W. De Laney, trustee for The 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Norwalk, 
Conn., has offered for sale the real estate, 


ment, inventories, and 
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sets of the compa is a going con- 
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Proceedings for organization, in th 
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Richard R. Blair 


Col. Leslie Sutherland, of Barrett Divi- 
sion, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., last 
month was elected vice president of the 
Armed Forces Chemical \ssociation. 


Wilbur F. Medkeff, recently with 
Ohio Rubber Co., has joined the technical 
staff of Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Mass., 


as product engineer. 


Leonard Rockstrom, turmerly director 
of engineering for F. X. Hooper Co., Inc., 
Glenarm, Md., has joined Cameron Ma- 
chine Co., 61 Poplar St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y., 
as chief engineer, responsible for all new 
design and development work on slitting 
and rewinding machinery. Mr. Rockstrom 
previously had also been a partner in Brig- 
lia & Rockstrom, engaged in research and 
development work, and chief project engi- 
neer in charge of design for hydraulic sys- 
tems at Greer Hydraulic, Inc., Brooklyn. 
During the war he served in the Ordnance 
Design Section, Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
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OBITUARY 


William M. Morse 


ITH deepest sorrow we record the 

passing of our Editor Emeritus, Wil- 
liam Marcel Morse, who died March 1 in 
Dunedin, Fla., after a long illness. Funeral 
services were held March 4 at Moss 
Chapel, Clearwater, Fla., with the Rev 
L. J. Brooks, pastor of the Dunedin Bap- 
tist Church, officiating. 

Mr. Morse was born in Waverly, N. Y.. 
on March 26, 1871. The family moved to 
Chicago, Ill., where Bill Morse went to 
grade and high school, Manual Training 
School, and Metropolitan Business Col- 
lege. He also attended night classes at the 
Chicago Athenaeum, studying mechanical 
drafting and machine design. 

He served four years as machinist ap- 
prentice in Chicago and later became as- 
sistant superintendent of the Miehle Print- 
ing Press & Mfg. Co. In 1893, Mr. Morse 
was employed as a salesman for the Troy 
Laundry Machinery Co. and had charge 
of its exhibit at the Columbian Exposition 
in Chicago. Here the deceased met with 
the accident that cost him his right 
arm. Next he signed up as a salesman and 
manager for the Chicago branch of Alden 
Speare’s Sons Co. 

Then began his career in rubber that 
ended actively only with his retirement as 
editor of India RuBBER Wor-p on July 8, 
1935. Mr. Morse went to Panama in 1903 
and optioned a 500,000-acre tract of Cas- 
tilloa elastica-bearing land and_ shipped 
rubber to New York. He negotiated the 
purchase of this property with Boston 
capital, under the name of Boston-Pana- 
ma Co. After much experimenting it was 
decided to plant Hevea brasiliensis. When 
the company, however, abandoned rubber 
for coconuts, Mr. Morse left. In 1912 he 
made a South American trip for India 
RUBBER Wor_p and remained on its staff, 
to become editor in 1917. 

Our late Editor Emeritus was also a 
nine-year medal man of the Illinois Na- 
tional Guard, a member of the New York 
Rubber Association, and a former secre- 
tary-treasurer of the New York Rubber 
Group. He was, moreover, an enthusiastic 
fisherman and an avid reader. 

He made his home in Florida after he 
had_ retired. 

A bachelor, he is survived by a nephew 
and a niece. 

Although Bill Morse has finally gone, 
those who were privileged to know him 
will never forget him. 


C. Lawrence Muench 


i LAWRENCE MUENCH, president 
® of Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, 
Mass., a division of The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., died suddenly on March 6 at Water- 
town. 

He was born in Somerville, Mass., in 
1894. He was graduated from Arlington 
High School in 1911 and from Ambherst 
College in 1915. 

He joined Hood in 1918 in the produc 
tion planning department and two years 
later was appointed merchandising man 
ager. The deceased became sales manager 
in 1927, executive vice president in 1939, 
and president of Hood in 1940. 

Mr. Muench served as an industry mem 
ber of the Regional War Labor Board dur 
ing World War II. He was divisional 
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chairman of the Red Cross Campaign and 
of the Boston Community Fund in 1945; 
a director of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce from 1946 to 1949 and president in 
1948-49; president of Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts; a director of Sanborn 
Co., Union Market National Bank, and 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston; vice 
president of the Amherst Alumni Associa- 
tion; a trustee of the Belmont, Mass., Sa- 
vings Banks; a Town Meeting Member, 
Belmont; and a member of the Algonquin 
Club of Boston, the Oakley Country Club, 
3elmont, and Delta Kappa Epsilon. 

Services were held on March 8 at the 
First Church (Unitarian) in Belmont, fol- 
lowed by burial in the family plot at 
Hull, Mass. 

Surviving are the widow, his mother, 
and a sister. 


Clement E. Eckrode 


LEMENT E. ECKRODE, founder 

and former president of Eckrode Rub- 
ber Co. of Newark, Inc., Newark, N. J., 
died in Akron, O., at the age of 72. Pri- 
vate funeral services were held in Akron 
followed by interment in Elmwood Ceme- 
tery, New Brunswick, N. J., on March 6. 

A retired rubber engineer, the deceased 
had been associated during his lifetime with 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., and the New Jer- 
sey Rubber Specialty Co. before becoming 
superintendent of the rubber department 
of the J. Ellwood Lee Co., Conshohocken, 
Pa. In 1919 he formed the Eckrode Rubber 
Co. of Newark, after having been in charge 
of the Endurance tire plant at New Bruns- 
wick. 

During World War II, Mr. Eckrode 
served as a consultant on rubber com- 
pounds for the General Machine Ordnance 
Corp., Charleston, W. Va. 

He leaves a daughter, two sisters, a 
brother. two grandchildren, and two great- 
grandchildren. 


Edwin S. Boyer 


ORMER chairman of the board of the 

American Hard Rubber Co., Butler, 
N. J., Edwin S. Boyer, died February 21 
in a Plainfield, N. J., hospital. Funeral 
services were on February 24 in A. M. 
Runyon & Son’s “Home for Services.” 

Mr. Boyer was born in Philadelphia, 
Pa. April 17, 1875. He was graduated 
from the Friends School and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

In 1899 he went to New York, N. Y., as 
manager of the local office of the American 
Engine Co. Then in 1905 he joined Walter 
Kidde Co. as a mechanical engineer and 
later was elected a director of the firm. 
He became assistant works manager of 
American Hard Rubber in 1917 and in 
1926 was elected president. In 1943 the 
deceased became chairman of the board, 
the position retained until his retirement 
in 1946. 

Mr. Boyer was also a_ director of 
several insurance companies, a director 
and a member of the advisory board of a 
branch of the Chemical Bank & Trust Co., 
a 50-year member of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, a member of 
Grace Episcopal Church, Plainfield, and 
of Delta Upsilon, a former councilman of 
North Plainfield, and a past vice president 
of its board of education. 

Surviving are the widow, a son, and 
two grandchildren. 
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Frederick G. Schranz 


REDERICK G. SCHRANZ, former 

divisional vice president of Baldwin 
Southwark Division of Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, Philadelphia, Pa., and since 
1945 consulting engineer with offices in 
Philadelphia and New York, N. Y., died 
in Philadelphia on March 5. 

Mr. Schranz received his technical train- 
ing in mechanical and electrical engineering 
in Vienna, Austria, where he was born 69 
years ago. 

He began his career in the United 
States as a machinist in 1914 with 
the Midvale Co., Philadelphia. In 1905 he 
joined R. D. Wood Co. as a designing en- 
gineer at its Camden Iron Works. He be- 
came associated with the Southwark Foun- 
dry & Machine Co. in 1915 and served as 
vice president in charge of sales and engi- 
neering and a director before Southwark 
became a subsidiary of Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works in 1929. After that the deceased 
was sales manager and manager for the 
division before his appointment as general 
manager in 1939. In 1942 he was made 
divisional vice president and remained in 
that position until his resignation in 1945. 

Funeral services took place March 9 at 
Oliver H. Blair’s, Philadelphia. 

Survivors include the widow, two 
daughters, and five grandchildren. 


Aage Bendixsen 


AGE BENDIXSEN, president and 

director of Hecht, Levis & Kahn, 

Inc., New York, N. Y., died suddenly at 

his home in New York on February 25. 

Funeral services were held at the Church 

of the Ascension, New York, February 28, 
followed by private burial. 

3efore coming to the United States in 
1932 he had been president of A. Bendix- 
sen & Co., Ltd., of London and Singapore, 
the firm which he had founded in 1922. 
He had also served as chairman of the 
Rubber Trade Association of London. In 
1932 he joined Hecht, Levis & Kahn. ; 

The deceased was also president of 
Hecht, Levis & Kahn (Canada), Ltd., 
Toronto; chairman and director of the 
New England Trading Corp., New York; 
director of the Foram Management Corp., 
New York; president and director of the 
Allentown Rubber Corp., and the Allen- 
town Warehouse Corp., both in Allen- 
town, Pa.; a director of Yu Tung Tai, 
Ltd., Hong Kong, and of United Hong 
Kong Co., Ltd., New York. 

Mr. Bendixsen was also active as a 
director of Commodity Exchange, Inc., 
and of the Commodity Exchange Clearing 
House, and was a member of the Rubber 
Trade Association of New York, Ine. In 
addition he belonged to India House, New 
York, the Skytop Club, Skytop, Pa., and 
the Institution of the Rubber Industry, 
London. 

Mr. Bendixsen was born = in 
Denmark, December 18, 1887. 

He leaves his wife, a daughter and a son 
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Brown Co., New York, N. Y., and 
wholly owned subsidiary. Year ended 
November 30, 1949: consolidated net in- 
come, $1,091,710, equal to 11¢ each on 
1,992,817 common shares, against $3,936,- 
278, or $1.54 a share, in the preceding 
fiscal year. 


FINANCIAL 


American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
N. Y., and subsidiaries. For 1949: net in- 
come, $16,149,513, equal to $6.27 each on 
2,798,584 common shares, contrasted with 
$11,875,090, or $5.20 each on 2,737,686 
shares, a year earlier; net sales, $237,730,- 
655, against $231,992,219; income taxes, 
$9,600,000, against $5,900,000. 


American Hard Rubber Co, New 
York, N. Y., and wholly owned subsidiary. 
For 1949: net loss, $231,707, contrasted 
with net profit of $503,184 in 1948: net 
sales, $11,845,599, against $16,378,006. 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
Columbus, O. For 1949: net profit, $573,- 
915, equal to 35¢ each on 673,100 common 
shares, against $953,250, or 91¢ a share, 
in 1948; net sales, $33,326,802, against $38,- 
850,809. 


Brown Rubber Co., Inc., Lafayette, 
Ind. For 1949: net profit, $1,239,420, equal 
to $4.94 each on 251,000 capital shares, 
contrasted with $891,492, or $3.55 a share, 
in 1948; provision for federal income taxes, 
$763,000 against $549,000; current assets, 
$2,116,044, against $1,381,417; current li- 
abilities, $404,550, against $339,884 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chi 
cago, Ill., and subsidiaries. Year ended 
December 31, 1949: net profit, $1,780,391, 
equal to $3.67 each on 450,000 common 
shares, compared with $2,401,347, or 
$5.04 a share, in the preceding year; net 
sales, $27,773,522, against $30,487,740; 
federal income tax, $1,210,000, against 
$1,355,000. 


Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd., Lea- 
side, Ont. For 1949: net profit, $1,297,483, 
equal to $7.82 a Class B share, against 
$1,364,771, or $8.27 a share, in 1948; work- 


n 


ing capital, $8,357,000, against $7,078,000 


Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
For 1949: net income, $1,475,038, equal to 
against $1,046,922, or $2.06 


$2.90 a share, 2 
sales, $38,714,831, 


a share, in 1948; net 
against $43,450,788. 


Philip Carey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O., 
and subsidiaries. For 1949: net profit, $2,- 


556,306, against $3,218,277 


Columbian Carbon Co. New York, 
N. Y., and subsidiaries. For 1949: net 
profit, $5,955,247, equal to $3.69 each or 
1,612,218 capital shares, contrasted witl 
$6,504,865, or $4.03 a share, in the pre 
ceding year; sales, $38,691,178, i 
$42,920,977 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., and wholly owned sub 
sidiaries. For 1949: net income, $213,672 
141, equal to $4.52 each on 44,833,623 
mon shares, contrasted with $157,445,622, 
or $3.28 each on 44,608,604 shares, in 1948; 
net sales, $1,024,800,000, a new high; pro- 
vision for federal income taxes, $116,780,- 
OOO, against $92,150,000 
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DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, O., and wholly 








, s net profit, 

SSK ( 30,000 

$3.16 

et sales 

$12,715,503, ncome 

S364 9, iga 

nie Picher Co., Cincinn O., anc 

subsidiaries. Year ¢ Novem 

1) hago net loss, $1, 294, con- 

l t pr ot $5.507. “Al ; net 
$63,349,822, against $79.47 


Farrel-Rirmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia 


For 1949: net profit, $910,291, 
g $1,659,¢ 27, equal 
me yt m Soares 
sales, $15,776,293, aga 





Garlock en Co., Palmyra, N. Y 
] wd 1k mie, $487,996, equal to 
$1.] a siare nst $1,369,581, or $3.27 


oh 


1 nore Cable Corp., New York, N. \ 















le d Decet nber 31, 1949: net in 
pul $1,555 857 ‘. equal to 42¢ each on l,- 
417.040 n shares, atcad t $4131 742, 
S] 73 eacl on 1,917,610 Snares, in 
)4s l l me taxes, $740,000, 
agains : current assets, $20,860,- 
94. against $25,299,310; current iliti 
$7,687,738, against $7,067,576 
_ General apoei’ Co., Schenectady, 
\ and « idated affiliates. For 
1949: net holt: °$125,639,081, equal to 
$4.36 a common share, compared with 
$123.835,316, or $4.29 a share, the vear 
fore sales, $1,613,563,611, against $1.- 
632,700,606; provision for federal income 


axes, $78,000,000, against $93,700,000: 
urrent assets, $681,103,230, current liabili- 
ties, $287,619,200, against $695,074,656 and 
$313.187,002 respectively on December 3], 


1948 


General Motors Corp., New York. 
N. Y., and consolidated subsidiaries For 
1949: net profit, $656,434,232, equal to 


$14.64 each on 44,104,340 common shares. 
mpared with $440.447,724, or $9.72 a 
1948: net $5,700,835,141, 


nst $4,701,770,340 


a 
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General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
., and subsidiaries. Year ended Novem- 
ber 30, 1949: net profit, $1,014,883, equal to 
on 587,419 common shares, com- 
h $4,783,617, or $7.33 a share, in 
ig fiscal year; net sales, $92.- 
3, against $105,908,203; federal in- 
taxes, $600,000, against $2,832,850: 

assets, $45,931,581, current liabili- 
ies, $10,901,098, against $50,030,828 and 
$14,536,461, respectively, on November 30. 









Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. 


Paul, Minn., and subsidiaries. Year ended 


cember 31, 1949: net profit, $15,398,176, 
to $7.07 each on 1,972 2.845 common 
Ss, contrasted with $13,234, 756, or 





$0.51 a share, a year earlier: net sales. 
$114,92: (a new high), against $108.- 
246,410; income $10,125,000, against 
$8,700,000. 
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RN TE I I 
CALENDAR 


Apr. 16- A.C. S. Hotel Statler and Book- 

20. Cadiijlac Hotel, both of Detroit, 
Mich. 

fpr. 19- Rubber Division, A. C. S., Meet- 


21. ing. Book-Cadillac Hotel. 


Apr. 19. Rubber Division, A. C. S., Meet 
Shelburne, New York, N. Y. 

Apr. 20. Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Canadian Legion Hall, Montreal, 
P.Q., Canada. 

Apr. 24- American Management Assccia- 

27. tion. Nineteenth National Pack- 

aging Exposition. Navy Pier, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Apr. 25. Association of Consulting Chem- 
ists & Chemical Engineers. Hotel 
Sheraton, New York, N. Y. 

Apr. 25. Washingten Rubber Group. 

Apr. 27- American Physical Scciety, Wash- 


29. ington, D. C. 


Apr. 27. Rhode Island Rubber Club. Spring 
Meeting. Metacomet Golf Club, 
East Providence, R. I. 

Apr. 28. New York Rubber Group. Henry 
Hudson Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

May 1. Philadelphia Section, SPE. 

May 2. The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

May 8. Upper Midwest Section, SPE. 

May 10. Newark Section, SPE. Military 
Park Hotel, Newark. N. J. 

May 10. Chicago Sections, SPE and SPI. 
Builder’s Club, Chicago, Ill. 

May 11- American Institute of Chemists. 


12. Hotel New Yorker, New York, 
ae A 


May 12. Chicago Rubber Group. Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, III. 

May 15- Independence Drive. (United 

July 4. States Treasury Savings Bonds.) 

May 17. South Texas Section, SPE. 

May 17. New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Shelburne, New York, N. Y. 

May 19. Northern Indiana Section, SPE. 
Van Orman Hotel, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

May 19. Buffalo Rubber Group, Ontario 
Rubber Section. “International 
Meeting.”” General Brock Hotel, 
Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada. 

May 23. Washington Rubber Group. 

June 14, Chicago Sections, SPE and SPI. 
Builders Club, Chicago, III. 

June 3. Southern Ohio Rubber Group. 
Annual Outing. 

June 8. Chemical Market Research Asso- 
ciation. Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York, N. Y. 

June 11- National Association of Purchas- 

14. ing Agents. Cleveland Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland, O. 

June 12- ASME. Fourth National Materials 

16. Handling Exhibit. International 
Amphitheatre, Chicago, IIl. 

June 16. Boston Rubber Group. Summer 
Outing. 

June 16. Akron Rubber Group. Annual 
Outing. Firestone Country Club. 

June 16. Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Annual Golf Tournament. 

June 19- ASME. Semi-Annual Meeting. Ho- 

23. tel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 
June 19- Chemical Institute of Canada. 
22. Annual Meeting. Royal York Ho- 
tel, Toronto, Ont. 

June 21. New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Shelburne, New York, N. Y. 

June 23. Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Summer Outing. Forest Lake 
Country Club, Pontiac, Mich. 

June 26- ASTM. Annual Meeting. Chal- 


30. fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
mM. J. 





Glidden Co., Baltimore, Mad. 
quarter: net profit, $1,364,521, 
a common. share, against 
85¢ a share, a year ago: net 
998,283, against $41,333,490. 


January 
equal to 70¢ 
$1,629,882 or 
sales, $36, 








B. F. Goodrich Co., 
subsidiaries. For 1949: net 
935,738, equal to $14.36 each on 1.314.181 
common shares, compared with $23,740, 
705, or $16.57 each on 1,308,320 shares. i1 
1948; net sales, $387,918,.386, against $419, 
798,703; income taxes, $14,210,000. against 
$21,905,000; reserve for contingencies, etc. 
$5,000,000, against $8,000,000; current as 
sets, $188,270,971, current liabilities, $28. 
205,699, against $181,210,917 and $32,811. 
%63, respectively, on December 31, 1948. 


kron, O., and 
income, $20, 


Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Canada, Ltd.,. New Toronto, Ont.. and 
subsidiaries. Year ended December 31. 
1949: net profit, $1,523,965, equal to $4.71 
each on 257,260 common shares, compared 
With $2,412,119, or $8.14 a share. the vear 
before. 


Goodyear 


Hewitt-Robins, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Year ended December 31, 1949: net. in- 
come, $628,765, equal to $2.25 each on 278,- 
714 common shares, contrasted with $737,- 
767, or $2.65 a share, in 1948: net. sales. 


$19,792,292, against $19,623,002: federal 
income taxes, $373,200, against $397,744: 
current assets, $8,519,463, against $8,882.- 
ey current liabilities, $2,255,713, against 
$2,728 333. 


The Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, O 
Year ended December 31, 1949: net profit. 
$296,375, equal to $2.09 a share, compared 
with $388,528, or $2.74 a share, in 1948: 
$8,359,894, against $8,482,375: cur- 
$3,209,191, current liabilities, 


sales, 
rent assets, 
$298,595. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. St. Louis, 
Mo., and subsidiaries (excluding British 
and Australian ones). Year ended Decem- 


ber 31, 1949: net income, $17,236,422, equal 
to $3.74 each on 4,276,051 common shares, 
contrasted with $18,042,473, or $3.95 each 
4,274,945 shares, in 1948: net sales, $165,- 
924,700, against $161,609.441 ; income taxes, 
$10,823,000, against $10,129,000. 


Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. For 1949: net. profit. 
$1.477.020, against $5.699,.667 in 1948: 


$35,214,624. against $47,212,938 


net sales, 


Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla., and subsidiaries. For 1949: net 
profit, $44,514,371, equal to $7.36 each on 
6,048,869 capital shares, contrasted with 
$72,630,997, or $12.01 each on 6,046,917 
shares, the year before: federal income tax, 
$14,621,034, against $21,776,844. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and subsidiaries. For 1949: 
net income, $38,135,088 ( a new high), 
equal to $4.22 each on 9,030,182 capital 
shares, compared with $32,748,900, or 
$3.65 each on 8,980,182 shares, in 1948; 


net sales, $281,462,159 (another record), 
against $280,037,351; income taxes, $21.- 
300,000, against $21,200,000. 


(Continued on page 120) 
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Natural rubber is an important subject these days. It is the key to 
the economy of Southeast Asia, it is the top dollar-earner for the 
whole sterling area, and it is one of America’s most important imports. 
The Natural Rubber Bureau is at your service if you want informa- 
tion on this subject. Some of its current booklets are listed below. 





RUBBER ROADS: The story of a great 
potential new use for natural rubber—as a 
longer wearing top surface for highways. 
Title: “*S-t-r-e-t-c-h-i-n-g Highway Dollars — 
with Rubber Roads.” 


FACT-BOOK: a picture story of how rub- 
ber is grown, plus facts and figures on its 
production and consumption. Title: “Natural 
Rubber — And YOU.” 





ApRit ~ 1950 


iv 
gubber BYTES 


Notura! 





cee 


MONTHLY NEWSLETTER: A monthly 
summary of latest developments in rubber, 
and industry statistics. Helpful for editors and 
others who wish to keep abreast of news 
about rubber. Title: “Natural Rubber NEWS.” 





CUSHIONING: Facts about latex foam — 
America’s No. 1 Cushioning Material — in- 
cluding how to re-upholster furniture. Title: 
“Convert to Comfort — with LATEX FOAM.” 








WRITE FOR FREE COPIES Natural Rubber Bureau 


Dept. D9, 1631 K Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 





April, 1950 
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Patents and Trade Marks 


APPLICATION 


United States 


2,493,067. Mattress of 
Having an 


Non-Porous Material 
Air Compartment Provided with 
Electric Air-Heating and —- Means. 
a eo ldsmith, New York, 

2,493 » In a Seal for a ‘ini between 
a Movable Shaft and a Stationary Housing, 
a Sealing Element of Kubber-Like Material 
in a Channel in the Housing. = M. Lillis 
assignor to tor f & Gasket Co., both 
of 

Control Intractable 
Bleeding, a Tampon Including an E 
Flexible Body on the Outside of 
Mounted a Pair of Juxtaposed Inflatable Bag 
Elements, J. H. Trinder, Washington, D. C, 
2,493,348-349. Bag with Extensible Sealed 
Liner of Thermoplastic Material. E 
to St. Regis Paper Co 
y 
a Process for Creaseprooting 
Textiles, The Application of an Aqueous 
Solution of a Thermosetting Polymerizable 
I Balassa, Riverside, I assignor 
States Finishing Norwich 


both 


2,49 ” Pneumatic Garment to 
Kupture. ine Hicks, Ill, Cambr 

2,493,416 Odontalgic Device Including a 
Closed Container of Thin Glass Provided 
with a Needle Shaped Extension; the Main 
Body of the Container is Surrounded by an 
Envelope of Rubber. \M Negri, 
signor to Societa A. Gazzon E Co., 
both in Italy. 

2,493,452. Rubber Plug in a 
Opening in a 
Hydraulic 

at Park, 

2,493,492 


( Onirol 
dge M« 


tome, as- 
Bologna 


Fitting for an 
Fluid Kecelving Body of a 
Brake System. G. T. Grigg, Wal- 
Calif 
Moistureproof 
T. Malamut, Brooklyn, N 
493,614. In a Pneumatic Tire Casing, a 
Carcass Containing at Least Three Separate 
Superimposed Layers of Metallic Wires. 
’. M. Bourdon, Paris, France, assignor te 
Manufacture de Caoutchouc Michelin 
(Puiseux, Boulanger & Cie.), Clermont 
Ferrand, France 
2,493,731. In a 


Diaper Protector. 


Tube for Pneumatic Tires, 
Circumferentially Distributed and Spaced 
Kadial Partition Walls Each Provided in 
Its Midregion with at Least One Radially 
Extending Slit. M. Watter, Philadelphia, Pa 
2,493,852. In an Abrasive Tool, a Resilient 
Rubber-Like Sleeve — a Central 
Tapered Block. T. IL. assignor 
Merit Products, Inc., JOS 2 i $ Salif 
2,494,019. In a Koller Skate Donctvection, 
a Fluted, Cylindrical ee Member of 
Rubber- Like Material. k 
Chicago Roller Skate Co., 
2,494,065. Band for Power 
O. Slemmons, Akron, O., 
Goodrich Co., New York, N 
2,494,066. Tension Elements Embedded in 
Rubber-Like Material in a Self-Laying 
Track, C. O. Slemmons, Akron, O., assignor 
to B. F. Goodrich Co New York, N. Y. 
2,494,249. For an Aperture in a Wall 
Having an Exposed Sealing Surface, a Seal- 
ing Closure Including a Marginal Portion 
of Rubber-Like Material. ¢ P Krupp, 
} assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co 
a 
Impervious, 
a Sanitary 
Francisco, Calif 
2,494,393. For Cases of Kectal Inconti- 
nence, a Removable Appliance Including a 
Flexible Tube Carrying on Its Inner End an 
Inflatable Balloon Member. 0. F. 
Se attle, Wash 
2,494,406 Endless Elastic Textile Covered 
Tapes to Hold a Protective Paper Mask in 
Place and Reinforce It. E. S. Reitano, 
signor to Sani-Mask, Inc., both of 
Vernon, N. Y 
-.494,473. Polymer Layer in a Casket. A 
P. Dowling, Narberth, Pa., a aK 3 to Plastic 
Products Corp., New York, N 
2,494,477 Elastic Urinal Poe sheted 
ment. + E. Kurtz, Petoskey, 
R. A. Fisher, 


Transmission. 
assignor to B. F 


Detachable 


Aprone 
Garment. Sear We 


Frazer, San 


Lamson, 


as- 
Mount 


Gar- 
assignor to 
Plymouth, both in 


The Use of a 
Siloxane to Impart a Lustrous and 
Uniform Appearance to a Surface of a Body 
Formed from Ethylecellulose Containing Cellu- 
losic Fibers. E « Kropscott, Midland, and 
} H. Lipke, Midland County, assignors to 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, both in Mich. 
2,494,598. In a Hydraulic Seal, a First Seal 
Ring of Tough Flexible Plastic Material and 
Nesting therein a Second Seal Ring of Solid 
Rubber. A. C. Waring, Dayton, O 


Liquid Polymeric 


88 


PROCESS 


United States 


- Molding at Least Two Thermo- 
plastic laterials together to Form a Key 
Cap. EF. J Dofsen, Millbrae, and E. L. 
Danielson, Oakland, both of Calif. 

3.047. Inner Tube for Pneumatic Tires. 

Waber, Chicago, Ill. 

310 Latex-Impregnated 
Products thereof, A. E 
MN. 2. 

2,494,29 Resinous Coated 
Hempel, Manitowoc Wis., 
site & Chemical Co., a corporation of Wis. 

2,494,391 Treating Black, Cotton Sheet- 
ing with Pigmented Polyvinyl Resin to Pro- 
duce Fire-Resistant Opaque Window Shade 
Material. C. C. Johnson and R. E. Thomas, 
both of Newburgh, N. Y., assignors to E. I. 
iu Pont de Nemours & Co., In¢ Wilmington, 
Del, 

2,494,766. Milling 


Leather and 
Murray, New York 


Metal. Cc. H. 


assignor to Here- 


Isobutylene-Multiolefin 
Copolymer Synthetic Rubber Prior to Curing. 
I. E. Lightbown, Westfield, N. J., and W. J. 
Sparks and R. M. Thomas, both of Baton 
Rouge, La., assignors, by mesne assignments, 
to Jasco, Ine., a corporation of La 
2,494,848. Laminating ReOck Coated Vinyl 
Resin Sheet. Rg. §. New York, 
N. Y., assignor to B. BR. ¢ eaataal Co., Boston, 
Mass 
2,494,920. Coating with Organopolysilox- 
anes. E L. Warrick, Pittsburgh, Pa., as- 
signor to Corning Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 
2,495,119 Forming _— Club Grips. J. E. 
MeDevitt, New York, 
2,495,147. Coagulation 
Street, assignor to Firestone Tire 
Co., bot of Akron, O. 
2,4 Artificial 
position. A. C 


assignor, bv 


“Sidi ae N. 
& Rubber 


Sponge-Forming Com- 
Petition, St. Just-les-Marais 
mesne assignments, to Societe 
Novacel Paris, both in France 

2,495,640. Molding Kesin Impregnated Fi- 
brous Materials at Low Pressure, I. E. Mus- 
kat, Plainfield, N. J., assignor to Marco Chem- 
cals, Inc., a corporation of N. J. 


Dominion of Canada 


Palese and 8S. 


Resin-Impregnated Pulp Preforms. 


Young, St 
ssignors to Amer can Cyanamid 
c, N. Y., both in the U.S.A. 

: High-Frequency Heating to 
duce Uniform Welds in a Stack of Organic 
Thermoplastic Films. © R. Irons, assignor 
to Dow Chemical Co., both of Midland, Mich., 
U.S.A 

462.079. Producing Articles of Kubber-Like 
Materials by Direct Deposition of the Solids 
of Aqueous Dispersions thereof. J. S. Rum- 
bold, Woodbridge, Conn., U.S.A assignor to 
International Latex Processes, Ltd., London, 
England 

462,080. Production of Articles of Rubber- 
Like Materials by Direct Deposition in the 
Desired Shape of the “ge +6 of Aqueous Dis- 
persions thereof. = o eaker, Union City, 
Conn., U.S assignor to International La- 
ex Processes Ltd., London, England. 

462,194. Elastomeric, Microporous Material. 
J. J. Raymond, Newburgh, N. Y., and W. H 
Lehmberg, Riverside, assignors to American 

Glenville, both in Conn., both in 


Pro- 


Close Fitting Boot. 

Mass., assignor to B, drich 

York, N » both in the S.A. 
Film of Plastic Material, oa 
Plainfield, Conn., U.S 

52 " Making an Arch init from a 
peahinanee Thermoplastic Blank. WwW. M. 
Scholl, Chicago, Ill, U.S.A. 

462,352 Providing a Flexible Boot-Like 
Hermetically Sealed Cover of Rubber-Like 
Material for an Assembly of Members As- 
sociated in Pivotal Relation. E. B. Ander- 
son, Rockford, assignor to Borg-Warner Corp., 
Chicago, both in II, U.S.A. 

462,467. Meteorological Balloon or Similar 
Article. D. J. Miller, assignor to American 
Buoy Ine both of Akron, O., U.S.A. 

2,494-496. Production of Holiow Inflat- 
sty Objects from Liquid “errr” of Rub- 
ber. E. E. Habib and G. E. Gott, both of 
Arlington, assignors to Dewey & Almy Chem- 

Co., Cambridge, both in Mass., U.S.A. 

4 2. Casting Kesins. Ww. R.z Dial, 

, and C. W. Gould, Wilmington, 

, assignors to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa all in the U.S.A. 

462,625 Manufacture from Plastics of Flat 
Articles of Lattice, Lace, or Like Configura- 
tion. F. M. Prestwich, London, England. 


Olson, 


462,642. Forming Fibers from a_ Fusible 
Fiber-Forming Organic Polymer. Ww R. 
Marshall, Bloomfield, N. J., U.S.A., assignor 
to Carbide & Carbon Chemicals, Ltd., as- 
signor to Bakelite Co. (Canada), Ltd.. beth of 
Toronto, Ont. 


CHEMICAL 


United States 


2,493,020. Coating Composition Including 
an Oil-Moditied Alkyd Resin Vehicle, Alumi- 
num Flakes, and a Beta- Dialkylaminoalkyl- 
methacrylate Polymer. Le. K. Osdal, 
Upper Darby, and R. E. Pike, Media, both in 

a., assignors to E, I. du Pont de Nemours 

Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
75 Setting and Expanding Agents 
W. A. LaLande, Jr., Upper Darby, 
Green, assignors to Pennsylvania Salt 
both of Philadelphia, both in Pa. 
93, In the Emulsion Copolymeriza- 
tion of a Mixture of Butadiene and Styrene, 
the Improvement of Carrying out the Pro- 
cess in the Presence of Tertiary Hexadecyl 
Mereaptans as the Sole Modifying Agents. 
W. A. Schulze and W. W. Crouch, Bartlesville, 
Okla., assignors to Phillips Petroleum Co., a 

corpor ition of Del. 

2,493,343. Stabilizing a Polymerizable Mix- 
ture of Styrene and an Ester of Endomethy- 
lene Tetrahydrophthalic Acid and a Glycol by 
Maintaining the Mixture in Intimate Contact 
with Oxygen Prior to Polymerization. H. L. 
Gerhart, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., Allegheny County, Pa. 

2,493,360. Rendering Textile Materials Per- 
manently Water Kepellent by Impregnating 
with an Aqueous Alkaline Dispersion of the 
Reaction Product of an Aliphatic Acid Ni- 
trile with a Material Which Furnishes For- 
maldehyde under the Reaction Conditions. 
M. Pollock and E. Zerner, New York, N, Y., 
assignors to Sun Chemical Corp., New York, 
‘N.Y 


2,493,364. Polymeric Addition Products of 
Reactive Methylenic Compounds and Sulfone- 
Activated Ethylenic Compounds. D. L. 
Schoene, Naugatuck, Conn., assignor to 
United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,493,390. Improving the Properties of the 
Product of Polymerization of a Composition 
Including a Substance Containing a Halogen 
Atom and a Polymerizable Carbon-to-Carbon 
Double-Bond by Subjecting It to Intimate 
Contact with an Inorganic Peroxide and an 
E of an Oxyacid of Phosphorus. C. J. 

assignor, by mesne assignments to 
<tabelan Chemical Co., both of Toledo, O. 

2,493,518. In the Process of Reclaiming a 
Vuleanized Polymer Obtained by the Low- 
Temperature Polymerization of a Mixture of 
isobutylene and Cyclopentadiene or a Multi- 
olefin, the Improvement of Heating the Cured 
Polymer in the Presence of Hydrogen Sulfide. 
FE. P. Baldwin, Woodbridge, N. J., assignor 
to Standard Oil Development Co., a corpora- 
tion of Del. 

2,495,584. Inereasing the Heat-Distortion 
Point of a Thermoplastic Polymer of 2-Vinyl- 
Dibenzofuran by Dissolving the Polymer in 
Dioxane and Hydrogenating in the Presence 
of a Hydrogenation Catalyst at a Pressure of 
1,800 Pounds per Square Inch at about 
340° C. E. A. Kern, Pittsfield, Mass., assignor 
to General Electric Co., a corporation of 
ms 
2,493,597. Use of Phosphates in the Stabill- 
zation of Linear Polyamides. D. A. Roth- 
rock, Jr., and R. F. Conyne, assignors to 
tohm Haas Co., all of Philadelphia, Pa. 

2,493,798 Polymerization of Chloroprene 
Containing a Rosin Ester, and with the Aid 
of a Water Soluble Salt of a Rosin as Emul- 
sifying Agent, to Obtain a Latex for Im- 
pregnating Paper, for Blending with Ordi- 
nary Polychloroprene Latices, and for the 
Production of Films Having a Low Modulus 
of Elasticity. H. H. Abernathy, Wilmington, 
and G. W. Scott, Claymont, assignors to E. I. 
du Pont De Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilming- 
ton, both in Del. 

2,493,843. Inereasing the Plasticity of 
Natural Rubber or 1,3-Butadiene or 2-Chloro- 
1,3-Butadiene Rubber by Incorporating before 
Vuleanization an Anilide of a Beta-Keto 
Acid. J. R. Vincent, Newport, Del., assignor 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., 
Wilmington, Del. 

2,493,948. Preparing Copolymers of Diallyl 
Fumarate and Styrene. R. Davies, Plain- 
field, and A. R. Esterly, Metuchen, both in 
N. J., assignors to Catalin Corp. of America, 
a corporation of Del. 

2,493,964. 4-Vinyl-1I, 3-Dioxane. W. F, Gre- 
sham and W. E. Grigsby, assignors to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., all of Wil- 
mington, Del. 

2,493,965. 
Solids Content 


Polystyrene Emulsion of High 
Obtained by Heating a Mix- 


woia RUBBER WORLD 





SPECIALLY REFINED FOR 
RUBBER-PROCESSING 


Circo is not an ordinary mineral oil. Circo is a petroleum- 
base processing aid, refined within rigid specifications 
solely to meet the exacting requirements of rubber 
compounders. 


Q PRODUCT UNIFORMITY ASSURED 


Uniformity is vital to profitable mass production. Circo 
is refined under precision-controlled conditions, permit- 


ting no deviation from specifications. With Circo the 
y danger of variation is minimized. 


© HIGH NAPHTHENICITY 


compounders i iaiaeiiictiainans 


that hydrocarbons with a high degree of naphthenicity 





Sun's exclusive refining process makes possible high naph- 
D f eC eC f thenicity in Circo. 
fs EASY TO HANDLE 
Cl ite 0 @ vse rn 
To be certain of always getting uniform, top-quality 
uct, and will not risk failures through the use of low-price 
petroleum-base oils. 


are best suited for processing and plasticizing rubber. 
Circo is clean and free-flowing, even in cold weather. 
ri results, leading compounders pay slightly more for Circo. 
Y They recognize the need for a precision-produced prod- 





f U D a: [- 6 “JOB PROVED” 


Circo has been used by rubber processors for over 12 


a 
f 0 ¢ eC S S | lt years. Hundreds of rubber manufacturers are sold on the 
performance and durability of goods processed with 


Circo. They know that such products turn in remarkable 





5 service records. 
d ( Every user of Circo is entitled to the technical assistance of 
Sun's specially trained and widely experienced rubber tech- 
nologists. Such service is rarely available to the user of 
ordinary petroleum-base oils. For further information, just 
write or call the Sun Office nearest you. 


SUN OIL COMPANY - Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 






SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


“JOB PROVED” IN EVERY INDUSTRY 

















ture of Styrene and, as Plasticizer, a Dialkyl 
Phthalate, Diary! Phthalate, or Triaryl Phos- 
en. in Water in the Presence of Alkali 
oap of Long-Chain Fatty Acid Alkal 
fate, and Alkali Dodecy!l Benze sulf 
J \\ Haefele, Ridgewour N J assignor to 
Un d States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 
2 494 002 Creaming with Hydrophilic Col- 


Agents Synthetic Rubber La- 
Average Particle Size. J 


loidal Creaming 
tices of Different 








tu New Haver Cont assignor té 
ted States Rubber Ce New York, N. Y 
2,494,087 Preparing sive hloroprene by 
Polymerizing Chloroprene in an Aqueous Al- 
kaline Emulsion Containing a Keducing 
Agent. ( H. Daniels SSiut to E. I. du 
Por de Ne ours & C< Inc both of Wil 
ngtor Del 
494,09 Acid-Curing Thermosetting Resin 
Compositions. \ Hu Noroton Heights 
Cor assignor Amit n Cyanamid Co 
Ne Yor} N. 
2.494 Acrylonitrile. lL. Carpenter 
St ford, Conn., assizno » American Cyan- 
New York N 


2,494, 32¢ In the Emulsion Polymerization 
ef a Conjugated Dioletin of 4 to 6 Carbon 
Atoms, the Improvement of Using, as Modi- 
fier, an Ali tie Mere ee Mixture. KE. Ar 














iale, Wes Se ae issignor to Standard 
Development ‘ corporation of Del 
$94 ’ For a Metallic Form for Rubber 
a Coating Composition Cont: i Inter- 
polymer of a Styrene Fuma- 
rate and a Proporti Polymeric 
Alkyl Aryl Silicone Resin. lin, Al 
endale N J issignor te s Rub 
yr 4 New York \ 
$44 6 Flame, Oil, and Gasoline Resis- 
tant Sealing Composition Including a Water 


Dispersion of Polyethylene Formal Polysul- 
tide, Water Dispersion of Carbon Black, Water 









Dispersion of Zine Chromate, and Asbestos 
Fibers. B Gross, San Die iss 1Or to 
R r Air i ( ) Chula Vista. Calif 
$94.51 is seni w Granular Vinyl Chlo- 
ride P oly: mer by Turbulently Agitating and 


Polymerizing Dispersed Liquid Vinyl Chloride 
ina Aqueous Alcohol Mec ; the Reaction 
Mixture Contains a Peroxide Polymerization 
Catalyst, and a Methyl! Ether of a Polysac- 

ride Soluble in Water. M. N nd 


ssignor to She revels nt Ceé San Frar 








ips, Oukla 


494.54 Preparing Lignin Resins Which 
Are Water, Acid, and Alkali Resistant. Lt. \ 
t ne and A. 1 Ingrass atone Ml 
} \Liss 
4 ( lie merizi stion of an Tsooletin 





and «a 


Polyoletin at Low Temy in the 
Presence of a Friedel-Crafts (C: and a 
Chiorofluoro Alkane. Ss. Ss I R 
' P asizr Star rd oO Deve 

y 1 De 
iu4 : Freating Copolymers with Phos- 
phorus and Sulfur. \ i. -s ers, Westfic 
' \\ ns i a oS | 
ss s Star , nt ¢ i 
2.494 ; Vinyl \ir- aries Wrinkle Com- 
position. W \ \ SSit to Ne 
$94.4 Glycol Thioethers. . Da 
r r a } f ¢ sse [le M 
$94,924 Mass Polymerization of Styrene 
in Iron Vessels. Ss al K. E. St 


\ T \ 
N-Mono = Substitu- 
ing a Hypohalite 


Producing an 
ted ‘Gubtexientde by Reacti 





with a Primary Amine and Mixing the Re- 
sultant Reaction Mixture and a Mercaptide 
Lsing a Minimal Amount of Water. ; \l 

r ssign< Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 


Producing a Sponge Rubber from 








a Latex Containing Natural Rubber and 
Polychloroprene. 1! ‘ Barringtor 
I W . ! ‘ ! t of R I 
SSiuT rs } res re ¢ \ Rubber ‘ 
AKT I 
High Carbon-Black Butyl Rub- 
ber, C3 Butter. 3S. R. Harr 
s H signors t Firestor 
& f Akron,.-O 
195,120 Treating synthetic Kubber Coag- 
ulant Effluent Cc i zg an Aqueous sSolu- 
tion of an Aluminum Salt and Suspended 
Particles of Synthetic Kubber, to Recover the 
Aluminum = = Salts. \ I) Mille Cuyahoga 
Falls ! R. F. O’Conne = Louis, Mo 
issignors Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
AKI r ‘) 
ow Low-Viscosity Diole- 














fin P olymers in Carbon Tetrachloride. Ss 
R ; mint, P ssizt Firestone 
Tire & Rubbe ( \kKror i) 
495.1 = oly meri: of Butadiene. 
‘ P. Row i It Pottstowr Pe assignor 
Firestone “Tire & Rubber Co Akron, O 
2,49 $1 Creaming Butadiene-Styrene La- 
tex, which Includes Adding to the Latex Am- 
monium Alginate and Dibasie Sodium Phos- 
hate. E Schmidt assignor to Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, (©) 
2,495,145. Natural, Butadiene, and Buta- 
diene-Styrene Rubber Compositions of Im- 
proved Tack Containing a Kesinous Keaction 


90 


Sulfur Dichloride and a Phenol 


Product) of 
ium, or Iron Rosinate. G. 


and a Zine, Cal 


3] 





IP. Smith, Jr, and J. C, Ambelang, assignors 
to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, C 
2,495,199 Flexible, Electrically Conductive 







Composition of High Ohm Resistance, In- 
cluding a Dispersion in a icone Resin of a 
Mixture cluding at Least 90% Carbon, and 
the Remainder Molybdenum Sulfide. L. Po- 





dolsky, Pittsfield, assignor to Sprague Elec- 
ric Co., North Adams, both in Mass. 
495,255 olymeric Polyamine Obtained 








Amination of a Polymer of 
4 Carbon Atoms with 
Hoehn, Hockessin, 


by “the Reductive-. 
a Monooletin of 
Carbon Monoxide. H. H. 





Del., assignor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co Inc., Wilmington, Del 
2.495.282. Thermosetting Composition In- 


Formaldehyde, Mono- 
Polymer, a_ Basic 
P. S. Pinkney, as- 
Nemours & Co., 


cluding a Mixture of 
oletin/Carbon Monoxide 
Compound, and Furfural, 
signor to E. I. du Pont de 











Ine., bot h of Wilmington, Del 

2. (283. Polymeric Polyamine and Wax 
Composi J. H. Werntz, assignor to E, I. 
du Nemours & Co., Ine., both of 
W 4 , Del 

2,4 284 Polyeyanohydrin Obtained by Re- 
acting Hydrogen Cyanide with a Monoole- 






aIymer, FP. S. Pinkney, 
Nemours & Co., 


Carbon Monoxide I 
ignor to E, I. du Pont de 
both of Wilmington, Del 





$495,285 Wax and Polymeric Polyketone 
Compositions. H. H. Hoehn, Hockessin, as- 
signor to BE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, both in Del. 


2,495,286 Interpolymers from Carbon 
Monoxide Heated with an Organie Compound 
Containing Ethylenie Unsaturation in the 
Presence of a Peroxy Compound Catalyst and 
in the Absence of a Friedel-Crafts Catalyst. 
M. M. Brubaker, Chadds Ford, é assignor 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ince., 
mn, Del 
Hydrogenation of an Ethylene- 
“Monoxide Interpolymer. 3S. L. Scott, 
‘ies mours & Co., 











2.495, 
Carbon 
assiznor to E I. du Pont de 
Inc., both of Wilmington, De 

2,495 3 Polymeric Polpthtel Which Is 
the Reaction Product of the Reductive Thiola- 
tion with Hydrogen and Hydrogen Sulfide of 
a Polymer of Carbon Monoxide and a Mono- 
oletin of 2 to 4 Carbon Atoms. S. L. Scott 
nor to BE. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 














b of Wilmington, Del 
$4 62-3¢ Copolymeric  Siloxanes. \ 
J}. Barry and J. W. Gilkey, assignors to Dow 
Corning Corp all of Midland, Mich 
$95,424 Nitro Olefins. c Ww Scaife, 






Nortor ind H Baldock, s 
on-Tees, by Herbert fe k. 
gal ve Hoylake, both in Eng- 
‘ issignors to Imperial miecal Indus- 
es, Lt i corporation of Great) Britain. 


Dominion of Canada 


$H2.001 Making Nitriles by the Dehydra- 
tion of Amines. M. J. Pahrenbach, Westtield, 
N J issignor ’ nerican Cyanamid Co., 








N Yor N. ¥ n the U.S.A 

$2,004 Catalyzir Polyester Resin-Im- 
pregnnted Pulp Preforms. R R Harris, 
Wasl r he issignor to American Cy- 





! ‘ York, both in the U.S.A 
$2007 nes vetion Product with an Alpha- 
Substituted Ethylene Compound of a Glycol 
Polyester — of an Oletin-Alpha-Beta-Dicar- 
boxyslie Acid and a Dioletin-Maleic Adduct. 
G = We Caldwell N J., assignor to 
Bakelit Cory New York, N. both in the 





Elastomers. J 
both of Schen- 
issignors to Canadian 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont 

Vinyl Resin Dispersions, 
harleston, W. Va., 
‘arbon Chem 


Dimethyl Silicone 


G. KE. Wrigth nd ¢ S. Oliver, 





i 1) Glenr South bs 
Iv.S.A issiunor to Curbide & ¢ 

s, Ltd.. Toronto, Ont 

$H2,059 Removing Deleterious Metals from 
Aqueous Rubber Dispersions by Treatment 
with a Cyanide Solution to Convert the In- 
soluble Metal Compounds into Soluble Com- 
plex Salts Which Are Then Removed by 
Separating a Fraction Containing Serum and 
the Salts from the Dispersien. G. J. van der 
hie ISSILI to Centrale Vereeniging Tot 





Behee anil 'p roefstations Voor de Overjarige 
Cultures in Nederlandsch-Indie, both of Bui- 
enzoreg Java 

HH2 048 Chlorinatic of Gaseous, Unsatu- 









rated, — Substances. H. M. Stanley, 
Tadwortl ant = jewley, Epsom Downs, 
both n England assignors to Distillers Co., 
Ltd Edinb rh, Seotland 

$62,047 Iymerization of Acrolein Oxime. 
K. H. W. Tuerck sanstead, and H. J. Liech- 
temstein, London, both in England, assignors 
to Distillers Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, Scotland. 


162.048. Copolymer of a Chlorine-Contain- 
ing Ethenoid Compound with an Unsaturated 
Glycidyl Ester Containing an Unsaturated 


Aliphatic Group. H. PP. Staudinger, Ewell, 
D>. Faulkner, Cambridge, and M. D. Cooke, 
Banstead, all in England, assignors to Distil- 
lers Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, Scotland 

462.20 Polymerization of Olefin Mixtures. 
7. << teid, Jr Yeadon, assignor to Atlantic 
Refining Co Philadelphia, both in Pa., U.S.A 


MACHINERY 


United States 


2,493,069 
out Artic 





Apparatus for Molding Cored- 
from Hot Elastic Material. C. H. 





Judisch, assignor to Whitney Blake Co., both 
of Hamden, Conn, 
2,493,289. Tire Buffing Stand. P. E. Haw- 


assignor to Paul E. Hawkinson Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Injection Molding Machine. fk. 
Westfield, assignor to Watson-Still- 
Roselle, both of N. J. 

2,494,0 Apparatus for Injecting Casting 
Material into a Mold. C. C. Veale, Wheaton, 

l., assignor to Western Electric Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

2,494,176. Mechanism to Apply 
a Longtitudinally Moving Web. S. R. 
Milton, assignor to Pneumatic Scale 
Ltd., Quiney, both in Mz 

2,494,273. Apparatus 
formed Hardened Thermoplastic 


kinson, 
both of 

2,493,805. 
W. Dinzl, 
man Co., 





Adhesive to 
Howard, 
Corp., 





for Expanding Pre- 
Tubing to a 









Metastable Heat-Shrinkable Conditio Vv. 
Wigal, Cuyahoga Falls, O., assignor 5B. FF 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,494,281. Deviee for Adhesively Bonding 
a Friction Lining to a Brake Shoe. C. 8s. 
satchelor, Upper Stepney, and E. L. Carey, 
Bridgeport, both in Conn., assignors to Ray 


bestos-Manhattan, Ine., Passaic, N,. 

2,494,588. Apparatus for Producing Solid 
Polymers of Isobutylene. A. C. Skooglund 
Clark Township, N, J., assignors to Standard 
Oil Development Co., a corporation of Del 

2,494,689 Apparatus to Produce Twisted 








Thermopk Resin Strips. R. W. Canfield, 
West Hartford, and R. B. Woodward, South 
Coventry, assignors to Plax Corp., Hartford, 
all in Conn 


2,494,958. Apparatus for Applying a Tread 


of Stepped Thickness and Width to a Tire 
Casing. A. J. Musselman, Santa’ Barbara, 
Calif. 

2,494,§ Die for Thermoplastices. KE. kh 











Wadleigh, Los Angeles, Calif. 

2,495,102 Apparatus for Molding Tire 
Flaps. i. Ww. Huff, assignor to Firestone Tir 
& Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

2,495 Machine for Graining  Litho- 
graphic 1 Other Printing Plates as Well 
as Rubber Sheets Used in Offset Printing. 


assignor to A. B. Johnson 
Stockholm, Sweden. 


J. G, Lindmark, 
& Borsell, both of 








2,495,556 Vulez ing Unit. G. R. Waid 
W illoughby, assignor to Dill Mfg. Co.; Cleve 
in O. 





land, bot 





2,495,663. Apparatus for Shaping an Un- 
vuleanized Tire Band and Vuleanizing It in 
Tire Shape. lL. E. Soderquist, assignor to 


MeNeil Machine & Engineering Co., both of 
Akron, O. 

2,495,664 Vuleanizing Press with Automat- 
ie Bagger. L.. EK. Soderquist, assignor to 
McNeil Machine & Engineering Co., both of 


Akron, © 


Dominion of Canada 


460.856. Apparatus for Producing Rub- 
ber Thread. G. S. VanVoorhis, Easthampton, 
Mass., U.S.A. 

461,208. Apparatus for Making Hollow 
Rubber Articles. R. E. Roberts, Ridgefield, 


Conn., U.S.A 
j 2 Apparatus for Building Tires. [.. 
azier, assignor to National Standard Co., 
both of Niles, Mich., U.S./ 
462,288. Ap iratus for Continuously 
ing Vuleani zed Articles. G. P. Adams, 





Mak- 


and 














G. E. Berg Baltimore, Md., assignors to 
Western Co., Inc., New York, N. Y 
bot h n 

d Apparatus for Producing Thin 
Films of Soluble Plastic Material. M. A 
Chavannes, Plaintield, Conn., U.S.A 


United Kingdom 


628,755. Vuleanizer. L. Steiner. 

629,010. Mold for Forming Catheters and 
Other Tubular Rubber Goods. Lee Rubber & 
Tire Corp. 

629,110. Serew Extrusion Presses.  §S.p.A. 
Lavorazione Materie Plastiche. 

89. Electrically Heated Vulcanizers. 
. Langrish-Smith and W. Frost. 

629, 665. Machine for Making Hollow Bodies 
of Plastic Material. E. V. Fegmert. 

630,304. Deviee for Mixing, Kneading, and 
Feeding Thermoplastic and Thermo-Harden- 
ing Powders for the Manufacture of Shaped 








Ww. 








Bars. 8S. P. A. Lavorazione Materie Plas 
tiche. 

630,613. Mold for Making Armpit Shields. 
J. Culik. 

630,623. Deviee for Hardening Articles 
by High-Frequency Currents. J. Stivin. 


Autoclaves for Devuleanizing and 





Regenerating Vuleanized Rubber. M. P. Far- 
regat. 
630,738 High-Frequency Dielectric Heat- 
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To serve you better through greater efficiency, 

we will move, on or about the Ist of April 

to the Lincoln Building, 60 East 42nd Street, 

where we will occupy the entire 46th floor. The id 

new phone number will be MUrray Hill 7-1400. ie 7 BER MUEHISTEIN - AIR ; i 
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ing Apparatus. British Thomson-Houston 
Co Ltd. 
630,744. Apparatus for 
Tubes. S. F. Keener. 
631,340. Injection Molding Apparatus. 1. 


Making Seamless 


N. Hocking and E. S&S. Norris 

631,598. Injection Molding Presses. \ 

Vitavsky 

631,888. Rubber Vuleanizer. Dunlop Rub 
Co., Ltd., and T. J. R. Dibdin 





631,983. Presses for Molding Plastic Ma- 
terial, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 

632,088. Apparatus for Gelling and 
canizing Rubber Dispersions. Dunlop 
ber Co., Ltd., and T. J. R. Dibdin 

54. Serew Press for Mixing and Ex- 

truding Synthetic Plastic Materials, Particu- 
larly Thermoplastic Materials. S. P. A. La- 
vorazione Materie Plastiche 
; 690. Apparatus to Welding Thermo- 
nie Films. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., A. 
H. M. Hytch, and SS. W. Gough 


Vul- 
Rub 








632,770. Devices for Actuating Brake 
Cables or Like Members for Transmitting 
Motion. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., and H. W. 
Trevaskis 

632,972 Cores for Making Molded Articles. 
Dunlo Rubber C« Ltd and J. LD. Summer 





UNCLASSIFIED 


United States 


2,489,890. Brake Hose End. ©. H. Huf- 


ferd, Shaker Heights, assixnor to Weather- 
head Co., Cleveland, both in O 

2,489,986. Tire Chain Kit. H. St. Pierce, 
Worcester, Mass 

2,490,195. WV-Belt Fastener. H. J. Beach, 
Glenn Ellyn, assignor to Flexible Steel Lac- 
ing Co., Chicago, both ‘In IIL 

2,490,233. Lift Strpetare for Tires. H. C 
Schildmeier, Indianapolis, Ind 


2,490,363. Hose 
Oakland, Calif 
2,491,041. Stretching 


Coupling. 6. E Lang, 


Apparatus. Vv H. 


Hasselquist, Akron, ©O., assignor to BKB. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York 

2,491,366. Traction Device for Vehicle 
Wheels. L. C. Farley, Wethersfield, Conn. 


Scrubber for Rubber Bales. V 
Baltimore, Md., assignor to 
Western Electric Co., Inc., New York, N. Y¥ 
2,492,329. Hand Tire Tool for Manipulating 
Casings. B. D. Smith, Atlanta, Ga 
2,492,352. Cable for Metallic Carcasses for 


A. Ray burn, 


Use in Tires. P. M. Bourdon, Paris, France 
assignor to Manufacture de Caoutchouc 
Michelin (Puiseux, Boulanger & @ie), Cler- 


mont-Ferrand, France 


2,492,450. Inflight Tire Gage. T. B. Up 
church, Jr., Raeford, N. C. 
2,493,196. Liquid Pressure Brake System 


with Emergency 
Hollerith, Jackson, 


Air Pressure Operator. € 
Mich., assignor, by mesne 


assignments, to B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O 
2,493,230. Disk Transport. R. Dilley, Cedar 
Falls, assignor to Waterloo Tire Retreading 


Co., Waterloo, 


both in Iowa 
2,493,263. Antiskid Tire Chain. H 
Roslyn, assignor to Associated Development 
& Research Corp., New York, both in N. Y 
2,493,27 Valved Hose Ceupling. M. J 
Smith and H. J. Shane, Wenatchee, Wash 


Prehn, 





2,493,879. Diseerptible Tire Supporting At- 
tachment for Wheels. T. Koniskey, Bayfield 
Wis 

2,493,909. Joint for Electric Cable Systems. 
Cc . Bennett, Ridgewood, assignor to Okon- 

»-Callender Cable Co., Inc Paterson, both 
ins N. J. 

2,493,994. Antiskid Device. P. A. Newman, 
Pp paaediekiia. Pa 

2,493,996. Pipe Union. Dd. J Parmesan, 
Houston, Tex 

2,494,003. Automatic Level Hose Winder. 
E. E. cries Euclid, O 

Fungicides. |. T. Paul, Nauga- 





tuck, and J. B. Skaptason, 
assignors to 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,494,411. Tire Carrier. H. E 
signor to Kenworth Motor 
of Seattle, Wash 

2,494,732 Rolling Contact Device for Mea- 
suring Lengths of Flexible Hose, Strip, Ete. 
J. Weber, Akron, O., assignor to B. F 

Y 


W oodpridge, 
United 


both 
States Rubber 


Simi, as- 
Truck Corp., both 





Goodrich Co., New York, N. 

2,494,831 Tire Pressure Switch W. G 
Phelps, Long Beach, Calif 

2,494,850. Nonskid Device. O. E. Williams, 
Oshkosh, Wis 

2,494,854-855. Pipe Coupling. sd A. Ander 
son, assignor to Anderson-Mille & Poston 


Mfg. Co., both of Spokane, Wash 


495,110. Container for Milk and the Like. 

M. ©. Kuhn, assignor to Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O 

2,495,117. Fluid Pressure Actuated Tire 


Bead Breaking Lever. W. 
signor to Firestone Tire 
of Akron, O. 


H. McCollister, as- 
& Rubber Co., both 


92 


2,495,118. Central Secrew-Operated Multi- 
ple-Arm Tire Kemoving Apparatus. \V. H. Me 
Collister, assignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, © 

2,495,160. Control Device. R he Davis 
assignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., } 








2,495,178 Eraser Holder for Pencils. ©. F 
Chicage, 

2 5,459 Demountable  Sheave. I) L 

Kessler, assignor to Gates Rubber Co., both 


of Denver, Colo. 


Dominion of Canada 


160,819 Truck Tire Carrier. J. Binsfield, 
Toronto, Ont. 

be Hose Reel. KE. M. Foster, Chicago, 
\., assignor to Stewart-Warner-Ale 
mite Corp. of Canada, Ltd Belleville, Ont 

460,957. Hose Coupling. J A Muller, 
Princeton, assignor to Thermoid Co., Trenton, 














both in N. J., U.8.A. 
460,987. ‘ire Mounting Assembly. I). M 
. G. Milne, both of Winnipeg, Man 
461,172-17 Packaging Machine. a F. 
Staler, assignor to Wingfoot Corp., both of 


Akron, O., U.S.A. 

461,268. Spare Tire Mounting. T. Ww. 
Stephenson, Detroit, and = A J Shumaker 
Birmingham, beth in Mich., U.S.A., assignors 
to Ford Motor Co. of Canada Lid., Windsor 
Ont. 

461,372. Tire Pressure Indicator, R 
loux, Baie St. Paul, P.Q 

461,518. Device to Find 
R. D. Gambrill, Baltimore 
Western Electrie Co., Ine 
both in the U.S.A. 

461,808. Tool for Stripping Insulation for 
Cables. PD. Wallis, Solihull, A. H. Heir 
Moseley, and H. Aldridge, Kings Norton, all 
in England 

461,888. Tire Dismounting Tool, W. H. 
McCollister, assignor to Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O., . 

462,090. Vehicle Wheel, J. H. 


Mail- 


Faults in Cables. 
Md., assignor to 
New York, N. Y., 








signor to Motor Wheel Corp., both of Lans 
ng, Mich., U.S.A. 
462,113. Hose MacWilliam, 


Coupling. W. 
soonton, assignor to oe istoflex Corp., 
ville, both in N. J., A. 

462,158 Auxiliary Whee and Tire Carrier. 
kK. C. Clark, Watsonville, Calif., U.S.A 

462,498. Controlling Thread Tension, K. E 
Wilhelm, Providence, R. 1., U.S.A., assignor 
to Dominion Lubber e.. Ltd., Montreal, 
P.Q 


Belle 








462,499 Tire Removing Apparatus. W. H 
Met ‘ollister, r 


assignor to Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O., U.S.A. 
462,506. Closure Assembly with Rivet 


Fastener and Methed of Making the Latter. 
R. S. Colley, Kent, O., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N 7 both in the 
U. 





United Kingdom 


630,752. Parasiticidal Preparations. United 
States Rubber Co. 

631,086. Couplings for Flexible Pipes. 
High-Pressure Components, Ltd., and J. C€C 


Williams. 


631,106. Apparatus for Filling Tires with 








Liquid. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
631,267. Mounting Spare Wheels in Ve- 
hicles. Tatra, Narodni Podnik. 

631,318. Pesticidal Compositions, B K. 


Goodrich Co. 


631,449. Means to Determine Brittleness of 
Materials. H. Schnadt. 
631,877 Device for Automatically Tight- 


ening a Screwed Connection to Compensate 


for Wear in Disk Brakes. Dunlop Rubber 
Co., iAd., and H. J. Butier 
631,956. Controlling Thread Tension. United 
States Rubber (Co. 
6 32, 018. xan Coupling Devices. A Fr 
G. shop. 





"shag B. F. Goodrich Co 
Pneumatic Tire Wheel Rims. W 








on, 
532,550. Rubber Stamp Holders. E. N 
ason & Sons, Ltd., and Bb. Mason 
632,848. Pesticidal Cempositions. B F. 
Goodrich Co 
633,033. Seam for Thin Sheets Especially 


for Making Floating 
Material 
danger. 

633,092. Pneumatic Tire Valves. 
facture de Caoutchouc§ Michelin 
B oulange r & Cie.). 


Tubes from 


Synthetic 
and Synthetic Rubber. H 


Wiesen- 


Manu 
(Puiseux 





633,351. Hose-End Fittings. FE. ©. Carling 
633, 406. Connectors for High-Frequency 
Cables. Telegraph Construction & Mainte- 


nance Co., Ltd., F. Jones, and J. Hodkinson. 
633,594. Joints for High-Tension Electric 
Cables. N. V. Nederlandsche Kabelfabriek. 
3,838. Lifting Jacks. Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. 
634,028. Joints 
mission Belts. 
Ltd., S. B. 
Parsons. 





for Conveyer and Trans- 
Mastabar Belt Fastener Co., 
Hainsworth, B. Tebb, and E. 





TRADE MARKS 


United States 


34. Representation of two wires with a 
spiraling tape containing the words Sureo 
Spiralon Keyed Insulation.” Insulated wir 
A. H, Surprenant, doing business as Surpre 
nant Electrical Insulation Co., Boston, Mass 
443,34 Representation of a circle cut by 
an arrow and the words: “Meridian Plastics.” 
Plastic sheet laminates Meridian Plastics 
Inc., Byesville, O 
443,352. Dorel. Aprons, shower 
Sperber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
$3,414. Korrecto, Footwear. 
Co., Chicago, I 
$43,420. Wonder Window Washer. Win 
dow washer. M. Sunskes, New York, N. Y 
Wonder Window Washer Mfg 











caps, et 


Scholl Mfs 


“WSSighor to 
Co. 
445,424 
Baracuta 
land, 
$43,459. Top Flight. 
Tire & Rubber Co., Ine., Tuscumbia, Ala. 
443,460. Top Flight Deluxe. Inner tubes 
Robbins Tire & Rubber Co... ‘ne Tuscumbia, 
Ala 
4 611. Representation of a ear and the 
words: “On the Road Again in 2 Minutes 
‘Osear.’” Device for transferring air in tires 


Baracuta. Waterproof clothing. 
(Clothiers), Ltd., Manchester, Eng- 





Inner tubes tobbins 














P. B. Williams, doing business as Aderafters 
Co., Chicago, 11 
443,628 Amber. Garter belts Charm 
of Hollywood Ine., Los Angeles, Calif 
445.048 Velver: Sheet plastic flr 
Velveras Corp., Nev one oe 
513,127 Leacoeck’s., Baseballs, basketballs, 
ete Leacock Sporting iCo;. Inc, St 
Macgreger nith. Basket 
Sport Products, Ine Cinecinnat 








266. Pennsylvania. 


51% Tennis balls, hand 
balls, wxolf balls, ete > 
, J 


ennsylvania Rubber 





Flush tank balls 
Co., Baltimore, Md 
Flush tank balls 
Mad. 

a black circle 
balls. A. G. Spalding & 
Mass. 

Rubbery coating compo 
settings and as waterproof 
Corp., New York 


Scully 








Seully 


tennis 
Chicopee, 
Aertite. 
boiler 
Johns-Manville, 


Golf and 
Iros., Inc., 
513.378 
sitions for 
insulation. 
Y 





518.389. Quiekslip. sabies’ waterprool 
bloomers. Parker, Stearns « Co., Ine 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

513,401. High-size. = Tires United States 
Rubber (o., New York, N. 


513,402. 
machinery 


Belting, 
United 


‘Indest ruectible. 

packing 
ork, N. 
Tribune. 


hose, and 
States Rube 


Mechanical rubber goods 
Continental Rubber Works, Erie, Pa. 

513,405. Eleetronie Winging. Golf 
United States Rubber Co., 

513,449. Flo-Phane. 
and dispersions. 
Montclair, N. J. 

513,450. Representation of a circle contain 
ing the words: “Folsom Highest Quality 
Sporting Goods.” Sporting goods. EB. & D 
Folsom Arms Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

513,488. Truflex. tubber§= thread 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Apponaug, R. I. 

4 Representation of a 
1s the word: “ 
chanical rubber goods 
Ill. 

513.509 tepresentation of a 
containins the word: “Loungers” and the 
words: “London Character.” Footwear. Lon- 
don Character Shoes Corp., New York, N. ¥ 

§13,512 Buddy Carroll, Raincoats. Plym- 
outh Wholesale Dry Coods Corp., New York 
Se 6 


513,580 


balls, 
New York, N. Y. 

Plastic compounds 
Selectronic Dispersions, Ine 


Lloyd 


jagged-edee 
ure,” Me- 
Pure Oil Co., Chicago, 





curved strip 


tepresentation of geometric 
figure containing the word: “India” and a 
Similar geometric representation containing 
the letter: “I.” Inner tubes and tires. Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 

513,595. Merchants. Erasers, rnbler bands. 
ete A W.  Faber-Castell Pencil Co., Ine... 
Newark, N 


613,611. Didi-Dri. Diaper 








covers and 
panties. G. G. Ryan, Toledo, ©, 
513,616. Gem, Wool socks. Mishawaka 
Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
513,671. Tiite-Edge. Soles and heels. Essex 
Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J 
513,708 Baby Anchor. Elastic straps for 
attaching and fastening bed clothing, ete 
B. Reark, doing bus'ne under the name of 





Reliance Center, Collinsville, O. 

513,807. tepresentation of 
closed in four walls and on the sides of two 
walls are the words: “Dura Wall.” Rubber 
mastic for cementing wall and floor coverings 
H. H. Salomon, doing business under the as- 
sumed name of Durawall Mfg. Co., Portland, 
Oreg. 


bathroom en- 
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No.1 Ribbed Smoked Sheets—plus 
for highest quality inner tubes 


No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheets — Plus is the improved rubber 
containing PEPTON® 22, the remarkable piasticizer that can be added 
to latex at the plantation or in the mill. With PEPTON 22 you get 





at least 50% reduction in breakdown time 
lower power consumption 
better processing qualities 
—with no effect on the physical 
or aging characteristics of the rubber. 


Put quality into inner tubes and other rubber products by specifying 


No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheets—plus 


(product of European owned estates) 
*Contains “4% Pepton 22 


AMERICAN Gaanamid COMPANY 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 


INTERMEDIATE & RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY. U.S.A. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS: Akron Chemical Company, 
Akron, Ohio + Ernest Jacoby and Company, Boston, Mass. + Herron & Meyer of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. + H.M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. + H.M. Royal, Inc., 
Trenton,N. J. * In Canada: St. Lawrence Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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Aluminum Chloride Precipitation of Bana 


° ° S3; Welding Capacity of Buna S81, S83, and 
S4 Mixtures; Storage of Buna 83; Utilization 
= the Heat from the Exhaust Air of the 

Drying Installations. I. G Farbeninduatrie 


\. G., Schkopau. PB-98164. 1942-1944. 68 
frames. Microfilm $2.75; enlargement print 


$8.75. (Text in German.) Abstract avail- 
cee able as PB-98164s; 2 pages; microfilm 61.26; 
photostat $1.25. 


Buna SS Testing. I. G. Farbenindustrie 
i Schkopau. PB-98150. 1940-1944. 41 
ames. Microfilm $2.50; enlargement print 
(Text in German.) Abstract avail- 











































































































s and « ts thereof given below Dynamic Properties of Rubber-Like Elas- as 98150s; 2 pages; microfilm $1.25; 
taken from f De partment of Com- tomers. E. Garth. PB-98776. December, photostat 5 
monthly publication “Bi bliography of 1947 11 pages. Microfilm $1.75; photostat 
and I) strial Reports. Reports avail- $2.50 An investigation of the nature of Compounding of Rubber-Like Materials, 
microt enlargement print or phot mechanical losses and the dynamic properties March, 1947—Mareh, 1948. E. R. Bartholo- 
static form v be obtained from t b of rubber-like materials. The variation of mew. PB-98774. July, 1948. 18 pages 
naress Photoduplication Service, dynamic modulus with temperature indicates Microfilm $1.75; photostat $2.50. Misceliane- 
Board Project, Washington 25, D that the modulus increases with increasing ous rubber compounds developed by the Air 
mpanying check or money order 4 temperature for Hevea gum _ stock, but de- Materiel Command for special purposes are 
Librarian of Congress. reports cre for GR-S gum. _ stock. Preliminary described. Among the projects are develop- 
printed or mime waphed form ma be obtained stre strain runs at very low frequencies ment of rubber-like materials resistant to 
from the Office of Technical Serivces United were made on Hevea gum at 25°C. main- red fuming nitrie acid; investigation of the 
States D epartment of Commerce Washington 25 tained at a static elongation of 5%. effect of milling fungicides into natural and 
f with accompanying check 0 money order synthetic compounds; changes in standard 
payable to the Treasurer of the United States. I-Gummi Foams; Aerating Agents N, 476, volume swell compounds for testing hy- 
505A; Igelit Foams and Plasticizer Tests. drauliec fluids; and compounding and testing 
: ' ‘ I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G., Schkopau. PB- of synthetic rubber compounds to meet the 
Preparation of Diproxid. Dr Zaucker., 98151 1941-1944. 148 frames Microfilm requirements of a tentative revision of Speci- 
Buna Werke G.m.b.H., Schkopau, Germany. $5.50; enlargement print $18.75. (Text in fication 26554E. 
PB-98864. April, 1944, 15 pages. Microfilm German.) Abstract available as PB-98151s; 
$1.75; photostat $2.50. Diproxid (diisopropy] 2 pages; microfilm $1.25; photostat $1.25 Development of a Corrosion Preventive 
xanthic disulfide), an excellent regulator for Compound for Rubber-Metal Assemblies. 
polymerization of Perbunan and Buna &, is Influence of Storage on the Degradation of — |ewis E. Michael. _PB-98777. _ September, 
prepared by persulfate oxidation of isopropyl Buna : Farbenindustrie A.G., Schko- ‘ pages. Microfilm $2; photostat 
xanthate, which in turn is formed by reacting pau PB-9815 1939-1944. 39 frames. Mi- ‘ Experiments were run to develop a 
sopropanol and sodium hydroxide with carbon crofilm 5; enlargement print $6 compound non-deleterious to rubber, readily 
iisulfide. A single-stage process for industrial in German.) Abstract available : removable by solvents, and capable’ of pre- 
ar aa is indicated (Text in German 981 2 pages; microfilm $1 photostat venting the corrosion of steel in rubber-steel 
ss ii cla $1.: assemblies during long storage under condi- 
. i 5 ——— tions of high humidity. It was found that 
la ar SS en pov thoy Production and Testi Buna with Spe- castor oil containing 10% to, preferably, 20% 
PB-98179 937-19 ee Sa : cial Reference to Pla: I. G. Farben- — parium ricinoleate meets these requirements. 
€o75. onlarnengene orice ames. Microfilm  industrie A.G., Schkopau. PB-98156. 1940- 
hea pane we : ext on 1948. 116 frames. Microfilm $ enlarge- Development of a Fungistatic Neoprene 
catego print Abstract available as Rubber Compound. Leslie C. Phillips. PB- 
Investigation of Fungistatic and Curative : ar BLe atin sr Be UE ese 18, pece™ Microfilm 
Properties of Copper-8-Quinolinolate on Syn- ot : $1.7 3; photostat $2.50. Tests — to 
thetic an Ni y eslie ] ‘an . ' develop a fungistatic neoprene rubber com- 
= 7") agg ert pei es Report on Low-Temperature Properties of ana tor use in relay box gaskets, Neo- 
ld, Dayton, 0. PB-98848. June. — —— ge Mga yal gente prene compound 10M-3 was selected as the 
1947 20 pages. Microfilm $1.75; photostat . Se ee preg wee aes sels ra ud dae ead base compound to which were added fungista- 
$2.50. Tests were made to evaluate copper-8- ficrofilm $3; photostat $68.75. ee ee tie agents in varying percentages. The 
juinolinolate as a fungistatic and compound- WSS TnARe OL VAMoUs types Ob AyaCRec TuD- method for testing fungistatic qualities is 
ng agent in c and natural elas ‘ ber sponge, chemically blown, with the ob- discussed. It was concluded that where a 
to inves tl ozone resistance of jective of obtaining materials that beseae be fungistatic neoprene is desired, a compound 
the compounds loped. Compounds Per manufactured to meet a tow-temperature ye- containing copper-8-quinolinolate should be 
bunan 26, Hycar and “Thiokol” gave quirement at —65° F. Tests show Neoprene specified, 
definite control fungus tests: while FR to be the only synthetic sponge that 
compounds of smoked sheet rubber and GR-S performs satisfactorily at this temperature. Monoradiecal and Diradical Polymerization 
seemed to support fungus growth Suty a : of Styrene. D. H. Johnson, A. Escoruela, and 
compounds were resistant to wine es k. pated Study of Diisocyanates as Cross-Linking A, V. Tobolsky, Princeton University. PB- 
nspection of the samples indicated that Agents in Modified Rubbers. Indurti V. 99437. May, 1949. 18 pages. Microfilm $1.75; 
compounds containing copper-8-quinolinolate Krishnamurti. — PB-98889. 1947. 49 pages. photostat $2.50. Equations have been devel- 
showed less ozone deterioration than the con- Microfilm $2.50; photostat $6.25. Attempts oped relating the degree and rate of styrene 
trol samples. to prepare hydroxylated rubbers from natural polymerizations initiated by monoradicals and 
rubber showed that this procedure was long diradicals. i 
Odor Masking. Otto L. Hoffman Walter and tedious and that only small amounts 
D. Harris, and Jane Garrick Naugatuck could be obtained at a time, Attempts to Transition Speed of Emulsified and Dis- 
Chemical Division, United States Rubber Co synthesize rubbery polymers containing OH persed Substances into Dispersed Rubber. 
Naugatuck, Conn PB-9922 Progress Re- that synthetic hydroxyrubbers 1. G. Farbenindustrie A.G., Leverkusen. PB- 
port No. 3 to Office of the Quartermaster can be prepared by polymerizing a mixture February, 1943. 15 frames. Microfilm 
General November 26, 1948, to February 1 of butadiene, styrene, and dimethylvinyl enlargement print $3.75. (Text in Ger- 
qo 11 pages. Microfilm $1.75; photostat carbinol. These rubbers become vulcanized Abstract in English available as PB- 
$2.50 by reaction with diisocyanates through hy- 2 pages; microfilm $1.25; photostat 
droxyl groups. Vulcanizates showed fair 
Rubber Compounding, FE. R. Bartholomew strength, but poor tear resistance. Rein- 
Ma gad aa B-98834. Ma Wright Field, forcing effect of loading with carbon black Vuleanization of Polychloroprene: | Studies 
: ’ PB-98834 March, 1947. 12 was small. on the Formation of Gel. Bruce W Duke. 
pages Microfiln $1.75; photostat $2.50 PB-99765. June, 1947. 65 pages. Microfilm $3; 
Formulations and test results are given for Titration of Butadiene and Isoprene Poly- photostat $8.75. The conversion from linear 
itil ral rubber compounds developed for var merization Products with Perbenzoic Acid. macromolecules to gel, which characterizes 
sl gape Stocks have been prepared which I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., Schkopau. PB- vulcanization reactions, was studied for the 
eying the requirements of AMS 3201 und 98178 1942-1944 44 frames. Microfilm ease of polychloroprene to gain information 
aie $2.50; enlargement print $7.50; (Text in on its heat cure. The mechanism of vulcan- 
Rubb r — e ; German.) Abstract available as PB-98178a; ization consists of free radicals cross-linking 
abber Product “Pepren. I. G. Farbenin- 2 pages; microfilm $1.25; photostat $1.26. between the polymer molecules at carbon 
, Schkopa Germany PB-98163 atoms, to the double-bond in the case of 
Lappe M crofilm $1.75; enlarge- Preparation and Vuleanization of Liquid natural rubber and_ polychloroprene. Zine 
79, (Text in German.) Polyisoprene Polymers. Y. Conwell, G. F oxide is the best curing agent for poly- 
. ot - Roeser, and A. V. Tobolsky, Princeton Uni chloroprene. 
ied” Ota odor gg ie on Flexural versity PB-99435. September 1948. 16 pages ; : ; 
teri: Be Soha perties o Some Plastic Ma- Microfilm $1. photostat . Data on Factors Affecting the Crazing of Polysty- 
n K Yong. I Ss Air Materiel molecular we et as a function of monomer rene. Bryce Maxwell and F. Rahm, Prince- 
ites "a Fics a Dayton O PB- modifier charge ratio and conversion are pre ton Univers ty. PB-994 1949. 29 pages 
6g fae - 40 pages Microfilm $1.75 sented for the m isoprene, dodecyl mer Microfilm $2; photost: $¢ The effect of 
$2.50 captan, hydroperoxide. Density and orientation on the critcal crazir strain, the 
“ali 6 viscosity data are given for various moleculat reversibility of crazing, and effect of 
Meco 5" aeons a rsion” Used in the we ghts, and various vulcanization recipes are solvents on the crazing of polystyrene were 
for the Se eee Material and discussed. nvestigated It was found that when the 
ali of Fabrics. I. G. Farbenin polymer chains are lined up in the direction 
“dl pau, Germar PB-98174 Study of the Aging Properties of Vuleani- of tensile stressing, the critical strain is in 
= k Aa Ss film $2.25; en gates and the Effect of Polymerization In- creased in direct proportion to the amount 
nes se pes : ee = ot t_ in German.) hibiters, and an Investigation of Effective of orientation. Results are tabulated, and the 
Fics Ba Bee ee Las). 2 pages; Activators for Thiazole Accelerators and conclusion is drawn that the resulting re 
ee ee Pp Stat $1.25, Other Guanidine Derivatives. Chee-Wen Yu duction in critical strain is caused by a plas 
eee | ae : PB -99779 June, 1947. 98 pages. Microfiln ticizer action of the organic solvents 
ee pe ay for Degradation $4.25 yhotostat $12.50. The aging properties ; ; ; 
see 4 a eee ing o Synthetic Rub- ilg stock subjected to acceler ut ; Mowilith D300 LM, a Dispersion Product 
PB-981 1944 n ‘aoe Ieee A.G Schkopau n r were invest ated. Suitable for Impregnating and Sealing Foodstuff Pack- 
Sythe SO 4 rames Microfilm for the thiazole accelerators were ages. I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G., Schkopau 
he : Seaee print $7.54 (Text The properties of the PB-98170 1943-1944 16 frames Microfilm 
MEESRAAL. 9 Abst available as PB-9815% stock and the phenyl-beta-naph- $1.75; enlargement print $3.75. (Text in Gere 
pare microf $1.25; photostat $1.25. protected stock were compared. man.) 
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These special plasticizers and other 
Socony-Vacuum products give many 
advantages to rubber and viny] resins. 


HAT... Neoprene 
S/VSovaloid L keeps Neoprene flexible 
at low temperatures encountered at 
high altitudes. 


HEAD .. . Natural Rubber 
S/V Sun Check waxes prevent crack- 
ing in sunlight. 

FEATURES. . . Vinyl Gaskets 
S/V Sovaloid C gives excellent oil- 
resistant qualities. 

SHIRT. . . Rubber Sheeting 
S/V Sovaloid A Special light-stable 
processing aid. 

SWEATER . . . Sponge 
S/V Ceremuls keep cell walls from 
sticking. 

BELT. . . GRS Belting 
S'V Sovaloid H gives permanent 
elasticity. 

PANTS ...GRI Innertubing 
S,/V Sovaloids maintain desirable 
qualities in Butyl rubbers. 

LEGS . . . GRS and Natural Blend 
S/V Sovaloid W gives good processing 
at low cost. 

BOOTS .. . Neoprene 
S/V Sovaloid W improves abrasion 
resistance, increases elongation. 

BASE... . Vinyl Tile 
SV Sovaloid C, low-cost plasticizer 
for vinyl tile. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO.,INC., 26 Broadway, New York 4, 


N.Y. and Affiliates: 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP 
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F arbe nindustri A. G., Schopau. PB-95146. 
2 rames M crofilm $2; enlargement print 
$5 In German ) 
Chlorinated Alpha-Methyl-Styrene (AMS) 
Dimer. A. J. Warner and § Kaganoff. PB- 
76 July, 1948 8 pages. Microfilm $1.25; 
otostat $1 25 Tests were made to de- 
>» the yie and characteristics of 
< i alpha styrene solid dimer 
fractions and to obtain comprehensive data 
on various methods of purification of the 
i er Small amounts of chlorinated dimer 
were treated with activated floridin by vary- 
ng the amount of the latter, the temperature, 
and the duration of t ng The following 
Pp edure wa worked out: crude chlorinated 
dimer is heated with 2% ictivated floridin 
at 100-150° «. for two hours under constant 


product is passed under reduced 
heated chromatographic 


stirring. The 


pressure through a 











c containing activated fioridin By this 
t the produc s freed from solid 
iT and the color becomes considerably 
1 

German Tire and Belting Plants. J A 
Smithson and R H Whittorn PB-97019. 
May, 1947. 19 pages. Microfilm $1.75; photo- 
stat $2.50 

Use of Bundles of Rubber Threads as 


Restraint Anderson, 


— Cords. = 





< t Britain «& Development 
E pblinninent PB 7 January, 1947. 11 
pages. Microfilm $1.75; photostat $2.50. A 
survey of previous work shows how the ten 
sion exerted by rubber threads depends 


upon extension, elastic history, tem- 
maintained at extension 
restraint cords 
are set forth 
f a series of 


critically 
ature, and time 
desirable requirements for 
in expanding rubber balloons 
and lead to the formulation 
laboratory tests from the results of 
the best available rubber may be chosen. A 
further test on the selected rubber is de- 
scribed which enables the extreme tensions 
likely to be exerted under the given condi- 
tions to be forecast The effects of several 
kinds of aging on the physical properties of 
the rubber are also described. 








Chlorinated Alpha-Methyl-Styrene (AMS) 
Dimer. A. J. Warner and A. Chodos. PB- 
97566 July, 1948. 5 pages Microfilm $1.25; 
photostat $1.25 This report covers the 
preparation of an ample amount of chlorinated 
alpha-methyl-styrene for use in the develop- 
ment of feasible methods for its purification 
and subsequent evaluation. The procedure 
is given in detail, beginning with the treat- 
ment of the required amount of monomer. 








End products are filtered off, crystallized, 
and fractionated 

Method of Vulcanizing Synthetic Rubber. 
Bruno Scheurle. PB-97811. October, 1944. 
14 pages. Microfilm $1.75; photostat $2.50 
This report discusses a vulcanization method 
for synthetic rubber without the addition 


of sulfur and characterized by the application 
of thiazyl disulfides or their derivatives as 
vuleanizers. Copolymers of butadiene and 
acrylonitrile or styrene were vulcanized with 
dibenzothiazyl disulfide at temperatures of 
150-180° C. The properties of each copolymer 
tested and tabulated were strength, elonga- 
tion, elasticity, and hardness. The resulting 
vulcanizates were found to possess a certain 
degree of aging resistance. Perbunan vul- 
canized with dibenzothiazyl produced a syn- 


thetic rubber of satisfactory mechanical prop- 
erties. A patent application for this vul- 
canization method has been made 

Development of New Elastomers Having 


Rubber-Like Properties over a Wide Range 








of Temperature. A. G. Chenicek, E. R. Lieb- 
rman, and J. Nichols, Interchemical Corp 
> for Quarter Ending March 1, 1949, and 
i teport PB-98489 March 1949 18 
Microfilm $1.75 hotostat -$2.50. The 
fums were stuc extens vely nan 

r tensile str h 


to improve the 
























s ty Results were largely discouragin 
Refractometric Determination of Second- 
Order Transition Temperatures. Richard H 
Wiley, Un : Nort Carolina PB- 
98 ric ss te port No February, 1948 
6 pages. Microfilm $1.25 stostat $1.25. In- 
vestigations have been made to determine the 
characteristics of sec rder transition 
temperatures of rubber } mers. This report 
describes the following nvestigations: 13 
butadiene-acrylonitrile copol lyme rs of 18-50% 
acrylonitrile hav een four to have trans- 
tion temperatures ( ) that are a linear 
function of nitrogen ( verylonitrile) content; 
a series of polyethy methacrylate polymers 
intrinsic viscos varying from 0.25-4.0 
a relation between Tm and viscosity; 





indices at 
previously re- 
has been made. 


a determing on of refractive 
peratures well below the 
2 low of -75° C 

















Vibration Isolation. J. Gensheimer and 
Andrew L. Izzo. PB-98419. June, 1947. 38 
pages. Microfilin $2 photostat $5. A study 
on the control of vibration by use of rubber 
n shear was undertaken to prove s method 
o be tl most efficient for vibration isola 
tion. Characteristics of both natural and 


advantages and 
adverse con- 


synthetic rubbers and their 
disadvantages when subjected to 





ditions are discussed. Basic engineering pri! 
ciples of vibration isolation, and procedures 
and 1 ds utilized in the tests are also 
nclude 


Plasties. Including Progress 
Period June 1- August 31 
teport No. 4 H. Kolir 


Fungicidal 









PB-9S491. October 1947. 54 pages. Microfiln 
$2.75; photostat $7.50. The fungicidal activity 
of 15 specific chemicals erin e in cel 
lulose acetate - 13 in GR-S rubber 
were studied J concentrations, and 
the tee ques of incorporation standardized 
Some attention was also given to phenol 
fovenabhehs ie resins. Data appear in tables 
and photographs 

Effect of Moisture and Fungus on_ the 
Electrical and Mechanical Properties of 


R. K. Witt. PB 


Plastic Insulating Materials 
Microfilm $9; 


97943. March, 1947. 354 pages 
photostat $45 A variety of laminated and 
molded thermosetting and rigid thermo- 
plastic materials was tested to study the 
effects of moisture and moisture plus fungus 
on electrical and mechanical properties. Re 
sults are shown for nine test aging periods 
up to six months. Storage cells were standard 














glass containers with tight sealing lids and 
rubber-like gaskets, and all cel were filled 
with samples and stored at Pi a. The 
fungus growth present on some of the -mate- 
rials was confined to the finished surfaces 
ana cut edges of the material and did not 
penetrate into the body. Where fungus 
growth was plainly visib it was not defi- 
nitely proved a decisive factor in the dete- 
rioration of electrical and mechanical prop- 


erties because of excess water used in the 





tests. This report was prepared at Johns 
Hopkins University 

Polymerization of 93% and 85% Butadiene 
to Plastikator 32, Dr. Orth. PB-97806. 1944. 7 
pages. Microfilm $1.25; photostat $1 Poly- 





merization experiments were conducted to de- 
termine the polymerization of 93° and 85% 
butadiene to Plastikator 382, a plasticizer con- 
taining sodium polymerized butadiene. A dilu 
tion of the butadiene with residual gases does 
not cause a retardation in the start of poly- 
merization. For a 90° hydrocarbon, the poly- 
merization of a butadiene dilution with resid- 
ual gases is calculated to yield 170 tons per 
month of Plastikator 32. The 80-85 °¢ 
butadiene polymerization requires a longer 
run time and gives a smaller yield per charge 
Further experiments were conducted to show 
whether this could be compensated for by 
increasing the cha > per autoclave from 
1,800 kilograms to 2,250 kilogranis 

















eer to I. G. Farbenindustrie, Leverkusen. 
J Derksen and others, PB-97519 
tia. 1947 47 Microfilm $2.50; 
photostat $6.25. This report contains supple- 
mentary information on installations and 
products at the Leverkusen plant. Subjects 





pages 





include polymerization of synthetic rubbers, 
properties and testing methods, synthetic 
latex, isocyanates, and chlorinated rubbers 


Welding Plasties in 
and H O. Willrich. 
1947 128 pages 
$16.25. Information appears on the welding 
of Guttasyn and Plexiglas, and welding 
piocedures' used by J G. Farbenindustrie 
A.G., Dynamit A.G Pfaff, A.G., and 


& Co. 


Haim 
May-June, 
photostat 


Germany. G 
PB-97852. 
Microfilm $5; 


Rost 


Foreign Trade Opportunities 


The firms and individuals listed below hav 
recently expressed their interests in buying in the 
United States or in United States representa 
tions. Additional informatiton concerning each 
import or export opportunity, including a World 
Trade Directory Report, is available to qualified 








United States firms and may be obtainei upon 
inquiry from the Commercial Intelligence Unit 
of the United States Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., or through its field offices, 


for $1 each. Interested United States companies 
should correspond directly with the concerns listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements 





Import Opportunities 


The Nippon Bussan Kaisha, Ltd., 7, 3-chome 


Shimoyamate-Dori, Ijuta-ku, Kobe, Japan: toys, 
rubber goods. ¥ 

Sanyo Kogyo, Ltd., 21, Shinmei-Che Kita-ku, 
Osaka, Japan: elastic braids and tapes. 

Sawa. Trading (Co., Ltd., No. 38, 4-chome 
Shinbashi, Minatoku, Tokyo, Japan: rubber 
goods, toys, cycle parts and accessories. : 

Tokyo Nissan Auto Sales Co., Ltd., No. 
l-chome, Gimza, Chuo-ku, ‘Tokyo, Japan: rubber 
toys. 

‘Korai Industrial Trading Co., Ltd., distributor 
and exporter for Korat Rubber Mfg. Co., Ltd 
30-10 Shimoyamate-Dori 2-chome, Nobe, Japan 
bicycle tires and tubes, tennis shoes, adies 
rain boots, fishermen’s boots, sundries. 

Tokyo Kogyo Boyekit Shokai, Ltd.,  Matsuk 
Bldg.. No, 30, 2-chome, Shibashimbashi Minato 
Ku, Tokyo, Japan: rubber goods. 


Trans-Pacine Trading Co..  Ltd., Kokusai 








Bidg., No. 2, Kyobashi, 1-chome, Chuoku, Toky 
Japan: rubber goods. 
“ “Abbott. Anderson & Abbott, Ltd., Heathfield 
Works, Harpenden, Herts “ngland: varnished 
insulating cloths and tapes te electrical insu 
lation purposes. 

Hellewells & Co (( utchoue), Ltd. 
Quadrant, Lime St... Liverpool, England: water- 
proof garments and = rubber goods. 


St., Sheffield 
such as tire 


Bailey 


Dobson, Ltd., 
automobile 


Walters & 
1, England: 


accessories 














pumps and pressure gages. 

‘Azuma Rubber Co., Ltd Ro« 647, Kobiki 
Bldg., 7, 6-chome, NKobikicho, © Ku, Tokyo, 
Japan: rubber toys. 

Kyowa Trading Co., Ltd... 11) Yanagibashi 
chome. Daito-Ku, Tokyo, Japan: clastic webbing 
ete. 

Yamacho & Co., Ltd., P.O. Box Robe 333, 35, 
Nishimachi, Ikuta-Ku, Kobe, Japan: rubber 
transmission belts. 

Herbert O. F. Knoke & Co.. Chilehaus B., 
Hamburg 1, Germany utomot and bicycle 









parts and accessories 
Z. C. 1. (Zenyo Corp. on Commerce & Indus 
try), Xo 1-Chome, Kyaba-Cho, Chuo-Ku, 
Tokyo. Japan: rubber goods, sporting ite toys 
Perrite, Ltd., Weldbank Rubber Mills, Chorley, 


rubber floor 
Nomura Bldg 
Japan: pabher cle, 





England: 
Trading Co., Ltd 
Nagoya, 


Lancashire, 
Nomura 
Hirokojidori, 








‘home 

Hytex, Ltd., 304 Latimer Re., London, W. 10, 
England: molded hot water bottles for intants. 

<ovo) Bussan Kaisha, [td., No. $-Chome, 
Kitanagasa-Dori, Ikutaku, Kobe. Japan: rubber 
threads 

Ove Trading Co., 31 Oye Bldg Kinugasach 


heach balls. 








Kitaku, Osaka, Japan: rubber 

Celoform (Stockport), Ltd.. Hope Mills, Port 
wood PL, Stockport, Cheshire, England: rubber 
stonge sheeting, rubberized cork sheeting, feted 
composition footwe: ir sol sheet, rubber telt 
sheeting, rubber kneeling mats, “Cel-erepe soling 


soles and heels. ; be: 

Romac Industries, [.td., Romac Works, The 
Hyde, Hendon, London, England: auto- 
‘ accessories V ule: anizing -~, rs. 





motive and cycle 
N. V. Industrieel en Hi indelshedrijf Velma, 
57-59 Ilooge Stecnweg, Breda, Netherlands: rain 





coats. 


Export Opportunities 


Antoniades, 6 Aristotelous St., 


Miltiades A. 
i automotive spare parts and ac- 


Salonika, Greece: 
cessories. 
Katoh & Co., Ltd.. 2. 3-chome, 
Ikutaku, Kobe, Japan: scrap rubber. 
Daiken Co.. Ltd., Kishimoto Bldg., No. 18 
Marunouchi 2-chome, Chiyodaku, Tokyo, Japan: 
scrap rubber. 


Kaigandori, 


Charkass_ St., 


Wite Z. Ibrahim, 32 Gamen 
Cairo, Egypt: automotive spare parts and ac- 


cessories. 


Medicamenti Riccardo Magagnoli, 9 Via Ugo 


tassi, Bologna, Italy: sanitary goods and _ hos- 
pital supplies. F : 
Japan Trading Co., Ltd., P. O. Box 369, 42, 


2-chome, Sakaemachidori, Ikuta-ku, Kobe, Japan: 


sc pnd rubber. 
Sanko Jitsugyo Co., 2-chome 


Ltd., No. 1, 





Ginza-Nishi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan: chemicals, 
raw rubber, cotton. 

Mataichi Kabushiki Kaish ».chome, Kitakyu 
taro-machi, Higashiku, Deske, Japan: scrap rub 
her. 

Oscar Baecker, Band-Flecht und Kordelfabrik, 
Oberdenkmalstrasse 79, Wuppertal-Barmen, Ger- 
many: elastics 


Etablissements Beaulieu Halvick, 11 bis Rue 


Saint-Jacques, Rouen, Seine-Inferieure, France: 
stuffing box packing, gaskets of rubber and 
asbestos. 

Rich. E. Wellard & Co., 1405 Bishop St., 


Montreal 25, 


equipment for dis- 
playing meats in i 


P.Q., Canada: 
dividers of 


refrigerators, e.g., 


rubber or plastic material made to resemble 
grass or parsley. 

Etablissements J. P., 33 Rue des Domaines, 
Marrakech, French Morocco: raw materials for 
the manufacture of plastic goods, such as poly- 
styrene, acrylic resins, powder for injection or 
compression bars or tubes. 
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Here’s an old angle to help solve 
your newest design problem 


HE principle of true rolling motion illustrated 

in the diagram above is one of the outstanding 
reasons for the 50-year success of the Timken” 
tapered roller bearing. 


The rolls and races of a Timken bearing are pre- 
cisely tapered so that all lines coincident with their 
tapered surfaces always meet at a Common point on 
the axis of the bearing. As a result, all rollers really 
roll. This true rolling motion means friction-free 
operation and minimum wear—helps hold pre- 
cision longer. 


Because of their tapered construction, Timken 
bearings carry both radial and thrust loads in any 
combination. Auxiliary thrust bearings or thrust 
plates are not needed. Tapered design also permits 





NOT JUST A BALL (> NOT JUST A ROLLER “> THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER © 


April, 1950 


BEARING TAKES RADIAL“) AND THRUST ~-@ 


easy adjustment. Shafts are held in accurate align- 
ment—end-play eliminated. 


Due to the line contact between the rolls and races, 
Timken bearings have extra load carrying capacity. 
Timken bearings permit the use of effective closures 
that keep lubricant in—dirt out. Made of Timken fine 
alloy steel, they normally last the life of the machine. 


If you have a machine design problem, Timken 
tapered roller bearings may help you solve it. 
Timken bearings add a valuable sales feature, too— 
build greater acceptance with customers. When you 
specify bearings, specify “Timken”. When buying 
new equipment, look for the trade-mark “Timken” on 
the bearings. The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Cable address: ‘*TIMROSCO”. 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION ~~). 
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New Machines and Appliances 


Automatic Tire Press 


A NEW Twin Steam Dome Bag-O-Matic tire press that 

me operational sequence bags, cures, and de-bags tires, 
has been announced by McNeil Machine & Engineering Co., 
96 E. Crosier St.. Akron 11, O. Designated the Model 275-45- 
10D, the press operations that normally require three 
rators and does them in about one- 





perto 
es and 





separate machin 





McNeil Twin Bag-O-Matic Tire Press: (Top) Open with 

Green Tires Positioned: (Center) Closed during Curing 

Cycle: and (Bottom) Open after Curing, with Tires Posi- 
tioned for Removal 
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half the time required by the older method, it is claimed. 

The sequence of operation is shown in the accompanying 
photographs. The top photo shows the press in open position 
with the green tires positioned on the center mechanisms ready 
for the press to close and preform the tires for the normal 
curing cycle. The center photo shows the machine in closed posi- 
tion, where it remains until the curing cycle is finished, and 
the press automatically opens. The new-type Bag-O-Matic 
curing bag is shown at the left-hand corner of the machine. 
This cylindrical bag is sealed at top and bottom by combination 
bead and bag clamping rings which also form the bead area of 
the tire mold. 

The lower photo shows the press in open position after cur- 
ing. As the press begins to open, the center mechanisms hold 
the tires in the bottom half of each mold so that the top half 
of the mold strips completely. When the press has opened 
completely, the center mechanisms are mechanically actuated and 
move vertically, stripping the tires from the bottom mold 
halves. When the center mechanisms and tires have achieved 
the maximum vertical motion, the lifting arms move in from 
both the front and the rear of the press and hold the tires in 
proper position to facilitate removal by the operator. 


Laboratory Water Still 


HE new _ Streamliner 
model laboratory water 
stills, announced by Precision 
Scientific Co., Chicago 47, IIl., 
are said to be the greatest 
improvement in water stills in 
25 years. Made of polished 
stainless steel and constructed 
in three streamlined offset 
sections with vapor-tight slid- 
ing joints, these stills can be 
taken apart without tools in 
10 seconds, greatly simplifying 
cleaning operations. The new 
design incorporates an exclu- 
sive built-in after-cooler and 
a tall, large-diameter vapor 
flue with new improved 
Vapor-Maze multiple _ baffles 
and vapor scrubber. Volatile 
gases are completely liber- 
Streamliner Model Laboratory ated. All surfaces in contact 
Water Still with vapor or distilled water 
are block tin coated, and no 

gaskets are used at any of the joints or openings. 

All models of the stills are suitable for hard water, and opera- 
tion is continuous and automatic. The inlet water is used to cool 
the condenser and is thereby preheated to about 200° F. before 
entering the evaporator. Electric, gas, and steam heated models 
are available in capacities from one to four gallons per hour. 
Overall dimensions of the stills are: width, 22 inches; depth, 19 
inches; and height, 29 inches. 








Floor Tile Cutter 
A POWER-DRIVEN floor tile cutting and blocking machine, 


for use by flooring material dealers, is being manu- 
factured by Falls Engineering & Machine Co., Cuyahoga Falls, 
O. The new machine, and a previous model built last year for 
rubber and plastic floor tile manufacturers, was designed by 
Campbell Machinery Development Co. 

The dealer model cutter has established production records 
by accurately cutting 400-500 nine inch tiles an hour, according 
to Harry L. Wright, Falls president. The machine has a clamp- 
ing bar with self-adjusting shoes which firmly hold the tile 
strips over the full length of the bed, thus eliminating slippage 
and providing for precision cutting. The cutter will take roll 
or slab stock up to 38 inches wide and 14-inch thick. It will 
cut blocks from 4-24 inches wide in increments of one inch 
Combinations of oblong blocks may be cut up to 24 inches, and 


1 


the machine will cut feature strips up to 36 inches long and 
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CHEMICALS | FOR INDUSTRY 











ROHM ¢ HAAS COMPANY 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Washington Square Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


The Resinous Products Division was formerly The Resinous Products € Chemical Company 





is a trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off., and in principal foreign countries. 
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MOISTURE 


Sells 
Red Ink! 


When ordinary Dusters 





foul up the trouble is usu- 
ally with moisture in fac- 
tory air lines. That costs 


you money! 


The Campbell Duster 
makes its own air. No fac- 
tory arr lines are needed. 
The Chamber is moisture- 
proof, dust-proof and air- 





Campbell Model A 
1404-2 tight. 
Recent improvements make the Campbell more and 
more a “must” for you. For trouble-free dusting, 
wire, phone or write us as soon as you read this 


advertisement. 























pia one ‘Lhe utmost in 


pleasing appearance 


INIT 


with no deteriorating 


HII 


effect whatever. 


Il 


RARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


ATGLEN, PRA. 














New Floor Tile Cutting and Blocking Machine 


from 14-1'4-inches wide. 

The power-driven cutting head can be stopped or started 
by slight pressure on a foot pedal, leaving the operator’s hands 
free to hold or help guide the stock. The foot action also pro- 
vides for either continuous or single cuts, as desired. 


Controlling 
Refractometer | 


— development of 
a new. production 
control instrument, the 
Robomatic Refractome- 
ter, has been announced 
by Precision Scientific 
Co., Chicago 47, Ill, in 
conjunction with Dow 
Chemical Co. The new 
instrument controls the 
flow of industrial pro- 
cess streams by refrac- 
tive index instanteous- 
ly and continuously, 
and graphically records 
the results 24 hours a 
day. The device, more- 
over, has a scope of 
application as wide as 
industry in keeping a 
new high in quality 
standards and in reduc- 
ing manhours and waste 
materials. Application 
is found in any industry Precision-Dow Robomatic Refractometer 
or plant where liquids 

which are clear enough to provide a refractive index are produced 
or combined. The apparatus covers the entire range of refractive 
indices from 1.32539 to 1.54409 and will control over the entire 
range to within three parts in the fifth decimal place. 

In operation, the process liquid is pumped into a constant 
temperature bath surrounding the refractometer prism. The 
response of the photo-electric cell to the refracting beam of 
sodium light actuates a recording pen, and movements of the 
pen effect pressure changes in an air controller which, in turn, 
operates diaphragm valves in the process pipes. The instrument 
comprises a dipping refractometer, a constant temperature bath 
with a range from 35-150° F., a recorder, a photo-electric cell 
and amplifier, and an air operated controller. The refractometer 
can be flush mounted in an instrument panel and installed at 
any distance from the process pipes. The instrument is compact, 
having overall dimensions of 19 inches deep, 34 inches high, 
and 24 inches wide. 





High-Frequency Heater 


EW advantages in rapid, uniform, thorough, and economical 
heating of plastics, rubbers, and other dielectric materials 
characterize the new preform heater announced by High Fre- 
quency Heating Co., Gary, Ind. The new HFH 1.5 AH dielectric 
heater is a bench machine, portable in nature, and ruggedly built 
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DOW CORNING SILICONE MOLD RELEASE AGENTS 
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PHOTO COURTESY C.F. CHURCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY. PLASTICS Div, 
DIV. OF AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORP. 



















Your share of the market depends upon your ability to reduce 
production costs and to improve the quality and appearance of 
the goods you mold. That’s why leading manufacturers in all e 7 


divisions of the rubber industry are using DC Mold Release 

Emulsion No. 35A to maintain their dominant position. * 
Take the C. F. Church Manufacturing Company, for example. C 

At their Monson, Massachusetts plant, DC Mold Release Emulsion ¢ 

No. 35A is used exclusively in molding such parts as the closet 


seat bumpers shown above. These parts, molded of heavily WinCinw Conn Bilin 


loaded white stock, are easily removed from multiple cavity Rubber for jobs that are 
molds sprayed with this Dow Corning Silicone release agent. too hot or too cold for 
More important, the parts have a flawlessly white and spotlessly organic rubbers. 

clean appearance because DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35A Parts molded of Silastic 
improves flow and it does not break down to form a carbona- have thousands of new 


applications in the air- 
craft, automotive, process 

Cost is also reduced because rejects due to torn heats and and electrical industries. 
surface blemishes are practically eliminated and mold main- Ree: 
tenance is reduced to a minimum. 


ceous deposit on the molds. 


DC Silicone Mold Release agents are exceedingly versatile materials 

for which a wide range of uses have been established in the rubber OW = 
industry. For more information call any of our branch offices or write oO 
for data sheet S-13 SOT TEL 
DOW CORNING CORPORATION © MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


| 2:43 46: 4:¢-5 





Atlenta * Chicage * Cleveland * Dallas * Los Angeles » New York © In Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto * In England: Albright and Wilsen, Ltd., Londen 
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eid JOINTS (ilustrated) 


-are made in a complete range of sizes from 1” to 214” 
roll connections for use on rubber mills, mixers or any 
other steam heated or water cooled roll. Patented con- 
struction prevents leaking. Specially compounded molded 
gasket lasts 14 months on average in severe service —easy, 
quick and inexpensive to replace—no tight packing to act 
as brake on roll. 


SWING and BALL JOINTS... 


-for use on rubber and plastic molding presses. Especially 

constructed to offset expansion and contraction caused by 
sudden change from high pressure steam to cold water. 
Permanently ends leaking nuisance. Ball joints recome 
mended to correct misalignment in any hook-up. 


Bulletin and Prices upon request 


DIAMOND METAL PRODUCTS CC. 
406 MARKET ST. ST. LOUIS 2, MO 


Majestic Import & Export Co., Sole Export Agents, 
721 Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo., Cable address ‘‘Hermpopper’ 











High Qualit 
Uniform 


PINE TARS PINE TAR OIL 


BURGUNDY PITCH SOLVENTS 


ROSIN OILS PINE OIL 


TACKIFIERS DIPENTENE 


E. W. COLLEDGE 


GENERAL SALES AGENT, INC. 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


503 Market St. 
San Francisco 5 


52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
New York 17 


807 National City Bank Bldg. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


P. O. Box 389 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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New High Frequency Preform Heater 


for long and dependable service in preheating, drying, sealing, 
and processing operations. Installation consists of plugging in the 
unit, and a push button or foot switch begins operation of the 
machine. For preforming, one or several large or small pills are 
placed on a loading tray that slides into the heater. Heating is 
started automatically and continues for the preset time cycle. 

The heater will raise the temperature of 113 pounds of average 
material 170° F. in one minute. The loading tray is six by eight 
inches and will accommodate material up to three inches high. 
Exceptionally high- frequency energy is provided at 40 megacy- 
cles per second and permits the heating of a wider range of 
materials. The heater can handle alternate loads of different 
sizes to serve two presses. The basic heater, less tray, also 
supplies high-frequency energy to bar sealers, electronic ovens, 
special fixtures, and laboratory apparatus. The bench-mounted 
unit is 18 by 19 by 30 inches in size and weighs 270 pounds. The 
cabinet is heavy-gage spot-welded steel, deeply copper plated, 
and having an attractive blue-gray wrinkle finish. 


Gold Stamping 
Press 


SIMPLIFIED 

gold stamping 
press especially de- 
signed for manufactur- 
ers of rubber flooring 
has been announced by 
Wynn Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia 44, Pa. Desig- 
nated the Wynnliner, 
the press has numer- 
ous uses in this field, 
including the identifi- 
cation of rubber floor 
tiles. Because of its 
easily adjusted guides, 
the press prints objects 
paper thin or up to two 
used for imprinting many 





Wynnliner Gold Stamping Press 


inches in thickness and can also be 
other items. 

The easy-to-operate, electrically heated press imprints single 
lines up to three inches in length in gold, silver, or colors. It 
takes up to 36-point type of any standard make and prints from 
changeable type, dies, or linotype. The Wynnliner uses only 
30 watts of 110-volt alternating or direct current and prints from 
foil, eliminating the use of messy inks. The heated type chase 
quickly swings from typesetting to printing position and in- 
stantly heats the type. Because of its simplicity, learning time 
is minimized and the operator can render fast imprinting service. 





“Barnstead Demineralizers for Pure Water at Low Cost.” 
Catalog No. 123. Branstead Still & Sterilizer Co., Inc., Forest 
Hills, Boston $1, Mass. 20 pages. This illustrated catalog de- 
scribes the differences between distilled and demineralized water 
and the advantages of each. histories involving use of 
demineralizers are included, with descriptions of the 
company’s different units. 


Case 
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WE COVER THE 


WATERFRONT 


on Water-Based Latex Materials: 
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NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Division of United States Rubber Company 


“HEADQUARTERS FOR LATEX, LOTOLS AND DISPERSITES” 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 
Branches: Akron «+ Boston « Chicago » Los Angeles * New York + Philadelphia 
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HOW TO MAKE 


BETTER ROLLS 


OF ANY SIZE * ANY MATERIAL 





Whether it’s rubber, fabric, paper or plastic film 
— (thin, heavy, plain or sticky) — there is a right 
Camachine slitter-rewinder for producing clean-cut, 
accurately measured, firmly wound rolls. 

Better rolls make better, more attractive packages. 
Better rolls simplify and reduce the cost of addi- 
tional processing. 

Camachine slitter-rewinders provide top quality 
production at exceptionally high speeds, and can 
often effect substantial savings in your roll wind- 
ing costs. ; 

Camachine engineers have been providing the 
right answers to a great variety of roll-engineering 
questions for the rubber industries for more than 
fifty years. You are invited to write for specific in- 
formation regarding any slitting and roll winding 
problem. 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY -« 61 Poplar St. * Brooklyn 2, N.Y. 


Lomi Li) LIL: iS 40R FRST, TOP QUALITY ROLL PRODUCTION 


..- Lhe world over 
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New Goods 


and Specialties 





New Four-Way Polyethylene Golf Tees 


Polyethylene Golf Tees 
UN-BAKED, rain-soaked, or frozen 


a problem to golfers when setting a tee, thanks to a new 
tee made of virtually indestructible, resilient, tough, yet flexible 
Bakelite polyethylene, it is claimed. Molded by Four-Up-Tee 
Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y., the tee has four different heights 
to suit a golfer’s fancy. The tee is merely placed on the ground 
with the height of the desired tee pointing upward, while the 
other three tee heights act as legs to keep the tee in place. The 
new tee is not easily lost because even a severe miscue will not 
send it far from the club. Made in yellow, red, blue, and white 
colors, the tee retains its flexibility over a wide temperature 


range and has an exceptionally long service lite 


Nylon Cord Inner Tube 


NEW automobile inner tube made with nylon cord and 

said to be stronger and safer than any tube ever developed 
has been announced by United States Rubber Co., Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N. Y. Called the U. S. Royal Nylon 
Life-Tube, it is specifically engineered for the smaller rim dia- 
meter and larger body of the modern tire. Reinforced with two 
plies of nylon cord and designed for maximum protection against 
the hazards of sudden deflation owing to puncture or blowouts, 
the new tube has a reserve strength almost equal to that of the 
tire itself, according to A. W. Bull, director of tire development 


(Continued on page 108) 


round is no longer 








... SIVON EY tubes... 


SEE PAGE 4 
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FOR SALE OR LEASE 


CHEMICAL PLANT 


AKRON, OHIO 


Chemical Plant located about 3’ miles from the business center of Akron, Ohio. 


DESCRIPTION 


The property consists of nineteen buildings (approximately 118,000 square feet) 
including administration, laboratory, cafeteria, functional structures, tank farms, and 
production equipment. Construction generally is of structural steel framing, brick walls, 
cement floors, and built-up asphalt roof on steel decking. The site consists of approxi- 
mately 21.23 acres. Rail service provided by the C. T. & U. Railroad with approximately 
600 feet of siding. 

This plant, constructed in 1942, was originally designed to produce synthetic rubber 
from styrene and butadiene to the extent of 30,000 long tons per year. 

THE FACILITIES MAY BE READILY CONVERTED TO INDUSTRIAL USES 
IN CHEMICAL AND ALLIED FIELDS. 


PROPOSALS 


Proposals to purchase or lease this property (known as Plancor 126) should be 
submitted to Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 811 Vermont Avenue, Northwest, 
Washington 25, D. C., by May 22, 1950. 

Prospective bidders contemplating the operation of the facilities for the production 
of synthetic rubber or material necessary for the manufacture of synthetic rubber 
should consult the Corporation, prior to the preparation of their proposals. 

Proposals to purchase should exclude the pilot plant facilities, which are located 
on approximately one (1) acre of land within the plant area, but which are not 
available for sale. 

Proposals to purchase will be considered for (a) the entire facilities offered for sale; 
(b) land and buildings only; (c) machinery and equipment only. 

The Corporation reserves the right to reject any or all proposals. For complete 
property description write: 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


Federal Reserve Bank Building 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


PHONE: Cherry 6103 
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One section of constant controlled te mperature -hu- 
midity testing room showing Scott testers and flexing 


mac hine 


b. . Compounding section where rubber test batches are 
hss | = prepared for mill and Banbury mixing. 


Compounding test batches to determine the proper- 
ties of Witco-Continental Carbon Blacks in natural 
and chemical rubbers. 


P-peinneen 
Hydraulic curing presses for vulcanization of test oo 
samples. Size “B” Banbury pictured at left. 



















Part of Witco-Continental’s new rubber laboratory 
showing mill and other specialized testing equipment. 





New enlarged 
* WITCO-CONTINENTAL 
rubber technical 


Service laboratory 


--omow ready to help solve 
your technical problems 


Witco Chemical Company and Continental Carbon Company announce the opening 
of their combined and enlarged new RuspBeR TECHNICAL SERVICE LABORATORY, 
at 6200 West 51st Street, Chicago. 


This new laboratory is completely equipped with the most modern processing 





) and testing equipment. It is now ready to assist in solving any technical problem 
involving Continental or Witco Carbon Blacks or other Witco products used 
in rubber manufacturing. 

We will be very pleased to show you around these new quarters and hope 


that we will have a visit from you soon. 


<3 WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 
295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Akron, Amarillo, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Los Angeles, San Francisco, London and Manchester, England 
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EAGLE- 
PICHER 
pigments 
or the 
rubber 


> Red Lead (95%:97% : 98%, 
> Sublimed Litharge 


> Litharge 


Lead 
> Sublimed White Lead 
> Basic White Lead Silicate 
> Sublimed Blue Lead 


>» Zinc Pigments 


mdustry 





59 plants located in 27 states 
give Eagle-Picher’s activi- 


ties a national scope. THE 
Strategic location of plants 
: EAGLE-PICHER 


and extensive production 
facilities enable Eagle- COMPANY 
EAGLE 


Picher to serve industry 
with increased efficiency... 
we manufacture a compre- re a9 
\na 0) 44) 
\ 

; asi PICHER ; 
tubber, paint and other ‘ 
process industries. General Ofices: 

2700 = 16th Avenue, S.W. = 

Harbor Island, Seattle 4, 3 





hensive line of both lead 
and zinc pigments for the 
ii she Wiehe nes, < Cincinnati (1), Ohio 
ASSOCIATED LEAD & ZINC CO ss 
Washington 


> Basic Carbonate of White 








The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 





* 
EXPERIENCE 
over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 

of the entire rubber industry 

KNOW LEDGE 
of the industry's needs 


QUALITY 


acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 
6 
Write to the country’s leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT 
The Country’s Leading Makers 


Dac ca a a a a a a a 





N. H. 
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wes form Like ww8ks 
* er san oT 
support THIS CAR 
= WITWOUT TIRES. 


Test Car Equipped Only with New U. S. Royal 
Nylon Life-Tubes, without Tires 


By greatly increasing the resistance to road shock and rupture, 
the tube gives practically eight-ply safety to four-ply tires, Dr 
Bull said. 

In the event of a puncture, the nylon construction built into 
the tube wall squeezes rubber around the puncturing object, 
thereby preventing sudden flats and permitting only a slow leak 
age of air. As a demonstration of the tube’s exceptional strength, 
a car equipped with only the new tubes, without tires, was run 
for miles without failure or loss of air. In another test a tire 
was deliberately gashed and run with the tube exposed to the 
road for 150 miles without tube failure. Ordinary tubes in the 
same test blew out in less than 15 miles. Despite its unusual 
strength, the new tube is extremely flexible and light in weight, 
and Dr. Bull estimates that it will outwear as many as three 
sets of tires. 


Vinyl Floor Covering 


HE limitations in design and color inherent in felt-base and 

linoleum floor covering manufacturing processes have resulted 
in the development of Sandran, a new vinyl plastic floor cover- 
ing made by Sandura Co., Philadelphia, The new flooring 
consists of vinyl-rubber latex impregnated cellulose sheet which 
is first photoengraved, covered with a five-mil vinyl surface, and 
then laminated to top-qué ality asphalt saturated fiber backing. San- 
dran is said to be the only floor covering today on which designs 
are reproduced by the photogravure process. The vinyl surface, 
based on a Geon resin made by B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 
Cleveland, O., is particularly adaptable to this reproduction proc- 
ess and, because it is pure unleaded vinyl, will not show scratches, 
scuffing, or marking common to conventional floor covering, it is 
said. 

Sandran is designed primarily for household use where water, 
strong soaps, and detergents are in common usage. In its pro- 
duction Sandura claims to employ the largest photogravure press 
in the world to obtain literally hundreds of patterns, colors, and 
shades. This machine handles six- by-nine-feet printing rolls 
which are able to turn out Sandran at the rate of 350-500 feet 
a minute. If necessary, five different rolls may be used in a 
single operation to obtain special surface effects. Sandran can 
be laid loose with no fear of curling or buckling, and may be 
cemented down if desired. Available in three-, six-, and nine-foot 
widths, Sandran will cover the average room with no seams 
present. E xtremely pliable, the covering will not crack or tear 
in ordinary handling as is often the case with other floor cover 


ings. 





Sandran Plastic Floor Covering with Photoengraved Patterns 
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EUROPE 
GERMANY 


The Marshall Plan and the Rubber Industry 


Under the provisions of the Marshall Plan, Germany was 
able to import 81,695 tons of rubber in the period July 1, 1948, 
to June 30, 1949. The Rubber Division of the Economic Admin- 
istration had estimated that total consumption of rubber for the 
period would come to 65,000 tons; actually it was 69,331 tons 
so that the industry entered the second Marshall Plan year, 
1949-50, with stocks of 12,364 tons. 

At the end of 1948 the Rubber Division had been instructed 
to work out estimates of rubber requirements for the period 
July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950, and on the basis of expected 
market developments a figure of 99,060 was submitted, which 
would have required roughly $43,000,000. 

However the situation changed in the course of 1949—the 
market for certain goods became saturated; unnecessarily large 
tire imports reduced raw rubber needs for this purpose in 
Germany, and finally Marshall Plan funds were reduced, so 
that the 1949-50 plan had to be revised, and the rubber require- 
ments for the period have now been put at 78,400 tons. 

The following table shows estimated and actual outputs and 
rubber consumption of various types of goods in 1948-49 and 
the original and revised figures for 1949-50: 


Actual Output 








1948-49 Plan 1948-49 
——meer aati pee a 
: Rubbe Rubber 
Producti yn Maeda Production Needs 
si Units Tons Units Tons 
Tires 
EL Scere Nee : 10,200,000 3,000 3 4.767 
Motorcycle | and automobile. . ) 9« oa nve 2,088;174) os ac 
Truck and other..... e.g — 2200,000 28,075 970 ‘086 34,546 
Repair material. ... ; : *9,000 4,480 +8'645 3,716 
Mechanical Goods Tons pant 
BARN As ars ips Gute ad x 5,060 1,530 6,328 1,799 
Belting. baer ‘ 12,000 4,400 6,824 2,601 
Soling material. . . : 36,000 8,640 24,198 5,706 
Other rubber goods. 38,000 9,975 44,118 10,823 
Cables, Artificial Leather 
0) [eee ; NOt ae eT ee 3,556 
ie : : 4,900 sens a 1,006 
Plastics... eM ‘ é PC ae 811 
Total 65,000 69,331 
Original Plat Revised Plan 
1949-50 1949-50 
= — —y aH eA 
Rubber Rubber 
Productior Needs Production Needs 
: Units Tons Units Tons 
Tires 
Cycle..... ae 15,600,000 5,100 18,000,000 6,000 
Motorcycle and automobile 2,280,000) .. -. 3,000,000) 4. 
Truck and other 1'680,000, 20.020 840,000; 36.400 
Repair material *7 200 3,600 *7 200 3,600 
Mechanical Goods Tons Tons 
Hose..... eure 6,700 2 640 6,500 1,800 
Belting. ..... : +460,000 3,000 7.700 3,000 
Soling material 28.000 9,000 22,000 8,400 
Other rubber goods 55,000 14,400 16,000 13,200 
Cables, Artificial Leather 
Cables...... S3 3 
Oo oct: 10,800 6,000 
Plastics... 
TOTAL. . 99,060 78,400 
*Tons. 
+ Meters. 


It seems that increased raw rubber requirements for certain 
goods are necessitated not only by increased production, but 
by the circumstance that a substantial number of manufacturers 
have been repli acing reclaim with natural rubber in their manu- 
factures ; furthermore, this step has been taken not with the 
object of improving the quality of products, but as a measure 
f economy, for at present price levels natural rubber is cheaper 
than high-grade reclaim. For the same reason, crepe-type soles 
ire being made with a high natural rubber content—all of 
vhich is to the disadvantage of the reclaim industry. 


Liberalization of Foreign Trade 


Following the decision of European countries participating in 
the Marshall Plan to liberalize foreign trade, agreements were 
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STAMFORD “FACTICE” 
VULCANIZED OIL 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


TH STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. 





Our products are engineered to fill every need 
natural and synthetic rubber compounding wher- 


ever the use of vulcanized oil is indicated. 


We point with pride not only to a complete line of 
solid Brown, White, “Neophax” and “Amberex” 
grades, but also to our aqueous dispersions and 
hydrocarbon solutions of “Factice” for use in their 


appropriate compounds. 


Continuing research and development in our labor- 
atory and rigid production control has made us the 
leader in this field. 


The services of our laboratory are at your disposal 


in solving your compounding problems. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of 
Factice” Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 
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Also PERFORATING TUBES and 
COLLETS of all types 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
e St. Lovis 4, Missouri 


LaSalle & Ohio Sts. 








THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 


SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 


401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 











Carey MAGNESIA 


OXIDES AND CARBONATES LIGHT AND 
HEAVY — TECH, AND U.S. P, QUALITY 


The knowledge and experience of Carey 


Research Laboratories in using these 


products in chemical formulations are 


available upon request. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 
15, Ohio 


IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Cincinnati 
OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS 





FINELY PULVERIZED, BRILLIANT 


RUBBER- VINYLS 


Western Representative: FRED L. BROOKE CO., 
3340 North Halsted Street, Chicago 13, III. 
Ohio Representative: PALMER SUPPLIES CO., 
1531 W. 25th St., Cleveland; 

800 Broadway, Cincinnati 


WITCO CHEMICAL CO. 








San Francisco - Los Angeles: 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BrooKLyn COLOR WORKS INC 


MORGAN & NORMAN AVES., BROOKLYN 22.N.Y. 
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several 
freedom of 


between Germany and 


greater measure OI 


November, 1949, 
permitting a 


made during 
foreign nations 


movement of certain kinds of goods. Among these countries is 
Sweden, which will grant import licences for various kinds of 


German goods to a total value of $6,765,000, to November 30, 
1950, including automobiles and parts to a value of $1,000,000, 
besides additional licences to a value of $1,000,000 in January, 
1950, and again during April, 1950, to cover additional quantities 


of goods including, among the rest, automobiles and parts and 


plastics and rubber goods. Denmark has made an agreement 
effective to July 31, 1950, which permits imports of German 
goods to a value of at least $5,000,000 and which includes also 


chemicals and rubber goods. 
Somewhat earlier German agreements with 


and Austria have sharply criticized, 


Holland, Norway, 


been especially by the 


German rubber industry, which claims that these agreements 
were made by the Economic Administration without previous 
consultation with economic experts and that, as a result, Ger 
many is held to export quotas, while the several partners to the 
contracts are perntitted unlimited shipments — Germany. Since 
in these particular cases the goods Germany may export includes 

large proportion of raw materials in exchange for unlimited 
quantities of finished goods, it is bitterly pointed out that what 
Germany, itself an industrial country, is actually importing 1s 
unemployment. In particular the agreement with Austria, ich 
runs from October 1, 1949, to Septer ube r 30, 1950, is causing 
hard feelings in the rubber indusiry. It is pointed out that while 


he quota for West German exports to Austria has been fixed at 
$3,600,000, including rubber goods to a value of $175,000, Aus tria 
can, if she wishes and is able to do so, send unlimited quantities 
of rubber goods into Germany 

The Working Association of the Rubber Industry 
protested te the Economic Administration. Nothing can now be 
done about the agreements already made, but it is hoped that 
in future arrangements German interest will be better protected. 
Meanwhile it may be taken for granted that Austrian rubber 
exports to Germany will be carefully watched by the industry 
here. 

In view of the freer 
the AdK considers it necessary, 


(AdK) has 


movement of eoods proposed in Europe 
with an eye to present conditions 


in Germany, to advise a gradual lifting of trade restrictions, 
with emphasis on the necessity of relating exemptions, at least 
as foe as Germany is concerned, to classes of goods. It therefore 
proposes a threefold plan for the German rubber industry; 


(1) unilateral trade, involving unrestricted imports of raw ma- 
as natural and synthetic rubber, balata, gutta percha, 
asbestos, carbon black; (2) quotas for old rubber, used tires 
(in so far as they are no longer suitable for their original pur 
pose). fire hose; (3) bilateral trade. In this case it is sisgyested 
that all countries should be offered the opportunity for trade in 
certain specified lines of goods if they on their part permit the 
entry of the same types of German goods ; these would include: 
rubber adhesives and solutions; tire repair materials, channeling, 
jar rings and similar goods used in the conservation and preser 
vation of rolls, mechanical (without textile fiber 
content), soft surgical rubber goods, sponge and foam rubber 
goods, toys, sporting zon bathing caps, heels and soles, apparel, 
dental rubber, hard rubber articles. 

Germany is not yet in a position to offer the same opportunities 
in respect to factice, reclaim, rubt ber thread, and a whole series 
of articles containing textile materials, as tires, belting, footwear, 
flooring materials, rubberized fabrics, insulating materials, me- 
chanical goods. 

The AdK has a final suggestion to make, that European tariff 
walls be gradually broken down, say by an annual decrease by 
10% of the existing tariffs, so that by the end of ten years all 
duties would have been eliminated. 
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Crisis in the Reclaiming Industry 


The rubber regenerating 
through a difficult period which, 
its very existence. 

To understand the 
rubber manufacturers make 


passing 
threatens 


industry in Germany is 
according to some, 
situation here, it must be pointed out that 
their own reclaim, 


many accounting 
for 75% of the reclaim manufactured and used in Germany. The 
remaining 25% is produced by five independent reclaiming con 
cerns which work for the market exclusively, and it is these 
firms who are at present caught between a fad for light-colored 


goods and lower prices for natural rubber. To meet the present 
demand fer light-colored stock, the reclaimer must buy eXpell 
American which leaves him little or no profit, in 
stead of the readily available and tar cheaper domestic dar] 
waste from which he usually makes his black reclaims. On the 
other hand, the low price of natural rubber has led to an increase 
in its use with a corresponding drop in consumption of reclaim 
While commercial reclaimers in the beginning of 1949 were able 
to sell practically 100° of the amount they produced, their sales 


sive waste, 
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dropped steadily in succeeding months, until in October, 1949, 
they were only 19% 

\s a result of this situation, one reclaimer has given up his 
business; another has temporarily stopped production; while th. 
rest have gone on part-time schedules. 


Ban on Emulsion 1073 Fought 


An order of October 18, 1949, issued by the British Occupation 
\uthorities, prohibiting Huls Chemical Works from making 
Emulsion 1073 has caused much discussion in rubber and plastics 
circles here. The product, a mixed polymer of styrene and buta- 
diene containing at least 70% styrene, is said to have cost at 
least 5,000,000 marks to develop and was produced with Allied 
permission. It is used both in emulsion and solid form; as 
emulsion, it enters into the manutacture of artificial leather. 
laminated fabrics, coatings, and the like; its main use in the 
solid form is for floorings; it also serves as stiffener and rein- 
forcer for rubber. 

The company’s permit to manutacture butadiene had already 
been withdrawn on April 13, 1949. Now the British authorities 
have decided that the Emulsion 1073 also comes under the de- 
finition of synthetic rubber. The Huls concern is protesting and 
is at pains to show that the accepted aor of synthetic 
rubbers as “all products which are produced | chemical syn- 
thesis and have such properties that they can, ’ ae or after 
vulcanization or some similar process, be used to replace natural 
rubber in its chief application” does not cover Emulsion 1073, 

which cannot be considered a rubber or rubber-like product 
suitable for replacing natural rubber in the manufacture of, for 
instance, tires. On the contrary, say the Huls people, it represents 
a new synthetic material for quite different purposes. The ban- 
ning of Emulsion 1073 as being a rubber-like material, thev add. 
would make research in this high polymer field very difficult, if 
not impossible, and German industry would be excluded from 
another field of activity capable of development and of yielding 
products which could largely be used to economize on foreign 
raw materials, as linseed oil. 

The concern compares Emulsion 1073 with similar products 
made in the United States and Canada, as Pliolite $3, S5, S6; 
Darex copolymer No. 2, 3, 34, and 43; and Polysar SS 250, 
SS 300, and SS 450, all of which are high styrene copolymers 
with low butadiene content and are not used for the production 
of highly elastic rubber articles like tires, tubes, etc. 


Drying Speed of Latex Films 


The factors affecting the drying speed of the thicker latex 
films (from about U.5- to 3 mm.) in particular those produced 
by warm coagulation with polyvinyl methyl ether, were in- 
vestigated by O. Bachle!, of the research laboratories of the 
Rubber & Synthetics Division of the Farbenfabriken Bayer, 
Leverkusen. His findings may be summarized as follows. 

In drying latex films within the temperature range of 20 to 
110° C. two phases are noted. In the first, the same volume of 
water evaporates in the same length of time; in this phase the 
amount of moisture coming to the surface in a given time, for 
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For Transparent Vinyl Compounds 
with Low Color and 
True Heat Stability use 


STAFLEX °:y" 





STAFLEX QMXA STABILIZER: 


Increases the temperature to which the poly- 
vinyl halide resins may be subjected before 
the formation of insoluble polymer and the 
start of self-accelerating breakdown. 


STAFLEX OY STABILIZER: 


Is a modifier, controlling the length of time 
the resin can be heated, and the hue of the 
color bodies formed. 


For technical information on 
STAFLEX Plasti izers and Stabilizers 


Write Dept. IW 


120 Potter St., Cambridge 42, Mass. 


Staflex Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


DEECY PRODUCTS CoO. 
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EXCLUSIVE lly 
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Centrifuged Latex 





© Normal Latex 
@ GR-S Latex Concentrate 


REVERTEX @ Natural and Synthetic 


12-75% Latex Latex Compounds 


Concentrate 


We maintain a fully equipped 
laboratory and free consulting 
service. 


LATEX DIVISION 


RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


274 Ten Eyck Street, oe 6, N. Y. 
111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Charles Larkin I, 250 Delaware Ave., 


Buffalo 2, N.Y.; H. L. Blachford Ltd., 977 Aqueduct St., Montreal 3, 
Canada; Ernesto Del Valle, Tolsa 64, Mexico D.F. 
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L [ TUMBLERS 
and TRIMMERS 
SUB-ZERO ROTARY TUMBLER 


Deflashing by Cold Tumbling) 


HIGH-SPEED TRIMMER 


Machine Trimming of Rubber) 


WILLS RUBBER TRIMMING MACHINE CO. 


Division of 


FERRY MACHINE CO KENT, OHIO 
Export Sales Handled by Binney & Smith Co., International 
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STEEL CALENDER STOCK SHELLS 
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ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 
forged steel hubs for 1% 1% 


and 2” square bars. 
~ee Os 65 10", 12% 15”, 20” and 24” diameters. 


Any length. Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, 
Tables and Jigs 
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THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


sed in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


CADIZ, OHIO 




















MOLDS 
WE SPECIALIZE IN MOLDS FOR 
Heels, Soles, Slabs. Mats. Tiling 
and Mechanical Goods 
MANUFACTURED FROM SELECTED HIGH 
GRADE STEEL BY TRAINED CRAFTSMEN, 


INSURING ACCURACY AND FINISH TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. PROMPT SERVICE. 


LEVI C. WADE CO. 


79 BENNETT ST. LYNN, MASS. 
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MODEL X Tensile Tester 


& One of the many “Scott Testers for 
World-Stardard testing of rubber, 
textiles, plastics, paper, wire, plywood, 
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SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


90 Blackstone St., Providence, R. |. 
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the same mix, and at the same temperature, is practically in- 
dependent of the thickness of the film, and drying continues at a 
relatively rapid rate until the moisture content of the film has 
dropped to about 20 parts per hundred parts of dry compound, 
with thick films retaining a slightly higher moisture content 
than thin films. 

In the second phase, probably because permeability of the film 
is reduced as a result of greater drying speed at the surface. 
evaporation to complete dryness proceeds only very slowly. 
Under the same temperature conditions, it takes on the average 
about nine times as long to attain complete dryness at is does to 
reach the end of the first phase. 

Tests with moist air indicate that the procedure, frequently 
advised, of carrying out at least part of the initial drving in 
moist air is not always correct and especially not in the case 
of latex films produced with the aid of polyvinyl methyl ether. 

Under otherwise similar conditions the rate of ev aporati: mwas 
found to increase with the increase in the amount of filler in 
the mix. Tests indicate that films from heavily loaded mixes are 
more hygroscopic than pure latex films, which point suggests 

hat the fillers together with the dispersers _ stabilizers in the 
nix increase susceptibility to moisture and hence retard drying 
at the surtace. 

Since thorough drying is a time-consuming process, it 1s 
important to determine how far the first drying phase should 
be carried, especially when ultra-accelerators are used. This 
duestion is to form the subject of further investigations by Herr 
Bachle: meanwhile, he suggests that the first phase should 
proceed at moderate tem iperatures, ranging from 50 to 80° C.. 
until all but 15-20 joke of the water is removed, and then 
further drying should be combined with vulcanization with ultra- 
ta temperature not exceeting 110° C. With slow 
erators initial drying should take place at tempera- 
up to 110° C. for such a period that Wis will be om 

of bubbles forming during subsequent vulcanization at 





] erie 
accelerators 


temperatures. 


Plastics Industry Notes 


Unofficial sources state that about 40 firms in Western Ger- 
many now producing plastics have an estimated annual output 
of 60,090 metric tons. 

In Sachsen-Anhalt. in the Eastern Zone. about 150 factories 
re now engaged in making plastic products, employing 2,200 
the loss of its factories in the Eastern Zone, Bakelite. 
m. . set up new plant on the property of the affiliated 
neern, Chemische Fabrik Weyl, in Munich-Pasing, where the 








\ known line of phenol-resin products will be made. 

he Agfa concern of Berlin-Trey tow rE Zone) recentls 
begul the muaniactine ot poly readed vased heat- and acid- 
Pedant dicine nels. The Mota | laamedto be 
resistant driving belts. ne new gla yvelts are claimec Oo De 


he enawaiens of leather belts and even to surpass the latter in 





egard to flex resistance. 
Production at oo is said to have been incre ased | by 20% 
lately. The new preducts include materials for the textile, phar 


maceutical, and lacquer and varnish indus‘ries. 





GREAT BRITAIN 


I.R.I. Holds Annual Meeting 


Che twenty-eighth annual general meeting of the Institution 
Rubber Industry was held in London on December 9, 
hen Herbert Rogers was elected president for the ensuing 
year, succceding F. D. Ascoli. The annual dinner of the In- 
ution took place the evening of December 9. The list of 
guests included: Lord Milverton, director, Colonial Overseas 
Corp.; 51% Frederick WW Bain, deputy chairman, Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd.; Sir Harry Lindsay, director, Imperial 
Institute: Sir Ben Lockspeiser. secretary, Department of Scienti- 
fic and Industrial Research; F. D. Ascoli, director, Dunlop 
Plantations ; A. Healey. president, British Rubber Manutac- 
turers’ Research Association; P. V. Hunter, chairman, Cable 
Makers’ Association: C. C. Conway, chairman, Rubber Trade 
Association of London; J. Butler, chairman, Council of Plastics 
Institute; J. M. Bierer, vice president, Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Co.; H. Eric Miller; Fordyce Jones; W. J. S. Naunton; 
C.F. Flint: S. S. Pickles; H. W. Franklin: and P. Schidrowitz. 
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The toast, “The President and the Institution of the Rubber 
Industry,” was proposed by Sir Frederick Bain, who then pro- 
ceeded to pay tribute to the efforts, during and after the war, of 
Mr. Ascoli, the retiring president. As joint chairman of the 
Anglo-American Commitee on Productivity, Sir Frederick had 
occasion to visit many factories in the United States, and he 
expressed protound gratitude to American industrialists. Com- 
paring produc.ivity in America and England, Sir Frederick de- 
clared that while the British worker put in as much effort as his 
fellow in America, nevertheless production per man in the United 
States was 2! times what it was in Britain, a circumstance 
due to the faiiure in England to appreciate to the full the value 
of technically trained men and consequent hesi.ation to take 
proper steps to increase constantly the number of such trained 
me! 
lard Milverton supported the toast. In his speech he touched 
on American attitude toward natural rubber and stated that 
appa edt the United States was beginning to take an interest 
in the politics of the rubber-producing countries in the Far East. 
He too had a few words to say about the importance of technical 
knowledge and deplored the lack of interest of the universities 
in technology. He concluded with a tribute to the work of the 
LRT. 

In his response to the toast the newly elected president, Herbert 
Rogers, spoke of the develope n. of the Institution of the Rubber 
Industry, which now could point to a record membership of more 
than 2,500. The new sections in Australia and India, he said, 
were expanding rapidly, and there were indications that further 
sections would be tormed in other British countries before long. 

Th > petition tor a Royal Charter for the Institution was now 
deel with the Privy Council, and it was hoped that it would 
be granted during 1950, he told his audience. He referred to an 
earlier announcement to the effect that A. V. van Rossem, director 

the Rubber Institute, Delft. Holland, who has been a Fellow 
ft the I.R.I. since 1927, is to deliver the Fifth Foundation Lecture 
1950. 
Mr. Rogers then reviewed the situation of different rubber 
institutes here; the new National College of Rubber Technology, 
he said, is now well established. This institution is entirely 
financed by the Ministry of Education, unlike the Research 
\ssociation of British Rubber Manutacturers, which must look 
to the rubber industry for about half of its annual income ot 


£34000. The remainder is provided by a grant from the Depari- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research and contributions from 
ther sources. Recently the D.S.I.R. offered a larger grant, up to 


£15,000 per annum for five years provided the rubber industry 
creases its share to £25,000, and a further £1 for each 
‘1 subscribed beyond the basic figure. to a total grant of £30,000. 
The Research Association has sugges sted that a levy of 1 40 
to 1/30 of a penny per pound on ruvber consumed in’ Great 
Britain pence would provide ie income required to obtain 
the full grant of the D.S.LR. 

Turning to the B.R.P.R.A. at Welwyn Garden City, organized 
by the Rubber Growers’ Association, Mr. Rogers revealed that 
liscussions are being planned between the latter and the Federa- 
tien ot Bri tish Rubber Mi inufacturers’ Associations, aiming at a 
measure of cooperation between Welwyn and = Croydon, 
laboratories of the R.A.B.R.M. 

Later Mr. Rogers presented the Colwyn Medal fer 1949 to 
E “ Murphy, manager of the general development division at 
Fy Dunlop tor his outstanding contributions to the developme1 
f iat ‘x. Mr. Murphy joined the Dunlop Rubber Co. in 1915 um re 
Dr. Twiss. In 1926, Mr. Murphy was largely responsible for the 
discovery of the technique of compounding and concent ri ating latex 
used in proofings, dipped goods as gloves, boots, and shoes. Since 
more than 100 


the 


then his name has been associated with Dunlop in 
latex patents. 


German Synthetics and the House of Commons 


The problem of German rubber plants came up in the Houss 
1% Commons at the end of November. The Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs asked whether it was intended to maintain the 
legality of German manufacture of oil and rubber, replied in 
the affirmative. Regarding a question as to what use. the 
nine synthetic and rubber plants now excluded from dismantl 
would be put, the answer was that this was now a matter for 
German decision. \pparently this situation is causing some un 
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easiness in rubber circles, for a week later it was put. to 
etary of State for Colonies that since the dismantling of 
synthetic rubber plants in Germany had ceased, the probability 
of their woman synthetic rubber would certainly arise, and he 
was asked to make certain, through the Colonial Office. that the 
interests of Malaya would be safeguarded. The official con 
cerned undertook to make the required inquiries, but poin ed 
ut rather optimistically, it seems, that it did not necessarily 
follow that with the cessation of dismantling, the plants would 
be used to manufacture synthetic rubber. 
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The right grade for high-grade rubber: 
Wyandotte Ultra-fine Precipitated 
Calcium Carbonate 


Tuis highly refined chemical makes an excellent 
filler and reinforcing agent for rubber compounds. 

It improves tensile and tear resistance . . . im- 
parts excellent flex-life. It permits the production 
of finished articles of any desired color through 
the addition of that color to the milling formula. 
Rubber toys. sheeting. gloves and many other 
articles benefit from its use. 

Why not write today for complete data on the 
properties and applications of Wyandotte Ultra- 


fine Precipitated Calcium Carbonate? 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
Wyandotte, Mich. * Offices in Principal Cities 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


SODA ASH * CAUSTIC SODA * BICARBONATE OF SODA 
CALCIUM CARBONATE * CALCIUM CHLORIDE * CHLORINE 
HYDROGEN ¢ DRY ICE * SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS * GLYCOLS 
CARBOSE (Sodium CMC) « ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE * PROPYLENE 
DICHLORIDE ° AROMATIC SULFONIC ACID DERIVATIVES 
OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 


RUBBER 


CRUDE AND SYNTHETIC 
Sole Distributors 


DUNLOP CENTRIFUGED LATEX 


NORTH - SOUTH - CENTRAL AMERICA 


Sole U.S. Distributor of 
SYNTHETIC LATICES 


for 


POLYMER CORPORATION, LTD. 


Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 


SAL ALLE, 
CHARLES T. WILSON CO., INC. 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N Y 


TORONTO 
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AKRON BOSTON LOS ANGELES 
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INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 
BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. SANDUSKY 


GRANULATED CORK 


SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 868 











NORFOLK, VA. 








RUBBER GOODS 


ORESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 

ORESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 

BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 

BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 
SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


Semontvye, &. YY. U.S.A. 


SINCE 1880 
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AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 


868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York 


Representctives 
Akron San Francisco 











HOWE MACHINERY CO..INC. 
30 GREGORY AVENUE 


Designers and Builders of 


“V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Cord Latexing, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting, 
Skiving, Hipping and Roll Drive Wrepping Machines. 
ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Call or write. id 
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BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 
onsultation and Technical Service 
Textile and Wrinzer Rolls—Mechanicals 
Rubber Thread 
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401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
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FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
chemical, bacteriological, engineering and medical staff 
with completely equipped laboratories are prepared to render 


remicat Service 


Ask for Booklet No. 15. “The Chemical Consultant 
and Your Business” 
29 W. 15th St. New Vork 14, XN. ¥. 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 
Est. 1931 
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Editor's Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“The Physics of Rubber Elasticity.” |. Rk. G. Treloar. Ox 
ford University Press. 114 Fifth Ave. New York 11, N. \ 
‘loth, 512 by 8'2 inches, 262 pages. Price, $0 
is the fourth volume in a series, “Monographs on thi 
Physics and Chemistry of Materials,” intended to summarize 
recent results ot academic research in materials and_ related 
subjects. This book is a commendable attempi to set down 
concise form a review of recent developments in rubber elasticity 4 
trom both the theoretical ‘and experimental aspects. The statistical 
or kinetic theory of elasticity is developed and shown satisfactorily 
to account for the fundamental mechanical and_ photo-elastic 
properties of rubber. The fundamental concepts of the subject 
are presented in a systematic form, without undue emphasis on 
mathematical treatment, and using many diagrams and tables as 
illustrations. 

Individual chapters are devoted to the following subjects: 
general physical properties of rubbers; internal energy and, 
en.ropy changes on deformation; elasticity of long-chain 
molecules; elasticity of a molecular network; experiments on 
simple types of strain: refinements to the theory in the region 
of very large strains; deviations from the statistical theory: 
photo-elastic properties of rubber; crystallization in stretched  } 
and unstretched rubber: crystallization and mechanical proper:ies; 
stress relaxation and flow; dynamic properties of rubbers; and 
solution of problems involving large elastic strains. Each chapter 
begins with an intreduction, presents applicable t' eoretical and 
experimental work, and concludes with a section summarizing | 
these developments and current status of the subject. The book 
concludes with a bibliography and author and subject indices. 





“Fundamentals of Synthetic Polymer Technology in Its 
Chemical and Physical Aspects.” R. Houwink. Elsevier Pub- 
lishing Co., 215 Fourth Ave.. New York 3, N. Y. Cloth, 6% by 
9', inches, 268 pages. Price, $3.75. 

Instead of the usual more general approach to the subject of 
synthetic polymers, this book stresses the fundamental principles j 
needed for proper understanding of the technological aspects of 
polymers and for interprecation of test results and _ finished 
properties. The value of such an approach is self-evident and is 
further enhanced by its clear and simple presentation and the 
inclusion of many well-selected figures and tables as illustrations. 
Another feature of the book is its inclusion of the views and 
methods prevailing in the three chief centers of polymer research 
the United States, Great Britain, and Europe. 

There are 16 chapters in the book; the first three are in- 
troductery in nature and explain the physics and chemistry otf 
polymers. Testing procedures are covered in the fourth chapter, 
which includes a useful tabulation of properties. The fifth 
chapter discusses processing, including mixing, molding, machin 
ing, and finishing. The remaining chapters describe the individual 
synthetic polymers and give information on their raw materials, 
production, properties, and principal uses. A short chapter on 
economic aspects concludes the book. Literature references appear 
throughout the text, and author and subject indices are appended 


to the book. 


“Colloid Science. Volume II. Reversible Systems.” Edited by 
H. R. Kruyt. Elsevier Publishing Co., Inc., 215 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y. Cloth, 6% by 10 inches. 772 pages. Price. 
is volume gives an intensive and well-organized descriptiot 
of the colloid science of reversible systems and stresses the re- 
lation and agreement between classical colloid science and the 
more recent field of macromolecular systems. The systems cov- 
ered apply to chemistry, biology, and medicine, but the sub 
jects discussed are classified according to general phenomena 
rather than by particular substances or systems. Although formal 
in style, the subject matter is clearly presented, with many illus- 
trations and literature references included. Although not suited 
to the needs of a student in the field, the book will be of great 
value as a reference text to the advanced worker in colloid 
science. 

The book consists of 14 sections, as follows: “A Survey ot 
the Study Objects in This Volume,” H. G. B. de Jong; “The 
Formation and Structure of Macromolecules,” R. Houwink; 
“Thermodynamics of Long-Chain Molecules,” J. J. Hermans; 
‘The Physical Properties of Randomly Kinked Long Chain 
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“Macromolecular Sols without Electroyte Character,” Dr. Hou- 
lar Weight of Macromolecules,” J. J. and P. H. Hermans; 
“Macromolecular Sols without Electroyte Character,” Dr. Hou- 
wink; “Sols of Macromolecular Colloids with Electrolytic Na- 
ture.’ J. T. G. Overbeek and Dr. de Jong; “Crystallization, 
Coacervation, Flocculation,” “Reversal of Charge Phenomena, 
Equivalent Weight and Specific Properties of the Ionized 
Groups,’ “Complex Colloid Systems,” and “Morphology of Coa- 
cervates,’ Dr. de Jong; “Gels,” P. H. Hermans; * Solid Macro- 
molecular Systems with One (Chemical) 
Houwink; and “Association Colloids,” H. L. 
author and subject indices are included. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Applications for ‘Elastex’ 50-B Plasticizer and ‘Elastex’ 
DCHP Plasticizer in Vinyl Sheeting Stocks.” Barrett Di- 
vision, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 40 Rector St... New York 
6, N. Y. 4 pages. Five vinyl sheeting stocks are given, incorp- 
orating either “Elastex” 50-B or DCHP, and data presented 
show the outstanding performance of these stocks in compat- 
ibility, permanence, and plasticizing efficiency. Properties of the 
two plasticizers and other “Elastex” grades are also tabulated. 


“General Sales and Distribution Circular for Government 
Synthetic Rubbers.” Revised February 1, 1950. Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., Office of Rubber Reserve, 811 Vermont Ave., 
Washington 25, D. C., 32 pages. This revised bulletin offers 
the latest information on the types of synthetic rubbers and 
latices manutactured by ORR and the procedures for their pur- 
chase and sale. Freight information and shipping instructions 
are also given, together with data on claims, identifying marks 
on bags, and related subjects. A price schedule on GR-S and 
GR-I rubbers and latices is also included. 


“Properties and Uses of Wing-Stay S.” Techni-Guide 
WS-1. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Akron 16, O., 5 pages. 
The properties and uses of Wing-Stay S, a non-staining non- 
discoloring antioxidant, are described in this bulletin. Physical 
and chemical properties appear, together with a table of 
solubilities in various liquids. The use of the antioxidant in 
different types of rubber compounds is discussed, including 
natural rubber, GR-S, and latices 


“Application Guide for U. S. Rainbow Farm Implement 
Belts.” United States Rubber Co., Rockefeller Center, New York 
20, N. Y. 48 pages. This bulletin lists the farm implements 
and machinery produced by more than 60 manufacturers and 
recommends the proper type and size of belt to give the best 
service. Data on flat, round, standard V, and double V_ types 
of belting also appear. 


“Beta-Substituted Propionitriles.” New Product Bulletin No 
12. American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y.. 20 pages. This bulletin gives the physical and chemi- 
cal properties, chemical reactions, and potential applications of 
four beta-substituted propionitriles, of which three are new prod- 
ucts. The propionitriles are beta-dimethylamino, beta-isopropyl- 
amino, beta-methoxy, and beta-isopropoxy, and suggested applica- 
include their use as intermediates in the synthesis of new 
plasticizers and resins. 


Pe 
tons 


“Bakelite in Review.” Vol. 21, No. 4, January, 1950. Bakelite 
Division, Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 30 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y., 32 pages. This issue commemorates Bakelite’s 
fortieth anniversary and reviews its development and current 
status. Other articles describe the company’s research and de- 
velopment work, major developments in Bakelite and Vinylite 
plastics during 1949, and the outlook for the future. 


“Aktone Accelerator Activator.” J. M. Huber Corp., 342 
Madison Ave.. New York 17, N. Y.. 4 pages. This bulletin 
describes the properties and uses of Aktone, a new amine-type 
accelerator-activator designed for use with thiazole and thiuram 
primary accelerators. Aktone activates MBT and MBTS both 
in GR-S and natural rubber with little or no increase in scorchi- 
ness. Formulations and test results are given on the use of 
\ktone in tire tread and carcass, camelback, and outsole stocks. 
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Component,” Dr. 
Booij. Adequate 





*Trade Mark 


ID) P IR 


Depolymerized Rubbers 





Produced in a range of flowable consistencies 


Uniform Quality 
Laboratory Controlled 





Samples and data upon request 


H. V. HARDMAN CO. 


INCORPORATED 
571 Cortlandt St., Belleville 9, N. J. 











MAGNESIA 


FOR USE WITH NATURAL 
AND SYNTHETIC 


RUBBER 


for all compounding purposes 


Genmag Technical— 
with neoprene, for scorch resistance 


Extra Light Calcined Magnesia— 
for excellent scorch resistance and high tensile, 
fast cures 


Light Calcined Magnesia No. 101— 
low in price; high in effectiveness 


Heavy Calcined Magnesia— 
low manganese types in a variety of finenesses 


Magnesia Carbonate— 
light, fine, and pure 


Send for samples and quotations 


GENERAL MAGNESITE & 
MAGNESIA COMPANY 


BOX 671 NORRISTOWN, PA. 


Specialists in Magnesia 
MANUFACTURERS — IMPORTERS — DISTRIBUTORS 
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WABASH, IND. 
BAYTOWN, TEXAS 


a 


Top-Quality that never varies! 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. - WACO, TEXAS 
* BARNESVILLE, GA. - PASADENA, CAL.: 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


Associated Factories: 


CANADA - MEXICO - VENEZUELA - CHILE - PORTUGAL 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA J 














QUALITY 


BELTING 


Transmission—Conveyor—E levator 


HOSE 


for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steam 


INTEGRITY 
69 YEARS WITHOUT 





SERVICE 
REORGANIZATION 


PACKING 


Sheet & Rod Packings 
for every condition 


Vechanical Specialties of Every Description 


HOME RUEBER 


COMPANY 


Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finebury 


CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. 


NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade Se. 








“Thionex- MBTS Acceleration for Low Temperature 
GR-S Tread Compounds.” BL-235, January 30, 1950. E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington 98, Del. 3 pages. 
Formulations and test data show that a combination of equal 
amounts of Thionex and MBTS provides low-cost acceleration 
ow temperature GR-S tread stocks reinforced with fine 


for lo 
particle size furnace black. Such stocks are fast curing, sate 


processing, and have excellent resistance to wear. 


“A.S.T.M. Standards, 1949. Part 5. Textiles, Soap, Fuels, 
Petroleum, Aromatic Hydrocarbons, Water.” American Society 
for Testing Materials, 1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. Cloth 
6 by 9 inches, 1728 pages. Price, $10. This latest triennial edition 
includes 324 standards and test methods on the following mate- 
rial subdivisions: textile materials; soaps and detergents; coal 
and coke; petroleum products and lubricants; ASTM _ engine 
test methods for rating fuels; industrial aromatic hydrocarbons ; 
gaseous fuels; industrial water; general testing methods; and 


thermometers 


“Tilargi ee. Volume XI. The Los Angeles 





Rubber Grou] tel Mayfair, Los Angeles, Calif. 72 pages. 
As in previous issues, this Yearbook lists the 1949 offices, di- 
rectors: and commutteemen, reviews meetin Naan \ 
lists P ( s 8) 1 
t ( s \ ) mr 

i safety 





“Manhattan a cheer Lined Pipe Cu‘s Your ahs: 
Costs.” Bulletin N: 907. Manhattan Rubber Division, Ray- 





bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J.. 4+ pages. This bulletin 
des eS s es the company’s rubber lined pipe for 
ust lustries nines where conditior 

tamina YT as exist. Information it 
S so. presente luding ne d 
nttings flexible ibhe 





“B. F. Goodrich in Action.” B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
26 pages. This booklet presents photographs and brief descrip- 
tions showing how the company’s products serve the public and 
the fields of transportation, industry, agriculture, construction. 
and mining. A list of the company’s principal products also 
appears. 


“Facts for Business Policy.” Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cam- 
bridge 42, Mass. + pages. This bulletin describes the company’s 
services in the economic field, including appraisals and market 
surveys. A brief review of the company organization is also 
given. 


“Crowell-Collier 1949 Tire Survey.” No. 4. Crowell-Col- 
lier Publishing Co., 640 Fifth Ave, New York 19. N. Y. 32 
pages. This survey is divided into nine sections. The first sec- 
tion, “Tires in Use,” shows makes of tires on the road and 
makes of tires by makes of automobiles. Section two, ‘“Replace- 
ments,” reports tires replaced by present car owners, replace- 
ments according to both family income goups and car mileage, 
makes of replacement tires bought, and brands of replacements 


by geographic regions. The third section covers recapping and 
lists percentages of tires and cars recapped., nur nber of re- 
Caps per Car, and recap] ped tires by both geograp! 1c regions and 


fam i] if _income 


g "he tire replacement outlook is the sub- 
the next 


and shows the tire market, tires 





I bought the lz time by motorists, makes to be | 
chased next, and tire replacement purchases compared w 
makes to be purchased next . Four leaders versus mass distribt 


1own in oa section on “Leadership of Nationally \d- 
rands.’ tion six, on snow tires and treads, shows 
last winter and to be used next winter, and tires by 

regions. “Tube Buying,” the seventh section, re 
veals tubes bought last time, tubes bought with or without 
tires, brands of tubes bought, comparison of tire brand with tube 
brand purchased, and special tubes gait The eighth section, 
“Trends.” compares the 1946, 1947, 1948, and 1949 surveys, whil 
some basic findings are given in the last section, “Automotive 
Survey,” An appendix describing the survey and the questions 
asked is also included. 
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It’s advantages like 
these that make the 
“Black Rock” 4-KBW 
Ye DRAIUL Fe 
CRUDE RUBBER 
CUTTER the machine 
to use for cutting 
baled crude _ rubber, 
Wax, scrap tires, scrap 
friction stock, rag 
rope and all materials 
which can not be cut 
by ordinary means. 


e Fast — efficient — e Cutting cycle 9 sec- 
self contained. onds (Max. stroke). 
¢ No lubricants needed e Knife opening 30” x 
for cutting. 20”. 
e Size 42'>” x 83. 


¢ Automatic blade re- 
turn. e Height 97”. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


FINE BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 


175 Osborne Street Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
N.Y. Office: 261 Broadway 
TOOLS 
OOL Pacific Rep Lombard Smith, los Angeles, Ca 











THE SOUTH ASIA CORP. 


Importers-Dealers Crude Rubber 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Digby 4-2050 





BROADSTREET BANK BLDG. 
TRENTON 8, NEW JERSEY 
TRenton 2-8519 


C 
RUBBER 
U 


D Synthetic Rubber 
Liquid Latex 


E. P. LAMBERT CO. 


FIRST NATIONAL TOWER 
AKRON 8, OHIO 
Hemlock 2188 
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Market Reviews 


CRUDE RUBBER 


Commodity Exchange 


Werek-Enp CriostxnG PRICES 





| Fe M Mar M M 

May 8.0) , x } 104 8 
Jul 7.¢ 18.77 8.7 1f 18.95 18. 
Sey 5 18.64 18.6 iF l 18.74 
Nov 7.40 18 18.27 1 18.4; 
Jan 7 18.1 8.20 18.21 18.25 
Mar 7.2 18.4 8.10 18.1 8 18.15 
Tota eek sales 

tons 7 64 61 74 4 


a ISTLESS activity coupled with a 
cautious attitude characterized rubber 
futures trading on the Commodity Ex 
change during March. Early in the month 
the coal strike served to dampen any trad 
ing interest as factories curtailed produc- 
tion. With the end of this. stri 
market remained quiet as reports were 
prevalent that would devaluate 


her currency. and dealers were advised to 





Indonesia 





‘ 
restrict purchases against the possibility 
of sucl action 

Rubber shipments trom Indonesia have 
been except nally light in recen 





and it is believed that planters | 
porters are hoarding rubber because they 
have little faith in their own currency. 
On Marcel Indonesian government 
announced a new scheme for export in- 
ducement Under this plan, effective 
March 13, Indonesian exporters will re- 
ceive, in addition to payment in Indonesian 























currency for their goods, a foreign ex- 
change cert l 
entitling th 
up to the 
certincate reig? 
issued for impx ir ot payments 
abroad unless the appli t hoids a certi- 
ncate 
This plat milly ‘d success 1 
reasing rubber exports ir Indonesia 
1 was followed a w a cur- 
rency devaluat Phe served 
to release bber for export. but at 


more rul 























prices also appeared to be 

causing considerable contusion among the 
Indonesians who were caught between a 
need of exports and a devalued currency. 
Trading in the domestic market 
most to a standstill as dealers 
see wha ett I the two 
announcements Ww 

As the mont) progressed, the 

gs ot Indonesian rubber created acute 
shortages in both New York and London. 
This shortage uupled with 1 
lat ) Q ] serve 
prices 4 ew 
contract ens dav o 
| s dvance w cont tratec t ast 
veek M h and featured s cove 

g ewe buving activity ) ‘ 
Ex gt , 

Rubber futures prices reflected the 


l market May 
ures opened the month at 19.154, fluc- 











ited gu v d g th ext two 
Weeks rose the announcement of 
nesian export du 9.68¢ 
Marc 1 fe ( o i rose 

g 20.75¢ 31. Other 

es prices showed corresponding move- 

ne ess of the market 
was reflected by the total volume of 


a total b 


ime of 16,600 





New York Outside Market 


Week-Enp CLosinc Prices 


Jaa Feb. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar 
; 11 18 25 





N 
Ma 4.38 19,38 
Apr 25 9.13 19.88 
May 25 19.13 19.75 
June 25 19.25 19.13 19.63 
July-Sey 88 18.88 18.88 19.13 
No R.§ 00 19.00 18.75 19.50 
No. 2 9.13 19.00 18.88 19.25 
Flat 8.00 18.00 18.50 18.25 


influencing the futures 

market during March alse slowed 
trading in physical rubber on the New 
York Outside Market. The coal strike and 
Indonesian announcements served to re- 
strain buyers from making commitments. 
Market observers believe that manutactur- 
ers’ stocks ot rubber are not extensive, and 
buying is expected to take place soon. The 
market was also buoyed up by reports of 
jurther government purchases for the 
stockpile. An estimated 12,000 to 15,000 
tons have been bought by the Economic 
Cooperation Administration on the London 
market, and further purchases have been 
forecast. 

The spot price for No. 1 sheets started 
the month at 19.38¢, then moved irreg- 
ularly during the next two weeks. From 
March 20-23, March deliveries were not 
quoted, but came back on to the market 
on March 24. The spot price then advanced 
to a high of 20.75¢ on March 31. No. 3 
sheets moved from 19.00¢ on March 1 to 
hig 20.00e on March 31. No. 2 
Brown started the month at 19.00¢, fell to 

low of 18.75¢ on March 13 and 14, then 
recovered to close the month at a high of 

Bark prices showed little 


HE factors 


=~ 





a Mmgn ot! 





19.75¢. Flat 
movement, starting the month at 18.00¢ and 
then moving between 18.25¢ and 18.50¢ 
for the balance of the month. 


Latices 


HE demand for //evea latex continues 
at a high level, and consumption in- 
creases as imports improve, according to 
\rthur Nolan, Latex Distributors, Inc. 
Domestic imports of Hevea latex during 
1949 totaled 29,974 long tons, dry weight; 
consumption was 36,117 long tons; and 
year-end stocks, 5,063 long tons. Estimated 
January imports were 3,974 long tons; 
consumption, 3,926 long tons; and month- 
end stocks, 5.486 long tons. January re- 
eipts surpassed consumption for the first 
time in many months, and January stocks 
afloat were reported as being more than 
5,600 long tons. Prices of Hevea latex 
n at 26.5-28.5¢ a pound during 
there are no prospects of a 
decline barring a severe and unex- 
pected drop in crude rubber prices. 
GR-S latex production in 1949 totaled 
19.714 long tons, dry weight, and con- 
sumption was 15,468 long tons. January 
production was 1,553 long tons; consump- 
tion, 1,214 long tons; and month-end stocks, 


remained firt 
March, and 





price 


1.560 long tons. February production of 


GR-S latex amounted to 1,816 long tons, 
and March production is estimated at 
2.300 long tons. GR-S latex bulk prices 


remain unchanged at 18.5-20.25¢ a pound. 








SCRAP RUBBER 


A SLIGHT improvement in the scrap 
rubber market was noted during 
March. Scrap tires and tubes were re- 
ported to be moving more freely, although 
the total volume of shipments was. still 
limited in size, and demand was not pres- 
sing for any grade. Some export demand 
was noted, and shipments sent to Spain 
and Italy. Inquiries were also received 
from France, French Morocco, and 
Turkey. 

The greatest demand was for red tubes, 
although mixed and black tubes moved 
fairly steadily. Peelings were dull, and 
tire splitting operations were said to be 
down to a minimum. 

No changes were made in scrap rubber 
prices last month, and following are 
dealers’ selling prices for scrap rubber, in 
carload lots, delivered to mills at points 
indicated : 


Akron, 


Eastern 
Points . 
(Per Net Ton) 





Mixed auto tires 
Peelings, No. 1 

3 
Black 1er tubes 





Red passenger tubes 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 


ONDITIONS in the reclaimed rubber 

market during March were unchanged 
from the preceding month. Production and 
consumption remain at satisfactory 
levels, and the outlock for reclaim con- 
tinues optimistic in view of high crude 
rubber prices. 

Final December and 1949 yearly totals, 
and preliminary January statistics on the 
domestic reclaimed rubber industry are 
now available. December production totaled 
19.273 long tons; consumption, 18,210 long 
tons; exports, 702 long tons; and month- 
end stocks, 28.263 long tons. Totals for 
1949 follow: production 224,029 long tons, 
2.842 tons under the 1948 level; consump- 
tion 222.679 long tons, 38,434 tons below 
1948 totals; exports 10,367 long tons, a 
decline of 1,061 tons from 1948 figures; and 
vear-end stocks, 28,263 long tons, a de- 
crease of 4,373 tons from the preceding 
vear. Preliminary figures for January give 
a production of 19,430 long tons; consump- 
tion, 20,187 long tons; exports, 902 long 
tons; and month-end stocks, 27,273 long 
tons. 

No changes in reclaimed rubber prices 
occurred last month, and current prices 
are 


Reclaimed Rubber Prices 








sp. Gi 
WI ire 1.18-1.2¢ 
ie are 1.18-1.20 


Inner tube 
AE Te SSA ree arn ae 











he above list includes those items or classes only 
that determine the price basis of all derivative 
] : } manufacturer pro 

s in each general g 
cteristic properties of 
and gravity at special 
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GENERAL RATES 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 
386 Fourth Avenue, 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
Effective July 1, 1947 
SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 
Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.60 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.40 per line (eight words) 


Address All Replies to New York Office at Létter replies forwarded without charge, 
New York 16, N. ¥. 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 


but no packages or samples. 














SITUATIONS OPEN 

~ TEC HNICAL DIREC TOR -EXPERIE NCED IN RUBBER AND 
plastics. Knowledge of compounding and molding. Capable direction and 
coordination of research, development, and control laboratory. Southern 
California. Write full details. Address Box No. 533, care of INpbiA 
Re BBER WORLD. 

-ATEX COMPOU NDER. r xe EP TION AL OPPORTUNITY WITH 
agin expanding, financially impregnable, national manufacturing coin- 
pany. College graduate with several yea of industrial experience in 
compounding and manufacturing of les and synthetic latex products, 
Broad education in basic compounding essential. Position to consist of 
developmeny compounding in dip, foam, and cast products. Ideal living 
conditions, small residential city, three hours from New York City. Give 
full details of education, experience, and salary in your first letter. 
Strictly confidential. Address Box No. 534, care of InpiA RUBRER WoRrLp. 


TIRE. DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER 


Tire manufacturer not one of Big Four has opening for well-qualitied 
engineer with experience in tire construction. Excellent opportunity for 
right man. Give full particulars about past experience in first letter. 
Replies held in strict confidence. Address Box No. 535, care of INptIA 
RusBeR Wor-Lp 





WANTED: EXPERIENCED COST ESTIMATOR FOR EXTRUDED 
and molded goods by Michigan manufacturer employing three hundred. 
Time study and methods experience desirable, but not necessary. Address 
Box No. 536, care of INDIA RUBRER WW RLD. 





LATEX COMPOU NDE R WANTED. COLLEGE GRADUATE 
with two or three years’ experience in latex for laboratory work. Address 
Box No. 537, care of Inpia RUBBER WorLpD 





WANTED: YOUNG OR MIDDLE. AGED. “MAN WITH GOOD 


command of English and good knowledge of general rubber compounding 
to edit technical laboratory reports. Address Box No, 538. care of INpb1A 


Russer Wor vp. 


ENGINEER: 


_CHEMICAL RUBBER CHEMIST WITH GOOD 
experience as compounder and chemist in the rubber industry. Back- 
ground of development and factory trouble shooting in the manufacture 
of mechanical and sponge rubber required. Write, stating age. experience, 
background, etc., to the DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 50 Brighton Street, 
Che arlestown, Mass 


Ww ANTED: RUBBER LATEX CHEMIST WHO IS FAMILIAR 
with pre-vulcanizing latex. State qualifications and all past experience. 
Address Box No. 540, care of Inp1A RupBeR Wor vp. 

“REPRESENTATIVE WANTED BY A WELL-ESTABLISHED MID 
west manufacturer of custom molded rubber products. Our fast injection 
process results in close tolerances and clean precision parts without flash 


or trim. Products include: O-ring seals. insulators, grommets, gaskets, 
etc Installations include hydraulic equipment, automotive machinery. 
television, electrical equipment, etc. Must be experienced in rubber, as 
well as capable and aggressive. with a good earning record. Guaranteed 
salary and commission. Exceptional opportunity for a high-grade pro 
ducer. Need one man in New York, another in Philadelphia. State qual 
fications, experience. and references. Personal interview. Write in con 


fidence. Address Box No. 541, care of INDIA Rupeer Wortp. 

LATEX PLANT IN METROPOLIT AN AREA REOUIRES EN 
perienced man for managing factory, including pani and dipping 
To a good man a profit-sharing proposition will be worked out. Individual 
must be basically honest. Address Box No. 342, care of INp1A RUBBER 





Worvp. 

MAC HINE DESIGN ENGINEER 
Exceptional opportunity with rapidly ‘expanding, financi ally impregnable, 
national manutacturing company. Must be capable and experienced it 


designing production equipment, mechanical jigs and fixtures, labor saving 
devices, etc., in the rubber and associated industries. Only a seasoned 
design engineer capable of working independently will be considered 
Ideai living conditions, small residential city, three hours from New York 
City. Give full details of education, experience, and salary in your first 
letter. Strictly confidential. Address Box No. 554, care of INDIA RUBBER 
Wortp 


"SITUATIONS WANTED 


TECHNIC Al. Sl P E RINTE NDE INT OR C HEMIST UNIVERSITY 
graduate, desires connection with progressive company. Long ex- 
perience in all the major lines of rubber manufacture. Location 
immaterial. Address Box No, 543, care of India RUBBER WORLD. 





P LANT OR FACTORY MANAGER DESIRES NEW CONNEC- 
tions. 25 years’ experience in all types of mechanical rubber goods pri 
duction with leaders in the industry. Age 44. married. and presently 
employed. ‘Address Sox No. 544, care of InpIA Rupeer Wor-p. 





Rt BBER C HE MIST, WITH CHEMICAL ENGINEERING DE- 
gree, desires connection with progressive rubber company or rubber 
chemical manufacturer. Experience includes crude and synthetie 
rubbers, all types of hose, quality control, supervision, Address Box 
No. 545, care of India RUBBER WORLD. 


April, 1950 


SITUATIONS WANTED (Continued) 
CHEMIST-SUPERVISOR. EIGHT YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 


hose and belt compounding and design: group and department super 
vision. Age 34. Desires development or technical sales. Address Box 
No. 546, care of INDIA RuBper Wor.p 


WILL SET UP YOUR PLANT FOR THE MANUF AC a RE OF 
foam rubber or bonded foam products \ddress Box No 7, care of 
Ixnpria ReuppeR Worip 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
WANTED: WELL-KNOWN BRITISH COMPANY IS INTER. 


ested in original rubber products (patented for preference), automotive 
in particular. Address 8. No. 546, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


FOR SALE: KT BER PLANT FULLY EQUIPPED WITH 


presses, mills. crackers, calender, tubing machine, etc. Actively engaged 
im manufacturing rubber floor tile. Present setup enables additional pr 
duction of any mechanical goods. Adjoining land for any expansion pro 
vram, Address Box No. 550. care of InpIA RUBBER WorLD. 


MANL FACT RERS WANTED: SALES ENGINEERS OPENING 
Los Angeles oftice July. Heavy sales and shop experience — rubber 
wire extruding—know latest advances mechanically, electronically. 
Can give full coverage in California on all types equipment used in 
above plants. Highest references plus ability to produce. Address 
Box No. 551, eare of India RUBBER WORLD. 


WANTED TO CONTACT A MANUFACTURER WITH MEDIUM 


t ey manufacturi ng facilities to build and market a proven enclosed 
mixer used for the compounding of rubber and plastics. We know this 
machine to be a vast improvement over the Banbury which is now used 
exclusively for this work. This will prov t profitable item to those 
who are now engaged in the manufacturi bhe ind plastics work 

















ing machinery, and might round out your line equipment. We know 
there is a receptive market. Address Box No. 352, care of InpIA RuBBER 
WoRLD. 

COMPLETE RUBBER PLANT FOR SALE OR LEASE. ENTIRI 
plant of .\merican Wagum Rubber Corp. (formerly Texas Tire & Rubber 
Co.), Grand Prairie, Texas, consisting of buildings, machinery, equipment, 
may be leased or bought on fave le terms. Convenie ntly located half 
way between Fort Worth and Dallas. Appraised 10,001 Price 


225,000 for the entire plant. Address owner ARM. AND. MAY, Atlanta 


2, Georgia. 
WANTED—RESPONSIBLE INDIVIDUAL WISHES TO PUR- 
chase complete or controlling interest in small rubber plant suitable 


for molded and extruded items. Address Box No. 553, care of India 
RUBBER WORLD. 


CUSTOM MIXING 


We do milling and compounding of all types — blacks or 
colors — Master Batches — 
All mixing done under careful supervision and laboratory 


control. 
PEQUANOC RUBBER CO. 


Phone: Butler 9-0400 BUTLER, NEW JERSEY 











WANTED — Large engineering firm wishes to acquire 
several complete Rubber Plants through purchase of (1) 
capital stock, (2) assets, (3) machinery and equipment, 
whole or in part. Personnel retained where possible, 
strictest confidence. Box 1220, 1474 Broadway, New 
York 18, N. Y. 








WANTED 


Chemicals — Colors — Pigments 
Resins — Solvents — Glues — Plasticizers 
Other Raw Materials 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
80 Beaver Street, New York 5 Hanover 2-6970 
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RAYON 

















ARLY in) March, Industrial Rayon 
Corp. announced the completion ot 
expanded facilities which have increased 
t firm's annual production capacity of 
arn by 5,000,000 pounds. Despite this 
other expansions made by the various 
rayon tire cord producers, the rising de- 
nand for rayon cord continues at about 
ya greater than supply. Reports have 
been noted that tire manutacturers are 
msidering empl rayol bicycle 
tires, and such use will add to the scarcity 
rayon tire cord : 
Potal domestic rayon shipments amounted 
to 102,200,000 pounds in January and 
93,900,000 pounds February. Domestic 
shipments of rayon filament yarn totaled 


and 71,500,000 
ipments of 
51,400,000 


78,100,000 pounds in January 
January sh 


ra Varns Were 





uunds in Febru 


p 
VIsSCOst and cl 








p ele: while February shipments were 
48 100,000 pounds pee he filament yar1 
shipments in February amounted to 23,- 
4 1,004) pounds, 12% below January ship 
ments. Rayon staple deliveries declined 
from 24,100,000 pounds in January to 


22,400,000 


pounds in February. Rayon 
lament yarn stocks held by domestic 
producers totaled 13,200,000 pounds at the 

decline from January 


pounds 


February, a 
stocks of 14.800.000 
No changes 





were made in rayon tire 





vari fabric prices last month, and 
curre ‘es follow 

Rayon Prices 

Tire Yarns 

1100, 480 £0.55 

1100/ 490 55 

1150/ 490 55 

1650/ 720 2 .o4 

1650/ 980 o4 

1900/ 980 54 

2200/ 960 03 

2200/ 980 : 5 .53 

4400 /2934 55 $0.56 
Tire Fabrics: 

1100/490/2 67 

1650 /980 /2 ; 645 .66 
2200 /980 /2 : -63 





COTTON AND FABRICS 


EXCHANGE 
PRICES 


New York Corton 
Week-Enp CLOSING 


Jar Feb. Mar Mar Mar Mar 








M ] 7 2.15 2.32 sae 
Jul ).75 2 3832.21 
0 g ; 17 303 
De x 8 290 5 
Mar 8.67 5 8 29.8 27 3 
M 8.58 & 81 78 14 


from a 


oe Tres an initial drop arising 
wave of selling and_ profit 




















taking, 
tton ires prices fluctuated irregularly 
e New York Co Exchange dur- 
g March. Moderate to dull activity was 
I rted, and the market tone was firm, 
wit 1 guishing features Spot and 
ne \ eliveries s We ¢ greatest 
losses ith ; i the more 
distant relatively unchanged 
fa) lioil 
Declines the nearby positions were 
1s] ed by the rable export  out- 
k and by price yperations; while 
advances in € position were at- 
tril to prospe i smaller acreage 
and heavy weevil Buying enthu- 








also dampened by the 
amendment to the ECA bill 


Was 
approved 


siasm 


which would reduce the cash allotment 
to that agency in the coming fiscal year 
by one billion dollars and substitute gov- 
rl surplus farm products. On_ the 





Senate continued its dis- 
-oposed addition ot 1,250,- 
allotment for the coming 
addition is not approved, 
less than fore- 


Crops ire ym 


other hand, the 
cussion ot the pr 
QUO acres to the 
season. It 
production will be even 
cast and tend to keep new 
bre aie sharp] 

ECA 
ments for 
$12,000,000 
Nord ) \frica, 
O00; Holland, 
250,000; Italy 





uunced the following allot 
delivery by June 15: France, 
Korea, $4,000,000; French 
$250,000: Greece, $3,200,- 
$9,000,000 \ustria, = 
$10,900,000: and Franc 








again, $14,000,000. 
The 15/1l6-inch middling spot — price 
started the month at 32.94¢, rose to a high 


tf 33.22¢ on March 3, fell off to a low of 
March 9Y, then recovered to 
irregularly and end the month 
May futures started at 32.45¢ 

March 1, reached a high of 32.67¢ on 
M: arch 3 and a low of 32.03¢ on March 
moved irregularly and closed the 
month at 32.15¢. 


Y, then 


Fabrics 

The industrial gray goods market was 
quieter during March, as indications ap- 
peared of a sold-up condition in certain 
constructions. The prolongation of the 





( ‘hrysler automobile strike caused a sharp 
in sales of headlinings and chafer 
While most of the wide goods, ex- 
are Tie numbered ducks, sold well into 
June, headlinings and chaters moved slowly 


in April and May. 

Sateens, broken twills, and wide drills re- 
ported good demand into June; while hose 
and belting duck enjoyed continued | in- 
terest. An increase in inquiries for osna- 
burgs was reported, with contracts placed 
for April and May deliveries. Sheetings 
continued dull, and a lack of interest was 
noted for print cloths. 


a. 
also 


Cotton Fabrics 











Drills 
59-inch 1.85-yd. ........%d. $0.37 
2.25-yd Pisa or tetse 4 
Ducks 
38-inch 1.84-yd. S. F. yd. .425 5 
2.90-yd. D. F . 305 32 
: h 4575 46 
} 5 73 
Hose and belting 9 
Osnaburgs 
40-inch 2.ll-yd. ..... vd 245/ 25 
Raincoat riveree 
ne, 64x60 5 215 
381 1625 
48-inc 21 
3.85-yd Sip ainse .2225 
Chater Fabrics 
14-0z it 64 
11-65-<¢ 59 
10-80: 61 
8.9-02 645 
1.35 yd 
1 65 
2-ply 6063 
32-yd 57 
6238 
lt 665 
boo 





Vulcanized Rubber & Plastics Co.,, 


New York, N. Y. For 1949: net income, 
$15,650; sales, $2,466,830. 


House 





Financial 


(Continued from 


page 86) 


National Lead Co., New York, N. \ 
Kor 1949: net earnings, $14,749,011 (a 
new high), equal to $3.88 a common share, 

; $13,304,355, or $3.62 a share, i 
sales, $257,461,599, against $320,457 


Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, O., and 





subsidiaries. For 1949: net loss, $359.35 
compared with net profit of $46,758 i: 
1948; net sales, $25,338,774, against $28.- 


$10,209,213, against 
$2,154,956, 


414,291; current assets, 
$11,695,768; current liabilities, 


against $3,127,032. 


Seiberling Rubber Co., of Canada 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. For 1949: net profit, 
$22,149, equal to 44¢ a share, compared 


1948 ; 


against 


$90,514, or $1.81 a share, in 
capital, $1,369,368, 


< 


with 
net working 
$1,285,519. 


Skelly Oil Co., Tulsa, Okla. For 1949 
net income, $26,186,500, equal to $20.04 
each on 1,306,134 capital shares, contrasted 
with $38,914,350, or $36.04 each on 1,079,- 


477 shares, in 1948; provision for income 
taxes, $5,860,000, against $10,670,000. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. Year ended December el, 
1949: consolidated net income, $98,329,305, 
equal to $3.09 each on 31,801,880 capital 
shares, compared with $132,800,055, or 
$4.18 a share, in the preceding 12 months. 


Canton, 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
For 


O., and consolidated subsidiaries. 


1949 : net profit, $3,530,617, equal to $1.46 
a share, against $13,204.676. or $5.45 a 
share, in 1948. 


United Carbon Co., Charleston, W. 
Va., and subsidiaries. Year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1949: net income, $2,866,534, equal 
to $3.60 each on 795,770 capital shares, 
compared with $3,113,367, or $3.91 a share, 
in the previous year; net sales, $21,555,- 
495, against $26,034,886; provision for 
contingencies, $0, against $400,000; in- 
come taxes, $904,000, against $1,675,000. 


Corp., Easthampton, 
owned subsidiaries. For 
317,477, equal to $8.81 
or $7.90 a 


United Elastic 
Mass.. and wholly 
1948; net income, $1. 
a share, against $1,180,903, 
share the year before. 


United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. For 1949: net income, 
$5,654,080, equal to $6.83 a common 
contrasted with $5,045,972, or $6.08 
in 1948; $63,281,618 (a new 
against $52,473,267. 


share, 
a share, 
peak), 


is 
Sales, 


S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and subsidiaries. Year ended 
December 31, 1949: net income, $805,582, 
equal to $2.69 each on 298,918 capital 
shares, compared with $1,316,055, or $4.40 
each on 298,898 shares, in the preceding 

$18,943,548, against $19.- 
$605,000, against 


sales, 
Income 


year, net 

220,793 ; 

$925 000. 
(Dividends on 


taxes, 


page 122) 
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VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 





Represented by: 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron — Boston — Trenton — Chicago — Denver — Los Angeles 








Regular and Special 
Constructions 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 


ee 





and 


ARM Y 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


Curran«Barry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 























April, 1950 
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Dividends Declared Compounding Ingredients— 
: Stock or Price Changes and Additions 
COMPANY STOCK Rati PAYABLI RECORD 
America c Pid, $1.75 q. Mtaro0 Accelerators, Organic 
Denmar r ( Pid 0.12'2 q Mar.15 — Altax ies aesucrlbs $01B8. 7 $0.4 
“a BK Con 0.25 q Mar. 22 Rodform i} 385 405 
Johnsor Pid. B 0.87124q May 1 M: 1 Ca: tax 30 32 
Gener ( 414% Pid 1.0614 q. Mar. 31 21 BISSIRERS Ghee ke ocd 41 7 +8 
334° Pid 0.9334 q Mar. 31 21 BUMS AT erect. hse eee Ih, 30 / 35 
; : 314% Pid 0.8114 q Mar. 31 21 M-B-T-S te ford ae lb. 38 rf .43 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, of Canada, . EI 645: 5 ba hassel 4 / 47 
Ltd Con 1.00 Apr. 1 Mar. 10 Riciies Mee ee 56 61 
0.50 q Apr. 30 Apr. 10 OPEC Fale pues wai tes .39 44 
k Br 0.25 Mar. 31 Mar. 17 Pentex tio i 1.00 
1.00 Mar. 3 Mar. 17 Flour ea Re 10 
1.75 Mar. 31 Mar. 17 RGUAS fob ssi. seu es em sacts 42 44 
General ‘ e Cory 1.00 q. Arr 1 Mar. 29 Santocur< ocala areal 58 65 
0.50 q Apr. 1 Mar. 29 Reon hn Ge oath ane Ib, 1.00 
Lee R er & Tire ( 0.50 extra May 2 apr. 14 PRA Si, aes er vse ee if 38 45 
0.50 q May 2 Apr. 14 Mak eae e tees 3 37 
Ma 0.25 Mar. 31 Mar. 16 Ureka ase 58 65 
A.G » In 0.25 q Mar. 15 Mar. 8 ( 63 70 
her 0.10 Mar. 31 Mar. 21 “foi, Se ee ! 38 41 
0.62 May 1! Apr. 14 
Accelerator-Activators, Inorganic 
Litharge. Eagle and 
National ead ...../b. 1325 L330 
Red lead. Eagle and 
National Lead “ss etd 1425 
Estimated Automotive Pneumatic Casings and Tube Shipmen’s, eS ee " - 
Production, Inventory, January, 1950; December, January, 1949 \\ hit agg ae - 
Silicate Lagle sie eines 49 1605 
o of National Lead ..../b. 137% 143¢ 
Ch I 
January, December, January, Accelerator-Activators, ancien 
Fassenger Casing 1950 1949 1949 Aktone A, B ..... salt 2 21 
a eee es =. ie TRUER: ae cine aes 5 sinjeslOs 124 27 
nal equipment 2,793,348 1,903,076 1,905,612 
Rey ment 2,190,651 2,324,440 2,301,919 Antioxidants 
Export 48,880 46,926 $1,505 eb : ae 
Total 5,032,879 +17.74 4,274,442 4,249,036 hrs ae owe she ie 
Productiot 5,710,675 ER oT 3,260,128 $772,116  >antoflex BX 3 .64 
Inventory end of montl 9,488,903 ‘aa “es WN eS i Td ae 
tf » 
Chemical Stabilizers 
1p . Manbtaw WS 665 oka euns lh, 75 wd 
a Pe Colors—White 
Pr Sees 1] 1 10 03 946 Antimony oxide, National Ae = 
entory t 1 8 04 1,737,682 2,020,154 Lead .-.+++++. tyes eat cans 
Azo 35% 
Total Autom ( , ae 115 Lav5 
Shipment AA, lead free 11 1125 
Original equipment 3,139,330 2,158,484 2,303 ,965 PAGER bic. 06 ses A 145 1175 
placement 2,703,412 2,944,461 2,854,782 50 leaded ..... 1175 13 
t 115,830 131,055 . 26,656 
Portal +1384 5,3 5 1285, 403 Latex itree-cmgerwrd Ingredients 
* “hones + 8.80 5.936 Phiocarbanilide (A-1 } 47 
hear i , 6.72 11/330,416 ives 
! nger and Tru nd Bu ‘ Retarders 
Bhinmeate PSION cate oes _ lb, 36 
Original equipment 3,089,546 171,16 ess 
Replacement. 2164212 19931171 recetemagere- Agents 
I t 58,270 j Dibenzo ~M eee 2 5k 
T 9,312,028 25.81 : and 
r t 5,629,229 3.44 25 5 
r 10,925,678 1.98 9/814,837 ind 
cea 1425 
NOTE: Cur tive data on this report include adjustments made in prior r ths. silicate, Eag 1475 165 
SOURCH The Rubher Manufacturers Association, Inc., New York, N. Y National le “"C, Ue Ritnene aeiees 13 143% 
: . . . . 
i Carbon Black Statistics—Fourth Quarter and Bibliography 
Yearly Totals, 1949 (Continued from page 117) 
Fe geass ager ea a cal Tae Polymeric Amides from Epsilon Caprolactam. \\. E. 
Pr n, s fror i Hanford, R. M. Joyce, Jr., J. Polymer Sct. 3, 167 (1948). 
ph lh ee a Polymerization of Vinyl Chloride. J. Prat, \/ém. services 
d Pees rep ted. b dae oi G chim. état (Paris), 32, 319 (1945). 
de bs é Effect of the Viscosity of the Medium on the Polymer- 
: Anaaes sth Pica al 1 clear- ization of Vinyl Compounds. Z. A. Rogovin and L. A. Tsa- 
} eandeek Poaads plina, J. Applied Chem. (U.S.S.R.), 20, 875 (1947 
: a Total, Polymerization of Vinyl Compounds in the ne of 
October November December 1949 Esters of Nitric Acid. Z. A. Rogovin, L. A. Tsaplina, J. Ap- 
Contact types 51,743 51,625 52,632 627,369 plicd Chem. (U.S.S.R.), 20, 883 (1947). 
Purnace type 47,660 17,656 19,542 596,071 Initial Rate of Polymerization of Styrene. G. Goldfinger, 
; 0403 99281 102.174 1.223 K. E. Lauterbach, J. Polymer Sci., 3, 145 (1948). 
Tr s 19,403 19,28] 102,174 1,223,440 : - pie : 
Shipment Experimental Study of Copolymerization. II. P. Agron, i 
Contact types 44,391 47,100 19,465 535.901 T. Alfrey, Jr., J. Bohrer, H. Haas, H. Wechsler, J. Polymer 
ee eee eee eee Sci., 3, 157 (1948). IIL. T. Alfrey, Jr., S. Greenberg, Ibid., 297. 
ToTALs 99,361 07,258 101,947 1,127,322 Studies on Rubber from Ficus Retusa. T. Sengoku, G. 
7 ~ C+ k End of Per i: Ikeda, re Soc. Rubber Ind. Japan, 14, 914 (1941 ys 
Contact types 109,880 114,405 117,572 117,572 Diffusion Measurements of Rubber. F. Grin, /-xperientia, 
Fur tv pe 100,308 97 806 94,866 94,866 . - 
A é 3, 490 (1947). 
s 210,188 212,211 212,438 212,438 An Investigation of the Relationship between Polymer 
Species yun a ane egies Structure and Mechanical Properties. I, II. R. S. Stein, A. V. 
Fur e type 71096 “71097 17/822 205/343 Tobols ky, Textile Research J., 18, 201 and 302 on: it. 
- anki —— R. S. Stein, S. Krumm, A. V. Tobolsky, Jbid., 19, 8 (1949). 
TALS 24,067 28,680 26,699 303,244 Reaction of Buna a ae with Aliphatic Thiols. G. E. 
erin Buteauiot Mines, Uinided States Meoariaieator the datenon Week: Serniuk, F. W. Banes, M. W. Swaney, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 70, 
ngton 25, D. C : 1804 (1948). 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Continued 











MACHINERY & SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


POR SALE: 1-22” x 60” BRIE MILI. WITH DRIVE AND 
notor # years old: 3) 24" x 60" 3-rell Calenders with drives and 
variable speed D. C. motors: L 48” x 48” ils drauli sion }-opening 
ther pr es various sizes ] p 2a’ Vule: inizer, 100 pr re, quick 
locking door. 6 Royle an ‘other "Tube y to 8” Mil l 


Also ri ilenders, 
ete. Send us your in wuirie s. CONSOL ID. \ TE D P -etag & ts 'COu | Ba ee 
13-16 Park Row. New York 7, N. Y. Phone: B.\rc O00, 


SOLID SHADES, COLORS 
Address Box No. 548, care of 


FOR SALE: VINYL SCRAP. 020. 
separated. Also Polythene and clear. 
India RUBBER WORLD. 


FOR SALE: ALL PRICES REDUCED. FARREL 18” x46", 16” X 


Hs Oe V5 x "36" 2-roll Rubber Mills, also new Lab, 6” x 12” Mixing 
Mills & Calenders, & other sizes up to 84”. Rubber Calenders. Extrud 

2” to 6”. Ball & Jewell Rotary ( alters. Baker Perkins gal. & 10u- 
val. heavy-duty couble-arm, jack. ae . also 9-gal. & Lab. size. Large 


from 12” o 42" x 48” platens, trom 30 to 

Hydraulic Pumps & Ac 

kes & Coltor 
”. Banbury 


st wk Hydraulic Pica ses 
500 tons. Stokes Automatic M¢ ding eiick 
cumulators iaiectio m Molding Machines 1 to 28 oz. Ste 
single- -punch & rotary preform Tablet Mac shines #, 


ope Grinders & Crushers, ete. SEND FOR SPECIAL. BULLETIN 





WE BUY YOUR SURPLUS MACHINERY. STEIN EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY, 90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 6, NEW YORK. 
“FOR SALE: LABORATORY-SIZE HEAVY-DUTY DOUBLE-ARM 


acketed mixer oo three sets interchangeable rotors three cove : two 
sets gears and two-speed motor. Also 25-gal., 100 al, 1 

vy duty double-arm jacketed mixers “) E RRY FOU iP 
: “45 24 W. Thompson St., Phila., 21, Pa. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 
COMPLETE RUBBER PLANTS, ALSO INDIVIDU AL 
ddre 


2-roll mills, calenders, mixers and Banbury mixers 
ft INp1A Rupser Wor-p. 


working cap. 
MENT CORP. 


WANTED. 
items such as 
30x No. 539, care 





Where Needs Are Filled 


The Classified Ad Columns of INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


bring prompt results at low cost. 














REPEINTS OF 


GERMAN PATENTS 


RELATING TO 


VINYL POLYMERS 


BY LAW VOGE AND M. HOSEH 


$1 PER COPY 


Remittance Must Accompany Order 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
386 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


PRICE POSTPAID 








For Your 


RUBBER MACHINERY 
Buys of the Month..... 
























| MILLS PRESSES 
we XOZG XO4 42 x 84—2-24” rams 
22” x 60” 32 x 32—6-opening 16” ram 
22” x 50” (several) 24 x 120—3-22” rams 
16” x 48” 51” x 26’—15-8” rams 
16” x 40” 24” x 24’—18” rams (new) 
12" x 24" BANBURY MIXERS 
10” x 24" +9, +3, +1, +00 
6 x2" 
CALENDERS VULCANIZERS aaa 
28” x 73" 3-84” dia. x Ley long, with quick 
20” x 60” (almost opening doors, 125 lb. p.s.i. 
new) complete. 
18” x 48” Also new all-steel vulcanizers— 
16 x 42—5-roll any dia. & Igth. 
12 x 30 EXTRUDERS 
8x16 1”, 2%", 3%", 4%", 6” & new 
5 x 14—4-roll Notion! Rubber 8” 


1-32’ x 100” Roll Grinder 


la addition to the above we have available any and all 
machinery necessary for the processing of rubber 


AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO. 


P.O. Box 88 Phone WAlbridge 1183-4 Akron, O. 


connict NEW 


Mills - Spreaders - Churns 
Mixers - Hydraulic Presses 
Calenders 
.. GUARANTEED... 


Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 









Efficient 











NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 


Since 1891 
L. ALBERT & SON 
Trenton, N. J., Akron, O., Chicago, Ill., 


Los Angeles, Calif., Stoughton, Mass. 











MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 


NEW ADDRESS: 183-189 ORATON ST. 





GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE a FROM STOCK 





UNITED RUBBER in EXCHANGE 
CABLE “URME” 


HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


NEWARK 4, N. J. 
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United States Imports, Exports, and Reexports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


Quantity 


December, 1949 


Yearly T 


Value Quantity 





Imports for Consumption of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
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Yearly Totals, 1949 





Quantity 


Value 





Exports of Domestic Merchandise 
UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs 
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GRAND TOTALS, 
ALL RUBBER EXPORTS $8,899,934 £111,997,972 


Source: Bureau of Census, United States Department of Commerce, Washing- 
Pa, © 





Synthetic Rubber Plant for Belgium? 

It is rumored that a Swiss-Belgian combine intends to esta- 
blish a factory near Brussels for the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber: another report has it that synthetic tires are to be 
produced by the combine. 
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Paul ZL, niay 


_.... lookin’ For cover 


TEXAS 


CHANNEL BLACKS 


For safety, the jackrabbit streaks toward protective cover. 
His existence depends on finding it. 


You — as a user of carbon blacks — receive “protective 
cover” when you depend upon the Sid Richardson Carbon 
Company for economical-to-use, highest quality channel 


blacks. 
Uniformity is assured you because TEXAS “’E’’ and TEXAS 


““M” are produced at only one source — the world’s largest 
channel black plant. Continuing supply is guaranteed by 
our own adjacent natural resources. 


Let us give you this protection of continuous, uniform 
quality. 


Sid Richa cdson 
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ae eee GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING 
AKRON 8, OHIO 
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ULE your nearest 


SCHULMAN office for 
CRUDE RUBBER 


Your telephone call makes available to 
you, crude or synthetic rubber for your 
particular application. Our crude rubber 
division deals in rubber from select plan- 
tations in Southeastern Asia, Malaya, 
Indonesia, Ceylon and Africa—importing 
standards and special quality grades. 
Your nearby Schulman office is ready to 
serve you promptly. Call for full particu- 
lars and samples for your special crude 


rubber requirement. 


AKRON 
HEmlock 
4124 


"A. Schulman Inc. 
Kibber and Pladica 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT: 790 E. TALLMADGE AVE., AKRON 9, OHIO 


AKRON, OHIO e@ NEW YORK CITY © BOSTON, MAS§, @ JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. © HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF. 


EAST 


HUNTINGTON 
ST. LOUIS Nc 


BRidge 
LK YI.) 


NEW YORK CITY e AKRON, O. e BOSTON, MASS. e E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. e HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF. 


14th & Converse Vincent Bldg., 6308 Pacific Blvd 





Me. Cumco Says... 


ILLUSTRATED 


benefit stocks tu 
all these ways - 
wy 


@ Lint and ravelings are eliminated 


@ Air, moisture and sunlight are 
excluded 


@ Oxidation, mould and bloom are 
prevented 


@ Freshness and tackiness of stock 
are preserved 


@ Stock gauges are more easily 
maintained 


@ Latitude in compounding is 
enlarged 


In addition to these important features, Climco Liners 
save time and money in production operations... 
Because they separate perfectly, stock adhesions 
that cause costly down time are eliminated. 


Since 1922, leading rubber companies have found 
that Climco Processing repays its moderate cost 
many times over. Give them a trial in your plant. 


, 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Avenue « Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 


LINER BOOKLET Coble Address: "BLUELINER” 


Tells all about Climco Liners 
and Linerette and howto get 
better service from liners. 
Write for your copy now, 


CLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 


Serving the Rubber Industry for 26 Years 











